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CHAPTER I 



WE START 



We were off the North Foreland, on a fine June 
afternoon about three years ago, in tow of a tug, 
which wagged her breast-set funnels like a little 
old woman fanning herself. The sea had opened 
into a spacious scene. Broadstairs was showing, 
and the milky run of the cliff as far as the chalky 
abrupt near Ramsgate. 

" Is that more wind out there ? " said my wife. 

" You have a very good eye for sea effects," 
said I, laughing. " Why, my dear, they are ships 
at anchor in the Downs." 

" And are we going to anchor amongst them ? 
Why, I never saw so many ships. If we do we 
shall be knocked down — run into, run over, sunk 
— no telling indeed. And so much for our 
holiday ! " 

*' I don't intend to risk your life," said I ; and 

X B 
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I looked at the shipping, which was extremely 
numerous. It darkened the edge of the waters 
like a wood. This fine spectacle was due to the 
south-west wind which sang harshly through our 
naked shrouds. The sea ran with it, and came 
out of the southern splendour with flashes like 
strokes of the reaper's scythe. By the telescope 
I resolved those ships into a great number of 
sailing vessels. Those who believe the days of 
sail are at an end would have been undeceived 
had they viewed that picture with me. But I 
own that most of the ships were foreigners. A 
great crowd they made. It was like going back 
to the fifties to see them, when I was going to 
sea as an apprentice and a funnel was as rare as 
a sail is now. 

A pretty little yawl, a gleaming yacht, was 
glancing down along the wind and over the lop 
of sea, as though she had a mind to take a look 
at us. To tell the truth, I am no particular 
admirer of yachts. They build them too much 
alike. The spoon bow may be good for speed, 
but it is hideous to the sight. 

" She is coming to say * How d'ye do,' papa," 
said my daughter, Daisy, who was standing with 
\i^r fiancS^ Walter Stevens, by my side. 

*' There is some fate in store, I suppose, for 
every ship that we can see," said Walter Stevens, \ 
who was a young medical practitioner without any 
practice, tall and lean, with a large head which 
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lay a little on one side. His face continually 
smiled more or less. He had the most affected 
voice I ever heard in a man. But it is un- 
doubtedly true that sexes get mixed in the birth, 
and that men are to be found full of the character- 
istics of woman, while she perhaps is growing 
a beard. 

" An end certainly comes to every ship as it 
comes to every man/' said I. •* And ships meet 
their deaths much as men do. They are drowned, 
made stranded corpses of, blasted by the lightning 
stroke, and very often murdered." 

" I wonder if that yacht is owned by any friend 
of ours,'* said my wife, looking at the yawl. 

**I know nobody who owns a yawl," I an- 
swered. *' But there is really nothing to wonder 
at, my dear. We are an old dismantled hulk in 
tow of a tug, sitting like a line-of-battle ship 
upon the water. Quite likely that the owner 
of yonder yawl is some military man who made 
the voyage to the Indies in a vessel of this sort, 
and wants now to come down and pick, up an old 
memory." 

We were off the prettiest part of the English 
coast I love the old North Foreland, and hold 
it the finest example of coastal picture that our 
shores offer. Of course, sentiment goes largely 
to its importance and splendour as a forefoot. 
What has it not looked down upon in its eternity 
of white calm I A lantern roars upon its back by 
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night, and foam, bright as the light above, beats 
about the foot of the gallant, noble, old height 

Be it remembered that the English Channel 
is our ocean highway, and that the North Fore- 
land catches a view of everything that passes 
along. I have sometimes amused myself by re- 
flecting that the numerous splits and marks in the 
cliffs hereabouts are not the effects of time, but 
chiselings of hieroglyphics by some magic, mys- 
terious hand indeterminable to the human eye, 
though a full history may be conveyed in any 
one of those marvellous twists or twirls. I flattered 
myself that this was a striking fancy, and com- 
municated it to my wife as we stood together 
at the poop rail viewing the land silently sliding 
by. But I was mortified to find by a raw, un- 
meaning smile that she did not understand me. 
To her the cliffs were piles of chalk intersected 
with lines of flint. That was all she saw, and all 
she understood of the matter. 

*^ What time are we likely to arrive ? " she 
asked. 

" I can't say. The Small Downs are just 
round the corner yonder. It is a novel idea. 
I never heard of anything of the sort before. 
That chap to windward there seems to smell 
something unusual in us, and is certainly bent 
upon making a close examination." 

"This ship is something to strike anybody's 
eye," exclaimed my wife, looking round her. 
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It was true, but the story I am relating is of 
to-day, when vessels of the type I am describing 
are even fewer than the men who once walked 
their decks. She had been a full-rigged ship 
called the Calenture, well and honourably known 
in the East India trade. Steam drove her out 
of the popular passenger business into coal. For 
some years she carried a large number of cargoes 
of this stuff to all sorts of ports. She was then 
dismasted down to her three lower masts, and a 
berth was found for her in the East India Docks 
by her purchaser, who told me that he had given 
seven hundred pounds for the old ship on the 
chance of selling her as a coal hulk for Madeira 
or other ports where steamers coal off harbour. 
It had been a few weeks before that I said to 
my wife — 

** What holiday shall we take this year ? 
Where are we to go, and how are we to kill the 
time when we get there ? " 

*'Why not give some Scottish seaport a 
chance ? I am told that the Scottish scenery 
is beautiful.'' 

" No," I answered, firmly. *^ I'll not go into 
lodgings ashore. Why should I pay eight or 
ten guineas a week to be purely uncomfortable ? 
Your meals are badly cooked, and are always 
served late, which is a frightful trial to the 
temper. THey do not care when you come, and 
when the season is in full swing they are decidedly 
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glad when you go. They give you towels of the 
size of pocket-handkerchiefs, and in every lodging 
that ever I was in I always found a cat asleep 
upon my bed. No, my idea is original. You 
have heard of what they call a house-boat ? " 

" Certainly ! " 

" Well, a house-boat is a barge, or some such 
structure fitted up for passengers, and she is 
dragged about the country over canals." 

" I have read William Black's beautiful book 
about it," said my wife. 

" Yes," I said, " you need to be a Black to 
enjoy the delights of a canal boat. The pictures 
are, indeed, numerous, but I am no lover of 
inland scenery, pastures and red cattle grazing, 
solemn shadows of trees upon the water, in which 
the tiny ferns in their leaves wink like stars. A 
sudden turn brings you to an archway and over 
it rushes with frightful shriek a locomotive towing 
a thunder of coaches. You get to an old town. 
It is tedious. I should not enjoy the house- 
boat." 

" What is your idea ? " my wife asked. 

" To accept my friend's loan of his ship, the 
Calenture^ for a couple of months ; to furnish her 
cabins comfortably, and to anchor her off the 
prettiest and safest piece of scenery that our coasts 
have to offer. We can take our servants with 



us." 



My wife and daughter grew to like the idea. 
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But which was not only the prettiest but the 
safest part of the British coast, off which to moor 
an old hulk during a couple of the finest summer 
months, I was now to consider. I consulted 
charts and maps and talked with seafaring friends. 
Milford Haven was recommended to me and so 
was Spithead and Yarmouth Roads. The owner 
of the old ship fell so far out of my views as to 
suggest Ramsgate. I said I did not want a 
harbour. I required an open roadstead, which 
should be as safe as the sea could possibly be, and 
which should have the attractions of towns and a 
pretty show of cliffs, and which should keep a 
couple of lifeboats handy under our lee. The 
association of the lifeboat with this idea of holiday- 
making was a little strained, and my friends 
looked as if they thought it so. 

After grave consideration and much searching 
of charts, I decided upon the Small Downs, which 
is a piece of water that washes close in to the 
Sandwich levels. It is the safest anchorage on 
the coast. Here you have command of two or 
three towns within an easy pull of the oar, and the 
stately procession of the Channel is always in 
sight from your deck. All being settled, I sent 
a quantity of furniture on board, and on a bright 
and beautiful Tuesday in June embarked in (he 
Calenture^ together with my wife, my daughter 
Daisy, and h^vjianc^y Walter Stevens. A number 
of friends towed down with us as far as Gravesend, 
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and a crowd collected in the docks to see us haul 
out. "'Ere was a old coal 'ulk agoing to take a 
'oliday/' they said, and they seemed immensely 
pleased. 

In spite of the attention my guests claimed 
until we arrived at Gravesend, I could not but 
find something to keep on wondering at, with the 
instinct of an old sheet and tacks' man, in the ship 
in which we had taken furnished lodgings. She 
was a tub, but had doubtless been a very comfort- 
able, useful ship in her day. She had her deck 
fittings as they were originally erected, and I 
burst into a laugh when I first saw my cook, in a 
hat and shawl, looking out of the galley. The 
vessel had received a new coat of paint and floated 
very clean and important in the wash of the tug's 
wake. A bright awning was stretched over her 
poop, and beyond it a red ensign was rattling all 
the lies of the wind down to the seas which ran 
laughing with them to the shore. 

She was indeed a ship to muse upon, and I 
viewed her proud of the idea that had converted 
her into a floating home for two months, clear 
of piano-organs, the howls of the shrimp-seller, 
the brutal noises of the German band. 

" That there yacht seems to be a bit curious," 
said the Deal pilot who stood at the helm. " I 
hope there ain't no drink, and that he won't go 
and act curious." 

This man we had shipped in the River. He 
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was not a licensed pilot, and he was therefore an 
irregular condition of our departure. But he 
belonged to Deal, knew every inch of the road 
better than any Trinity man, and he was so 
much cheaper that captains were for ever fur- 
tively shipping him and his like, and hiding him 
when they were questioned if they wanted a 
pilot 

" She'll put her helm up. She'll know what 
to do," I said in answer to the pilot, and then 
directing my eyes along the deck of the old 
ship I fell a-musing. How many dances in the 
Atlantic tropics, and in the Indian Ocean, had 
been danced to the thin melodies of the cuddy 
piano by rotating passengers with mutton-chop 
whiskers and a tuft, and a strap to their heels, 
and by women in large bonnets and wide skirts, 
beautiful where beauty was, to the eye then, so 
inappreciable is costume in its influence upon 
female loveliness. Of course my daughter Daisy 
would consider a woman dressed as her grand- 
mother went, a fright, forgetting that the same 
taste and fashion governed the times, and the 
"frights" found husbands spite of their bonnets 
and gowns as quickly as our lovely young ladies 
in this age, apparelled in the newest mode. 

** Going to make a long stay, sir ? " said the 
Deal pilot. 

** Just as long as we like." 

"Are them all the hands you've shipped as 
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a crew ? " he asked, holding by a spoke and 
pointing with one hand to the forecastle. 

" Yes," I answered. " Don't you think three 
stout fellows enough to 'tend the anchor ? " 

He was a square, crimson-faced man with a 
red shawl round his neck and clothed in heavy 
pilot-cloth breeches, though these were the dog 
days. He looked round him slowly, pausing as 
he bent his gaze at the Goodwin Sands. 

" I should say," he exclaimed, " that the ground 
tackle of a ship of this size would take all four 
men to look after, and help from the shore to 
lift when it comes to it." 

" Certainly," I answered. " I don't mean 
that three men should get us under way when 
the time comes. But three men are quite 
enough to keep an anchor, watch and 'tend the 
ship.'' 

I saw by the little beggars face that he 
yearned to be the fourth. It would, he knew, 
be a nice soft job for a man who when ashore 
leans and loafs upon the beach, and may some- 
times be found all day long glued to a capstan. 
However, the subject was changed by my wife 
stepping up to me and saying, " I believe the 
people in that yacht mean to pay us a visit." 

She was now sufficiently close for the figures 
on her deck to be discerned by the naked eye. 
I picked up a binocular glass and spied a 
man in brass buttons steering at the long tiller. 
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There was nobody else on the quarter-deck. I 
distinguished a head in the bow, but it was not 
turned our way, and seemed to belong to a figure 
that was lying down. 

"If that chap doesn't mind what he's about, 
I'll be hanged if he won't be into us," said I. 

" Why don't he go about ? Has he made a 
bet to cut our tow-rope ? " said the pilot. 

She was coming along under whole sail, a 
hollow body of gleaming light, with two fountains 
for ever playing at the bright gold on her stem, 
and the water shook from her sides into white 
foam and sped airily in stars and brilliants. 

" Is that fellow at the tiller drunk ? " I asked, 
keeping my glasses bearing upon him. I thought 
he was a black man, so black was his hair. He 
was dressed in the usual style of the yachting 
skipper. We might assume then that a respon- 
sible man was at the helm. I did not choose to 
halloo or hail him, as I never for an instant 
doubted that he meant to sail close to us, then 
put his helm hard down. 

"'E's a-going to look at Broadstairs, sir," 
observed the pilot, with a bloodshot roll of eye 
upon the whole cliff. '* It's a purty little town. 
Was you ever there ? " 

" Yes." 

" It ain't so much celebrated for itself," con- 
tinued the pilot, whilst my wife, daughter and 
her sweetheart looked and listened, **as for 
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the great man that once lived there. Charles 
Dickens he was called. Did you ever 'ear of 
him?" 

" I believe I have," said I, with a sarcastic 
smile at the pilot and an exchange of looks with 
my wife, for it would have been something new 
indeed to have gone to school at my time of 
life to a Deal boatman. 

** I met him several times at Broadstairs, like- 
wise at Ramsgate. After I had read his Pickwick, 
I thought I was entitled to speak to him," said 
the pilot, " and he gave me a shallon. He was 
a nice gent, and looked at yer as if he were an 
eagle, and walked straight and fast. That's the 
house he lived in," continued the pilot, pointing 
to a house, topping in solitary fashion the breezy 
and sleepy old town of Broadstairs, with its pleas- 
ant stage of glittering sands, its flights of steps 
always illuminated in the holidays by the raiment 
of people descending and rising, with the tall 
chalk cliffs teeming with memories of smuggling. 
Indeed, yonder was the Gap which Ingoldsby 
sings of ; and just beyond, faint in the distance, 
we could make out the fibre-like lint of the 
Ramsgate pier. 

I noticed that the three men in the forecastle 
were watching the approach of the yacht with 
evident attention and wonder ; sometimes they 
looked aft and sometimes at the yacht as though 
they invited me to hail, and help them out of their 
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danger. The pilot, having two ladies amongst 
his audience, was garrulous. 

" I allow," said he, " that a good deal of *istory 
goes to the making of this *ere ship,'* and he smiled 
with approval on Daisy. " You might find more 
in her even than in the pieces wrote by Mr. 
Dickens, though they'll not keep you larfin' as his 
do. They tell of a ghost aboard this ship." 

** What sort of a ghost ? " exclaimed Daisy. 

" A rat out of a Geordie's mizzen-channels ; 
and see that *tisn't the main-channels, otherwise 
it can't be a ghost," I answered. 

" Begging your pardon, more'n rats. In 
eighteen onnard and sixty-eight, when this here 
vessel was off the Cape of Good Hope, a man 
quarrelled with the second mate. He stabbed 
him down upon the deck, and then hauled his 
body to the rail and dropped it overboard all 
a-vibrating, for he worn't dead. A minute later, 
whilst they were running to catch hold of him 
from the poop and the forecastle, he jumps after 
the man he had murdered." 

" What followed ? " 

"They backed their top-sl, but both parties 
was drowned. But they liked this ship so 
well," said the pilot, " that they ain't agoin' to 
abandon her. Their shadders, I'm a-feared, will 
be a-frightening your maidservants some of these 
warm bright nights which is coming along." 

" How do they behave ? " said Stevens. 
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** Exactly the same as in real life/* answered 
the pilot. •* One stabs the other, then chucks 
him overboard, then goes after him." 

" Have you ever seen the ghosts ? " inquired 
my wife. The man looked as if he was debating 
within himself whether he should answer yes 
or no. 

" I tell you what, missus," he exclaimed, *' if 
you'll ship me as fourth man TU bet my wages to 
keep the ship clear of them." 

On a sudden we heard the captain on board 
the tug shouting, and at the same time her whistle 
tootled out its shrill notes, then the three men on 
our forecastle began to crow and yell with all their 
might. The yacht was approaching us stem on. 
I bawled " Where the devil are you coming to ? " 
And the pilot cried, " ' Ard a-port whilst youVe 
time ! ' Ard a-port, you idiot ! " Then the head 
in the bow of the yacht rose into the shape of a 
man, looked at us with sleepy astonishment, then 
fell into agonies of pantomime. A few seconds 
later a young lady came out of the companion 
followed by an elderly gentleman, and the young 
lady shrieked like a whistle when she saw how 
close was the great hulking vessel ahead. 

" Port yer helium," shouted the pilot. 

It was the most stupid, wanton, unsailorly 
disaster that ever took place in the English 
Channel, but it happened, and I am telling it. 
The old gentleman knocked the man in brass 
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buttons bodily to windward whilst he put it hard 
over. But it was too late by at least half a length. 
She flashed into us in a whole pulsating height 
of leaning canvas. She rushed at us as though 
with her metal stem to sink us, and her bowsprit 
went like glass. We heard the crackling of her 
bows as she was stove, and I knew that she was 
doomed. We ran about to get out of the way 
when the topmast and gear came crashing down 
upon us. The young lady was shrieking, the old 
gentleman was swearing and shouting. A number 
of the crew of the yacht were now showing them- 
selves, and no doubt all hands had been taking 
a kindly watch below, leaving the little ship in 
charge of the skipper in buttons and a man 
forward. The wreck slowly slided past. 

I knew that this spectacle would bring plenty 
of help from the shore ; but meanwhile, the yacht 
was sinking astern, and there were people to be 
instantly rescued. We lowered a large boat, and 
the yachtsmen lowered theirs, and in a few 
minutes all came aboard, leaving the yawl as much 
down by the head as the owner of her was. I 
stood in the gangway to receive him and the 
lady, having taken care to observe that our ship 
had sustained no damage from the blow ; though 
to be sure a teak-built fabric of Moulmein is not 
to be lightly hurt by any such fairy dancer of the 
water as yonder sinking yacht, despite her seventy 
or eighty tons burthen, which made her impact 
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a throe like an earthquake. The young lady 
stepped on board. I extended my hand. She 
started theatrically, and I observed that her face 
was no sham in the terrors which she expressed. 
She looked round her like a man who tries to 
get an altitude of things when he rises after being 
knocked down and stunned ; and all in a moment, 
just as I expected she would, she sent a slinging 
shriek across the deck, and then dropped with 
a helpless flop upon the hard and pitiless plank. 

" Good God ! Has it killed her ? " cried the 
gentleman. 

Stevens rushed to her side, knelt, and was 
instantly busy. 

** I am a doctor," he said, looking over the 
body with his silly smile at the gentleman. 

" Is she dead ? " asked the gentleman. 

" No : she has fainted. Will you help me, 
Daisy, to carry her into the saloon ? " said 
Stevens. " You catch hold of the legs : so ! Now 
then ! " and away they went, my wife with them 
holding on to the girl's gown, and placed the 
unconscious form upon a settee, where Daisy 
plied her with eau-de-Cologne, and Stevens with 
a fan. The man who had been steering the yacht, 
her captain as I had presumed, was now on deck 
with the rest of the crew, looking at us. His 
dead black hair, black beard and moustache, and 
his dead black eyes and purple nose made him 
pass for a black man at a little distance. He 
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had the most horrible squint I ever saw in a 
human visage, and I marvelled that any man with 
vision so embarrassed should find occupation of 
responsibility at sea. 

** What the do you mean by this conduct, 

sir ? *' shouted the gentleman, rounding upon him. 
** I asked this fellow," he continued, addressing 
me, " to steer me towards this ship that I might 
have a look at what I believed was an old man- 
of-war; instead of which, whilst I was sitting 
below with my daughter waiting for him to call 
us, he deliberately runs us into you, and sinks a 
beautiful yacht Look at her — look at her, as 
she goes ! " and he pointed astern, where a few 
cable's lengths the wreck of the yacht was floating 
deep, and threatening very soon to take her 
header. 

" I steered straight for the stern of this vessel, 
and the course would have carried me a ship's 
length clear of her," answered the dark man with 
the fatal squint. " I called you once, and I called 
you twice ; and, so help me God, I did not know 
that this ship was right in the road." 

" Why didn't you keep a look-out ? " thundered 
the gentleman. "Where were the rest of the 
crew ? " 

" One was keeping watch at the back of his 
head," said I. 

" My sight's not always perfect, I'm afraid," 
said the captain of the yacht, stepping up to give 

c 
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me a good view of his squint. So far from his 
sight being good I could but wonder that he saw 
at all, and which of the images he fixed presented 
itself, and what became of the other. Perhaps 
it got run down. 

" Nice wind-up to a cruise, sir," exclaimed 
the gentleman. **Sent to the bottom by the 

hand of a lubber. Yes," he repeated, glaring 

at the black captain, "a lubber ! Make the 

most of it." He snapped his fingers. " I was 
warned against shipping you, but those who re- 
commended you declared that your squint made 
you careful by proving yourself doubly anxious. 
Now look at that," cried he, tossing his arm 
towards the yacht. 

** I am a man, and can't help squinting," ex- 
claimed the captain. " If I was a h'angel I should 
look straight, but then I shouldn't have to go 
yachtin' for a living." 

*' It's the most preposterously wicked disaster 
at sea I ever read of or heard of," I exclaimed. 
" The whole of your crew should be brought 
up for it." 

The black captain scowled horribly at me. 

" It's old barges of this sort," he exclaimed, 
" a-towing about the Channel that's the curse of 
yachtsmen. What made you slow down so as 
to get in the way when you saw me coming to 
have a look, aiming fair so as to go well astern 
of you ? " 
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** The tug never slackened/' said I. "Is this 
man drunk ? " 

" He's mad," said the gentleman, " and a 
dangerous lunatic has lost me a beautiful yacht, 
towards the cost of which he might scarcely be 
capable of subscribing twopence farthing." 

"Where are my clothes and where are my 
belongings ? " howled the man. " Ain't they as 
much loss to me as yours are to you ? Only 
your loss leaves you rich, and mine leaves me 
poor, and it's because I like being poor and losing 
my clothes I barge into old wagons of this sort, eh ? 
Isn't that it ? " He grinned sarcastically round him 
at the men. They, however, in spite of the yacht- 
owner's presence, began to give the captain the 
full contents of their minds. They had been 
wrecked, they had narrowly escaped with their 
lives, they would lose their wages, and the clothes 
which went down with the vessel. One let fly 
at him, and then another, and meanwhile the 
gentleman stood by my side in silence, watching 
his sinking yacht. She had wounded herself so 
badly that she was quick in filling, and whilst the 
men were abusing the captain of the yacht the 
vessel sank, and sea-flash after sea-flash poured 
over her grave, with half-a-dozen sea-gulls in the 
wind, poising their beaks at the spot, as though 
they waited for something to shoot up. 

" With your permission I will join my daughter 
in the saloon,*' said the gentleman. 



CHAPTER II 



WE ARRIVE 




A NUMBER of boats were coming out from Broad- 
stairs as we were towed slowly on betwixt the 
long succession of chequered buoys marking the 
fairway of the Gull Stream, A yacht had been 
sunk ! There might be something to save : who 
is to know what floats off the deck of a founder- 
ing yacht besides men and women ? The fore- 
most boat hailed us ; but I took no notice of her 
occupants, singing out to James Spry» the chief 
of my three men, not to allow any of those water- 
men on board. I then followed the gentleman 
into the saloon. 

** How is the young lady ? *' said I to my 
wife. 

" She is rapidly coming to. The shock must 
have been great. What a sad sample of a sailor 
must Squinter be, to drive his little ship into 
thb lump of a vessel I Td send the man to 
Portland." 

2J 
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" A man with such a squint as his/' I answered, 
** should not be allowed to look at a ship — far less 
to handle one. God undoubtedly makes the 
sight, but the devil directs it'* 

Here the gentleman broke in and inquired 
my name. I told him it was Captain Stormouth ; 
" and this lady," I added, " is my wife." 

With the bow of an ogre he said, "My name 
is Appleby — Major Appleby. When I get back 
home I shall expect to hear once or twice of this 
disaster. Constance — my daughter, sir — objected 
to the shipment of that squint" 

I had already guessed him to be a soldier 
from his tall and somewhat gallant bearing. He 
wore his hair close cropped, had a sand-coloured 
moustache, and his clothing was cut in military 
fashion. He gazed around the saloon without 
surprise at the singular character of the ship he 
was on board of, and said, " May I ask where you 
are going to in this sheer hulk ? " 

"We are shortly going to bring up," I 
answered. 

He looked slightly puzzled, and said, "This 
is a novel sort of yachting, isn't it ? " 

"It is a sort of yachting," I replied, with a 
smile, " that can be warranted against all calamities, 
save skippers who squint, and who smash right 
into ships in the full glare of daylight How a 
man with such a pair of eyes ever got a master's 
certificate is a mystery to me." 
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Just then the gentleman appeared to notice 
his daughter, who was sitting up looking at him, 
whilst tall Walter Stevens knelt beside her in a 
posture of prayer, beseeching her to " try " and 
drink a little glass of brandy and water. 

She was a rather pretty girl, of a purely 
English type, with soft, dark-brown pleading eyes, 
and plenty of brown hair; her lips had become 
red again, and she had a fine figure, which some- 
how put the idea into my head that Major 
Appleby had married when he was distinctly 
young. She was dressed in a blue serge yacht- 
ing costume, and a white straw hat, which had 
been broken by her fall on deck. 

" Did you ever hear of anything so awful ? '* 
she exclaimed, as her father approached her. 
" Has the Snarl really sunk } " 

"She has, my dear," answered the military 
gentleman, plucking at his moustache with fierce 
energy. 

" I knew what it would be ! You were told 
that Captain Lovejoy was not a competent person, 
and yet you would engage him. Oh, the hateful 
squinting wretch I To think of all the things I 
have lost, which I can never replace, and all 
through that — that '' 

" Blinking owl ! " shouted the Major, quite dis- 
torting his visage by the vehemence with which 
he jerked at his moustache. " Lovejoy ! Ha ! 
A pretty name for a few appropriate comments. 
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Love — ^Joy!" he repeated, with sudden, fierce, 
grinning emphasis. 

"I must really entreat you to restrain your 
very natural indignation a little, sir," exclaimed 
Walter Stevens, surveying the gentleman with his 
congenital smile and slant of the head. "Your 
daughter has had a bad shock, and — won't you 
drink this brandy ? " 

The girl took the glass rather shakily, and 
hysterically gulped down its contents; a few 
moments later she declared herself better, rose 
to her feet, and with the aid of my daughter 
began to remove her broken hat. 

" Where do you intend to bring-up, sir ? " in- 
quired Major Appleby, sinking into a cabin chair. 

**In the Small Downs," I answered. 

" And where is that ? " 

"Right ahead — the portion of that famous 
anchorage, the Downs, which lies in towards the 
bight of the Sandwich river. It is the prettiest 
and most sheltered spot," I answered. 

" Well,'' said he, pulling his tweed cap on to the 
bridge of his nose with a sick smile, " you have 
plenty of help close at hand, anyhow. Mean- 
while, sir, would you be so kind as to send us 
ashore at Ramsgate ? " 

" Certainly," I answered. 

" I shall see," he went on, " whether anything 
can be done about raising that yacht, arid whether 
it will be worth while. She has proved a costly 
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toy to me, and unhappily she is not insured ; but 
I would not mind spending more money to see 
her afloat again." 

I asked for the housemaid to come aft, but 
Amy, who acted as ladies' maid to my wife and 
daughter, explained with a grin that she was ill. 
This was extraordinary, in fact, I may say ridicu- 
lous, as the vessel was in tow of perfectly level 
wheels. 

" Do not trouble about refreshments for us, I 
beg," said Major Appleby. "We had not long 
finished lunch when that lubber sunk the Snarl*' 

My daughter lent the young lady a hat in 
place of the crushed straw, and when it had been 
satisfactorily perched upon the pile of brown 
tresses, we went on deck. 

We had drawn tolerably close in to the Rams- 
gate cliffs, for our water was scarcely ten feet, and 
the tug skipper was towing us well inside the 
regular Fairway, so as to make the shortest course 
for the Small Downs. With the naked eye we 
could see figures walking upon the heights, and a 
big crowd palpitating in many colours upon the 
sands at their base. The town looked gay and ' 
bright in the sunshine : always at hand were the 
song and splendour of the sea. 

" Why on earth," exclaimed Major Appleby, 
who stood by my side surveying the slowly gliding 
picture, whilst the rest had grouped themselves 
near the Dealman at the wheel, "didn^t my 
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bowsprit break the force of the impact sufficiently 
to save the yacht ? " 

"She must have been very lightly built," I 
answered. "A mere butterfly of the sea, which 
would dissolve against such wooden walls as these 
as would the massive plates of a first-class cruiser. 
I watched your bowsprit as you struck us — whew ! 
it went like flicking the ash from a cigar. Yet 
I confess that I am slightly astonished by our 
having escaped from such a collision absolutely 
unharmed." 

" These old hulks are perfect wooden castles/' 
grumbled the Major, who had left off plucking his 
moustache. '* Devilish pleasant end to a cruise 
that had so far been delightful. However, if the 
vessel is to be raised, Til have her up out of it, 
and I shall stay down upon the coast whilst the 
job is being done. Know these parts pretty 
well ? " 

"Very well." 

*' Where will I find a good hotel hereabouts ? " 

I suggested Ramsgate. 

" Too vulgar to stop at," he answered. " Look 
at that mob on the sands — nearly the population 
of a kingdom in itself, I should think. Look at 
that perfect battalion of bathing machines. Look 
at those endless flags, all flying from halls by the 
sea, rifle galleries, tea gardens, and similar places. 
No— I'll try Broadstairs, I think." 

" We shall be seeing something of you aboard 
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our old Noah's Ark, I hope. Our vessel will be 
within an easy row/' said I. 

"Seven miles is a devil of an easy row, 
especially if the tide's against you," he muttered, 
petulantly. " Well, well, thank you for your in- 
vitation. We may come off perhaps. Who d'ye 
say that young man is that is talking to my 
daughter ? " 

" Mr. Walter Stevens." 

" Oh, ah ! a doctor. A tall, good-looking chap, 
but not much practice, I should imagine, from his 
organic grin and the way he carries his head." 

** Absolutely no practice, my dear sir ; other- 
wise he would have been married to my daughter 
before this, for I don't approve of these long 
engagements." 

"He should take a house, stick up a plate and 
make a start in life on the credit of others," said 
the Major, looking towards Stevens, who was 
gesticulating at that moment like a windmill, 
illustrating, as I supposed, some description of the 
collision, and explaining it most ridiculously in his 
language as well as in his postures, to judge by 
the smiles of the Deal boatman at the wheel. 

"He thinks he is too young to practise," said I. 
" Perhaps he is. You cannot offend him more 
than by under-estimating his age. He is seriously 
contemplating going into spectacles, and would 
grow whiskers if wishing would make hair sprout." 

" He is too young," said the Major, gloomily. 
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" As a rule these youthful doctors know Httle more 
than the mere names of diseases, and diagnose to 
gratify the patient rather than to treat him. You 
may be dying from a kidney complaint, and you 
are assured, with juvenile cheerfulness, that it is a 
slight passing touch of lumbago. Well, about 
landing us, sir ? " 

I called to one of our men who stood upon 
the forecastle, and told him to make a waft of our 
ensign, and hoist it at the peak of the gaff, which, 
in company with the three lower yards, still stood. 
This was as a signal for a boat to come to us from 
Ramsgate. I knew that the levelled pocket 
glasses of half a score of sprawling boatmen 
would spot the little tongue of colour almost as 
soon as it was hoisted. When the flag, the fly of 
which was stopped with a bit of spun yarn, had 
been run up, I called to James Spry to hail the 
tug, and request her skipper to slow down to the 
merest snail's pace. This they presently did, 
just keeping the floats of their paddles slapping 
the water sufficiently to enable us to stem the 
babble of eastern tide. 

The time was about a quarter to four. The 
sea that flowed into the low-lying land on our 
bow was golden as a ripe cornfield. 

" Look at those boats coming off," said I to 
the Major, pointing to a group of little white 
lugs which had sprung up together from beyond 
the amber line of the Ramsgate East Pier. " One 
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would think that a regatta was in full flush, such 
a rush do those fellows make when a ship shows 
a signal." 

He laughed and said, " I suppose they will 
demand five pounds to put us ashore." 

"And compromise for as many shillings," I 
replied. " Your British waterman is very much 
like the London cabman — he asks for what he 
gets, and who refuses him ? " 

Miss Appleby came to my side. '*Oh, 
Captain Stormouth," said she, " I am so much 
obliged for the kindness that has been shown to 
us. And Dr. Stevens has been so very sym- 
pathetic and attentive. He has been explaining 
all about the collision, father, and says it would 
not have hurt the Snarl if our bowsprit had 
only been stronger, so as to have warded off 
the blow." 

" He is evidently & very clever young man," 
said Major Appleby, darting sullen looks about 
him. " Where are the men of my yacht ? " 

"Forward, I expect, heaping sea-blessings 
upon Captain Lovejoy and his squint," said I. 

" I have fallen in love with your daughter 
Daisy, Captain Stormouth," went on the young 
Jady. " We shall often meet in London, I hope. 
Dear old Ramsgate!" she cried, clasping her 
hands as she gazed landwards, whilst a little flush 
came into her cheek which half an hour before 
had been as white as the foam alongside. She 
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was certainly quite recovered from her swoon, 
and looked about her full of animation and life. 
I caught Walter Stevens eying her with admira- 
tion. His gaze met mine, and he smiled feebly 
over his collars. 

The first boat of the little fleet swept along- 
side ; her sail was torn down and the mast jerked 
out of its socket by her eager occupants; a 
moment later two clamorous men in guernseys, 
and breeched in blanket, rolled inboards over our 
rail. The Major explained that he, his daughter, 
and the crew of the yacht, wanted to be set 
ashore, and amid a torrent of Kentish dialect a 
bargain was struck. 

Meanwhile several other boats, loaded gun- 
wale deep with excursionists, came paddling 
round about us. They evidently were under 
the impression that we were an old man-of-war 
of the days of Nelson, for whilst they rowed 
round us, or lounged with their hands trailing 
in the water, they sang "Rule Britannia," and 
similar appropriate ditties. 

" We shall trust to see you and your father 
on board sometimes during our stay in the 
Downs," said I to Miss Appleby. 

" I will visit you as often as I may," she 
answered. " I suppose you will be nearly 
opposite Deal ? " 
" Yes." 
'* What a delightfully fresh, original, and I may 
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say fascinating idea! An ocean house-boat." 
She fixed her eyes upon mine, ^nd I then thought 
that she looked a little older than her dress and 
general style and appearance had at first sug- 
gested. Nor could I trace the faintest resemblance 
to her father in her features. 

"An ocean house-boat," repeated the Major, 
musingly. " Gad ! It is somewhat of an original 
idea." 

" But won't you find it very dull ? " continued 
the girl. , 

" Not duller than in lodgings," I answered. 

'* Of course, you will have plenty of visitors. 
You should have a very good time of it — better 
than on the conventional river house-boat. There 
is a savour of danger attending it What fun, 
for instance, to be shipwrecked ! " 

" Once in a year, one's own yacht, too, is 
enough for that," grumbled the Major. " Come, 
Constance, the boat is waiting. Will you request 
one of your men to call my crew, sir." 

Whilst James Spry was bellowing past one of 
the sliding doors of the cavernous-looking top- 
gallant forecastle, the Major and his daughter 
took their leave of us. The latter was particularly 
effusive in her thanks to Walter Stevens for all 
his sympathy and kindness, and she made him 
feel that he had rendered her a great service, 
although I could not see any high merit in our 
friend's genius as an actor of love parts in feeling 
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the pulse of a swooning girl, and inducing her 
to swallow a glass of brandy. 

The yachtsmen came aft in a sullen little mob, 
their evil-eyed skipper hovering upon their skirts 
and dodging their angry looks. They dropped 
over the side into the boat one by one; the 
gentleman and his daughter lingered for a 
moment or two to exchange a few parting 
words ; then they too went down the side ladder, 
and a few seconds later the little sail of the 
boat mounted again, like the slow spreading of a 
gull's wing, as she shoved clear and headed for 
Ramsgate. 

The Dealman then sang out his orders for 
the tug to go ahead again ; this was communi- 
cated in a bull-like roar from our forecastle, and 
in a moment or two the hawser twanged taut, as 
our head slowly swept round seawards, to enable 
us to make an offing which should carry us clear 
of the Brake. 

"What a strange and exciting adventure to 
start our experience with ! " said my wife, gazing 
placidly after the receding boat which was skim- 
ming lightly over the golden tumble of waters 
that flowed in to the Ramsgate pierheads, and 
swept away past them in a glittering volume 
of tide. 

** If I were Major Appleby," said I, " I should 
charge that squint-eyed idiot with wilfully casting 
away the yacht." 
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" Is he not a very gentlemanly man ? Quite 
the military type ! Of course, one must make 
allowances for his irritability — he had good reason 
to be put out. His daughter, too, is a fine, 
fashionable young woman. Did you notice how 
beautifully she was dressed ? " 

" They are a good style of people," said I, 
abstractedly looking at the purple figure-head of 
the Deal boatman peeping up over the brass- 
bound rim of the wheel. " The daughter, as you 
say, is a fine girl, and seems to be good-natured.'* 

•' But, don't you think," continued my wife, 
speaking slowly, "that Walter made rather too 
much of her, considering they were strangers and 
that Daisy was on board looking on and listening 
to him ? She has said nothing to me, but I can 
see by her looks that she is rather vexed about 
it." 

" Well," said I, " I never understood that 
Stevens' brain filled the very ample vacancy 
which his large skull offers for the accommodation 
of the organ. He is right, perhaps, to be atten- 
tive and polite to people, seeing that he is rehears- 
ing for a general practitioner. If he is to marry 
Daisy, and support her by his earnings as a 
doctor, you should encourage his naturial tendency 
to be polite to ladies, for it is from your sex that 
he will mostly get his guineas." 

This led to a discussion, my wife dissenting 
from my views. We were shortly interrupted, 
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however, by my daughter and her sweetheart 
joining us. Meanwhile the tug laboriously pulled 
us across the flashing tide, which the south- 
westerly wind was whipping into a brisk popple, 
and we were nearing the Small Downs. The 
scene was wide, and fresh, and splendid. Over 
the port bow lay the crowd of anchored vessels 
riding wind-bound. They danced with various 
measures upon the running waters ; some with a 
rollicking lurch, and others with gracious curtsey- 
ing, some with stately obeisance, and others with 
frivolous caperings. Once we had brought the 
western cliffs of Ramsgate abeam, we opened out 
the whole, low, tree-fringed bight of the Sandwich 
foreshore. 

There are, indeed, more lively pictures to 
contemplate in this life than the Sandwich flats ; 
but they somehow seem to harmonise and fit in 
with the rest of the scenery, and help to make as 
touching and tender a sea-piece, from Pegwell to 
the South Foreland, as any stretch of our coasts 
that you shall find. For historic interest, and 
richness of association, this tract of land and 
water is unsurpassed. I leaned over the rail, 
dwelling upon the beauties of that charming 
summer picture, radiant under the high light of 
our western glory. The gleam of the wet sand ; 
the sparkle from the windows of houses mainly 
invisible amid the dense rolling verdure ; the 
glancing of the wool-like breakers ; the red roofs 

D 
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and grey towers of the ancient town of Sandwich ; 
the rippling glisten of the serpentine river winding 
its way through the sparse green undulations of 
the sandhills ; the distant country looming blue 
and evasive in the thin air ; the cheery Kentish 
windmills sailing soberly round in the hoarse salt 
wind ; the bright spots of the whitewashed coast- 
guard houses in the foreground — all these details, 
viewed under the glorious expanse and freedom 
of a brilliant June afternoon, make a picture which 
cannot fail to gladden the mind and quicken the 
pulse of the man who will follow the advice of 
Wordsworth, to — 

*^ Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives." 

" Beg pardon, mister," suddenly broke in the 
Deal pilot, " but will yer let one of them blokes of 
yourn come aft and hold this here helium whilst 
I goes for'ard for a snack o' scran ? I'm getting a 
bit hungry. Sou'-sou'-west's the course, and nowt 
to the westwards of 't" 

This prosaic intrusion speedily dispelled my 
poetic musings, and calling to Bill Allen, our third 
hand, I bade him come aft and relieve the boat- 
man. We were now rapidly nearing the waters 
in which I intended to bring up, for the tug 
master was in a hurry to get clear of this job, and 
his little vessel was kicking up a brave wash 
under her sponsons as she strained at our lump 
of a hull. 
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"Major Appleby wondered at my choosing 
the Small Downs as an anchorage, I think/* said 
I to my wife. " I admit that the land is rather 
flat hereabouts, yet what could you have more 
entirely homely and purely English in character 
than that scene ? " 

"It is very pretty," said Daisy, viewing it 
pensively. 

" I was also influenced by considerations of 
security," I continued. ** That reflection should 
count for something with us." 

" Certainly," said Walter Stevens, with 
alacrity. 

" The Small Downs are a part of the road- 
stead where we may confidently expect to find the 
safest moorings in the world. Big ships do not 
bring up there because it is too close to the land 
for them ; and the water is not so deep as in the 
Downs proper. But here we may swing in 
comfort during a few shining weeks without fear 
of anything running foul of us, or apprehension of 
our anchor * growing ' after the palm of it has once 
bitten the shingle at bottom." 

" I suppose this is a pretty familiar spot to 
you. Captain Stormouth ? " said Walter Stevens. 

" I have viewed it once or twice," said I. " It 
belongs to an old log-book of mine. Much has 
happened between now and when I used to gaze 
at these waters from the deck of an outward- 
bounder. I had no wife then, and wasvworth 
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little more than what my sea-chest held. I was 
in command for three years, Daisy, without saving 
a penny ; and it is only by shots at any other 
bullseye than shipping that I am now in a position 
to take a holiday jaunt in a craft which I am old 
enough to recollect in the heyday of her white 
wings/' 

"Well, it is a most original idea, I must 
say," repeated Walter Stevens, looking along the 
decks. 

" What is Miss Appleby's Christian name, I 
wonder ? " said Daisy. 

" Her father called her Constance," said my 
wife. " I wonder if we shall see them again.'* 

" Oh yes, often, I expect," said Walter Stevens. 

"Perhaps not so often," exclaimed my 
daughter. " I do not think Major Appleby is a 
very good-natured man. I doubt if he will prove 
as friendly as you seem to expect. How old 
bhe?" 

" About sixty, I should think," said my wife. 
"Those men with sandy moustaches, and pale 
hair, which is neither white nor grey, seldom look 
their age." 

" He is all sixty," said I, " if he is the father 
of his Constance." 

"She's about thirty," said my wife. 

" Do you think so ? " cried Walter Stevens, 
with much effeminacy, and a manner of smiling 
and lolling his head that should have irritated 
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Daisy, considering the subject. " Now, do you 
know, she did not strike me as more than about 
twenty-one." 

I quitted the party, tired of this trivial talk, 
and fetching a pair of binoculars, amused myself 
by surveying the scene through them. A long, 
black, London steamer was foaming into Rams- 
gate Harbour, her rails populous with heads ; 
her wake left a broad track of lace upon the 
dancing sea far as the eye could reach, and the 
smoke which poured from her yellow slanting 
funnel melted into a brown film upon the further- 
most horizon. There was a vast concourse of 
people, reduced to the proportions of pigmies, 
assembled upon the piers to see her enter. All 
that way there was plenty of colour and animation 
upon the water : boats rowing and sailing to and 
fro ; smacks with bright-red sails, bearing upon 
them a number and the letter R in immense 
black letters, putting out to sea. A tug — a worn, 
staggering, weary, filthy old tug, languidly chased 
by a brimming mud-hopper — was pushing a little 
hillock of foam from her bows ; a quaint Dutch 
butter-rigged schooner was vainly struggling to 
stem the tide and get into the harbour ; whilst 
enclosed within the piers themselves a glimpse 
was to be had of the trim and neat spars of many 
pleasure yachts. 

The late admirable Mr. George Du Maurier 
had, I believe, a great affection for Ramsgate. 
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He had the eye of a master, and that which he 
found good was pretty sure to be so. Of late 
years, it is true, they have done no mean injury 
to the seaward aspect of Ramsgate by the new 
roads, decorations, glaring red houses, and the 
gingerbread-looking structures of the Marina. I 
limit my own fondness for Ramsgate to the days 
of my boyhood. The sands were magnificent, 
for they had not been cut up and encroached 
upon ; no dingy railway terminus, with its hideous 
tunnel, had then been demanded by the wants 
of man. So you got pure, sweet " sea " from the 
East Pier at low water to as far Broadstairs' way 
as you cared to go. In those days you bought 
upon the sands asses' milk fresh from the cow. 
Punch and Judy was the best of its kind. The 
niggers then were not nearly so clever as are the 
negro minstrels of to-day, and they were so much 
the more diverting. The donkeys galloped and 
scampered with the wildness of early days, and 
the sweet-meat seller, or "plum, seed, or pound 
cake " man croaked low his delicious wares as he 
sauntered amongst us with his tray slung round 
his neck. All these things, coupled with the 
simple old houses with green balconies and bay 
windows, and quaint hotels which are associated 
with the childhood of our Queen, and dim, 
ancient by-streets, filled with memories of smug- 
gling, make up the Ramsgate that I love to 
recall. It was the Ramsgate that arose before 
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my mind's eye as I stood, binoculars in hand, 
viewing the transformation which had been 
wrought since the days of my boyhood. 

Two of my seamen were drinking their tea at 
the little capstan upon the forecastle, and the 
Deal boatman was with them, joining with great 
relish in their meal. Bill Allen had acted as 
cook for them. My wife would not hear of 
Elizabeth being asked to cook for the sailors. 
She was quite the best cook we had ever had ; 
and I had to greatly exaggerate my repre- 
sentations of the charms of our novel voyage at 
anchor before I could persuade her to join the 
ship's company. I fear I even went so far as to 
hint that the Small Downs was a spot of per- 
petual calms. Nevertheless she was not superior 
to conversing with the men, and now she leaned 
through the galley door, exchanging banter with 
them in a somewhat shrill voice^ and amid a good 
deal of laughter. 

Emma, the housemaid, who told me that she 
had recovered from her nausea, but who never- 
theless carried the lolling air as of sea-sickness, 
which wants to bring up at every bench, to hold 
on at every stanchion and look over the side, had 
spread afternoon tea upon the fiat top of the 
aftermost skylight, and we sat around it, with a 
bouquet of flowers in the midst of the cups and 
saucers, and mighty pleasant it all was. I, for 
one, was thoroughly enjoying myself. There 
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was, after all, nothing in the little episode of 
having run down the Snarl to cast a shade of \ 

depression upon the outset of our cruise, for her 
owner was evidently a man of wealth, and if he 
did not succeed in lifting his vessel out of her 
bed of ooze, her loss would not leave him much 
the poorer. For the first time in my life, I 
might say, I was at sea, without the worry and 
anxiety of seafaring life. Though we had towed 
down from Gravesend with no further society 
than our own, if I except Walter Stevens, who 
claimed rank as one of the family, it was by no 
means our intention to live a life of isolation. 
The old ship offered abundant accommodation ; 
we would entertain our friends, and invite nice 
people from the shore to come on board. 

" That little tug has pulled us very well, con- 
sidering our great size compared with her own," 
said Daisy, toying with her tea cup. 

"Yes. They are brave little boats, these ! 

Channel tugs. The weather they go through is j 

wonderful. Yonder old hooker reminds me of j 

the clincher-built boats, with tall thin chimneys f 

and rising suns painted on their paddle-boxes, 
which you will see gallantly towing nearly half a 
mile of keels upon the smoky Tyne." 

"Why are they called the Small Downs/ I 
wonder ? " said irrelevant Walter Stevens, jerk- 
ing his head towards the waters over the bows. 

" Because they are not the Great Downs, I 
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suppose," answered my wife, naively. " And do 
you mean to tell me," continued she, turning to 
me, " that the sea never rolls here ? " 

" Impossible," I answered, with a collected 
face. " Look how you are sheltered. The land 
on one side, the great natural breakwater of the 
Goodwin Sands on the other. A small, scarcely 
perceptible heave of ground swell may indeed be 
felt at times, but no sailor's wife would notice 
such a trifle as that, and besides we are not here 
to be sea-sick." 

" The Goodwin Sands I " said Stevens. " Are 
they not very dangerous ? " 

"Very," I answered. 

He stared at me with his somewhat asinine 
smile, and feebly ejaculated, " Oh ! " 

" Yonder's Deal, sir," said the pilot, lurching 
aft, wiping his mouth upon the back of one hand, 
and pointing over the port bow with the other. 
" Would you be pleased to tell me whereabouts 
you'd like to bring up ? " 

I rose from my seat to inspect the situation 
of the land before answering. The quaint, breezy, 
little straggling town rose from out of the water's 
edge nearly a league ahead of us, with the spider- 
like line of the pier jutting eastwards, and the 
great, emerald-crowned head of the South Fore- 
land looming in a glistening terrace beyond. We 
were bringing the concourse of ships, riding to their 
anchors in the Downs, well upon the port beam. 
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'*What soundings do we get in the Small 
Downs ? '* I asked the Deal boatman. 

" Three and a 'arf fadom close in 'longshore/' 
he replied, burying his hands in a pair of bottom- 
less pockets and expanding his chest. 

" Well, you know these waters better than I 
do. Where do you think you should find a good, 
safe, comfortable berth — a place where we could 
ride for a couple of months or so, and be snug in 
any weather that might come along ? " 

He reflected a minute, peeping at me fur- 
tively out of the corners of his dim, bloodshot 
eyes ; then answered — 

*' If I was you, sir^'d bring-up within half-a- 
mile of the land, just to the nor rads of Sandown 
Castle. The ground there's oncommon good for 
holding, and you're just nicely inside the south 
rail of the Brake, clear of everythink, as you 
might say." 

I knew Deal well enough to be able to fix 
the spot he suggested in my mind's eye ; it was 
just about the situation I had contemplated moor- 
ing the Calenture in. 

•* That will do very well," said I, to the Deal 
boatman, and he went forward to screech his 
instructions to the master of the tug. 

*'We are going to anchor opposite Sandown 
Castle," said I, seating myself again, and pass- 
ing my cup for more tea. 

** Sandown Castle 'i " said Daisy. 
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*' Yes. A rare old pile of ruins, about half-a- 
mile from the north end of Deal. It is full of 
dark and narrow subterranean passages, said to 
harbour no end of smuggled treasure." 

Walter Stevens pricked his ears, and I detected 
in the expression of his moony face a resolve to 
explore those crumbling ramparts. We finished 
tea, and Emma came out of the cuddy to clear 
the skylight I had flattered myself with the 
project of carrying out a little nautical routine, 
and smiled inwardly when James Spry struck 
three sharp clear strokes upon the forecastle bell. 

" What is that ? " asked my wife. 

"Half-past five," I answered. "You must 
learn the method of keeping time at sea, my 
dear."' 

For another twenty minutes or thereabouts 
we held on, steadily approaching the shore. The 
wind had all fined away with the westering of the 
sun, and the sea had fallen as smooth as a sheet 
of glass. Deal was now plainly visible, with its 
foreshore of yellow shingle and bright varnished 
boats, its white-washed houses and tarry huts. 

" I suppose you'll ride to two anchors, sir ? " 
exclaimed the pilot. " I see you've got a mooring 
swivel for'rard ready for bending to your cables." 

"Yes," said I, *'two anchors will give us 
greater security. 

He shouted out to know whether all was 
clear for letting go, and receiving an affirmative 
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flourish from James Spry, yelled to the tug to 
cast off. The end of the hawser fell with a heavy 
splash into the water, and our men began slowly 
dragging the great dripping coils inboards ; the 
little steamer swept round, and went slapping 
away in the direction of Ramsgate. 

" Stand by your anchors ! " shouted the Deal- 
man, giving the spokes of the wheel a twirl to 
cant the bows of the ship to the tide. *' One- 
two — three — Let go ! " 

There was a mighty double splash, and a 
steam-like fountain of spray soared to twice the 
height of our catheads ; the huge links of the 
cables fled through the hawse-pipes with a roar 
like the hurricane rush of an express train ; then 
came the snub of the tautening cables, which sent 
a quiver through the length of the ship : 
slowly she swung to the slackening tide, and 
lay at rest We had begun our voyage at 
anchor. 



CHAPTER III 



THE DESERTER 



The vast red ruin of burning light sank over the 
shining terrace of cliffs in the north-west. I have 
noticed that the sunsets are very splendid in these 
parts ; white, green and red. The waters began 
to darken into slate, and the firmament deepened 
into clear indigo. The stars came out presently 
in their multitudes, and seeming to find a reflection 
more brilliant than themselves in the galaxy of 
twinkling riding-lights on board the ships anchored 
in the Downs. Ashore, the glimmer of the lights 
was like the hovering of innumerable fireflies. 

It was a breathless summer evening, warm, but 
not sultry, and but for the babble of the tide, past 
the massive links of our cable, you would have 
found the water stirless as a sheet of glass. The 
sounds from the land reached us in drowsy, far- 
away echoes, like the rustle of life from a Lilliputian 
kingdom; occasionally the clear, thin notes of a 
bugle from the Marine barracks at Walmer floated 
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to our ears, and once or twice we caught the 
mufHed throbbing of drums and the reedy trilling 
of fifes. 

We had sat down to dinner at half-past seven, 
whilst the lower limb of the sun still looked twice 
a man's height above the horizon. The saloon or 
cuddy of our ship looked quite radiant in the 
western glow, falling slantwise through the sky- 
lights on to the snow-white damask of the long 
centre table, with its furniture of glass and silver 
plate, flashing myriads of tiny suns of their own. 
I stepped down the companion ladder to survey 
the interior before the rest of the family assembled, 
and for the moment my eye grew dim and my 
heart swelled to the score of old memories and 
associations which arose within me as I stood 
viewing that familiar shipboard scene. 

Our meal was not as well cooked as it might 
have been. Elizabeth sent word by Emma, the 
housemaid, that she was afraid she would never 
be able to make much of the stove in the galley ; 
she'd always been used to a proper kitchen 
range, and she was blessed if she could understand 
these shipboard arrangements. In short, she did 
not do herself justice on this first occasion. Still, 
we managed to put a good-humoured face upon 
the trifling inconveniences ; the novelty of our 
situation and the calmness and beauty of the 
weather went far to maintain our disposition to 
make light of such matters. 
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The saloon of the Calenture was a spacious 
one ; twenty people might have dined at the long 
central table. Although this interior had been 
shorn of much of its original glory when the vessel 
was condemned as a hulk, I had gone to the expense 
of having it comfortably furnished for our con- 
venience, and indeed it now looked a very stately 
apartment with its bravery of gilt work and mirrors, 
its piano and sideboard, its plush-like chairs and 
thick carpet, with such finishing touches as it got 
from the large silver-plated lamps, the globes of 
gold fish swinging under the skylights, the ferns 
and flowers, and a score of similar details. 

" I wonder," said my daughter Daisy, seating 
herself and looking about her, " how many people 
have sat down in their time, as we are doing now, 
to eat their meals in storm and in sunshine in this 
same saloon." 

" Ay," said I, " where are they all 'i But ask 
not, for nothing in the shape of the dead shall be 
revealed unto you." 

" Oh, pa, how solemn, all on a sudden," cried 
Daisy. I smiled and continued, *' If there is one 
object more than another in this world to set a 
man musing, I should say it is an old hulk of this 
description." 

" D'ye know," said Walter Stevens, smiling 
away like the eternal mandarin of the toy-shop, 
as though what he was about to say were the 
funniest thing imaginable, "I hope that we're 
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quite safe here. I have just been talking to Spry, 
who says these Deal boatmen are great rascals, 
and will always try and get a ship into difficulties 
so as to earn money by helping her out again. 
Spry thought it possible that, with this notion, the 
man we had on board might have anchored us in 
a dangerous position." 

*' Oh, do not worry — you may sleep comfort- 
ably I " said I, with a sneer, for to tell the truth I 
was somewhat vexed at the stupid young fellow 
making a suggestion which might possibly have 
alarmed my wife and daughter. 

'* Well, we certainly seem to be all right here," 
said my wife, placidly. "One might be on dry 
land, so still is the ship." 

"What will you find for those three sailors 
to do ? " asked Daisy. 

" Oh, there will be plenty to keep them 
occupied. One of them must always be on the 
look-out day and night, standing what is called 
an anchor watch. Then there will be the decks 
to wash down and the ship to keep clean, and a 
good deal of boat work in pulling us to and from 
the shore, and bringing off provisions. Of course, 
their job is an easy one compared with what a 
sailor has to go through at sea, but still they will 
have something more to do here than sit down and 
smoke their pipes all day long." 

" How far are we from the land ? " asked my 
wife. 
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"Only half-a-mile, or a few fathoms over/' 
I answered, ** There is a beautiful steep-to 
shingle beach for landing upon all the way along 
here." 

" But a very heavy sea runs upon it when it 
blows hard, so the Deal boatman said/' exclaimed 
Walter. 

When we had finished our meal, we all went 
on deck, and I paced up and down, smoking a 
cigar and enjoying my own reflections and the 
balmy glorious evening. The Calenture was of 
the ordinary type of the frigate-built ships of her 
class ; she had a good poop which made a fine 
promenade, a comparatively short waist, and a 
high topgallant forecastle. Of the eight airy little 
sea-bedrooms with which she was fitted, we had 
furnished four for our own accommodation, and a 
couple of spare ones for any friends who might 
visit us. 

There was a low rumble of men's voices for- 
ward, interspersed with the shriller tones of 
females, and an occasional laugh, from which I 
judged that our domestics were getting upon a 
friendly footing with the seamen. Our own deep- 
throated bell struck the hour of nine, and almost 
simultaneously the chimes were taken up in a 
distant silvery tinkling by the vessels anchored 
ahead of us. My wife and Daisy remained on 
deck till nearly eleven o'clock; and after they 
had gone below to retire to rest, I continued to 
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promenade with Walter Stevens, for the beauty 
of that spacious night was too inviting to be 
readily quitted. We were in the midst of a dis- 
cussion upon some medical point, which was one 
of the few topics on which Walter really had 
something to say, when Thomas Prand called to 
me from the forecastle. 

" Hallo ! " said I, stopping in my walk with 
my cigar poised midway to my lips. 

" There's a man hailing us somewhere, sir. I 
can't see any signs of a boat. The voice keeps 
getting closer." 

" Where does your strange voice seem to come 
from ? " said I. 

*' Somewhere out there on the starboard bow," 
he answered, pointing towards the land. 

I listened, and then, after a pause of a few 
heart-beats only, distinctly heard a thin, faint voice 
calling to us out of the silence of the night, 
" Help ! help ! I am drowning ! " 

" Call the other two hands, and down quarter- 
boat," I cried. " Quick, now. A man is perishing 
out there ! " 

He sprang to the hatch with the alacrity of a 
sailor used to the call of emergency, and shouted 
down it ; the other men were on deck in a trice, 
and scampering aft to the boat falls. With a 
promptitude which did my heart good they 
lowered the little craft into the water, tumbled 
into her, and shoved off. 
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Meanwhile, the distressful cry was twice re- 
peated. It sounded, as Prand had said, to come 
from away off the starboard bow ; but the night, 
although clear and silent, was dark, there being no 
moon, and the glimmer of the starlight too feeble 
to reveal any object upon the indigo water. The 
two men in the quarter-boat pulled a little distance 
ahead of the ship, and lay upon their oars, wait- 
ing and listening. Prand and Walter Stevens 
remained with me upon the forecastle, the three of 
us peering into the gloom, and straining our ears. 
The bright flame of our riding light cast a little 
wake of glittering spangles for a distance of near 
upon a cable's length over the bows ahead, and I 
once or twice fancied that I saw a small black 
speck, as of a man's head, show out like an ink 
blot upon this shaft of illusive sheen, but could 
not be sure. But even whilst I stared, pointing 
out the object to my two companions, neither of 
whom could see it, the cry for help rose again ; a 
hoarse croak, coming as I could have sworn, from 
the very spot I had been watching. 

" There he is, Jim,'* I heard the voice of Allen 
exclaim. " Give way, brother ! " And then 
came the quick, dull thump of the oars in the 
thole pins, accompanied by the sparkle of the sea 
as the dripping blades rose and fell, I saw 
the boat, clearly outlined as a cutting in black 
paper, sweep up to the spot where the black 
object floated ; the two men tumbled into the 
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bows of her, and so deep was the hush of that 
summer night that I could plainly hear the gasps 
of the drowning man as they dragged him in- 
boards. Prand went below to fetch a light : by 
the time he had returned bearing with him a 
large globular lantern, caged in wire, the boat 
was back alongside, hanging on to the gangway 
ladder which the men had shipped directly after 
we had brought up. 

"You have got the man?" said I, whilst 
Prand held his lamp slantwise to show the rays 
of it down into the boat 

" Ay, sir, and only just in time, too, I allow. 
He seems well nigh spent." 

" Can you bring him up, or shall I come down 
and look at him ? " inquired Walter Stevens. 

"Oh, I allow we can bring him up right 
enough,*' said James Spry. " Make fast the 
painter there, Bill. So ! Now catch hold under 
the arms — you go first," and swinging like a pair 
of drunken men they came staggering over the 
side, bearing their burthen with them. He was 
clad only in a gray shirt, which clung to him in 
sodden pulp. In the lamplight he looked a finely 
built fellow. His eyes were closed ; his black 
hair was cut short, and little streams of water 
from it trickled down his face. 

"Lay him down here for a moment," said 
JtfBvens, authoritatively. " From his appear- 
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artificial respiration, in which case no time is to 
be lost " 

The men placed him upon the deck, and 
Walter plumped on to his knees beside him. 

" Oh, hell do presently," said he, feeling the 
man's wrist. " Exhaustion and cramp — nothing 
more. A good stiff glass of brandy, when he 
comes to enough to swallow it." 

" I wonder how he came to be in the water 
like this ? " said I. 

" D'ye know what I allow about him, sir ? '* 
exclaimed Prand. " I've been in the Navy myself, 
and think I can tell you what he is.*' 

"What? A bluejacket ? " 

"No. A runaway Marine.'' 

" What makes you think so ? *' 

" Well, that Army grey shirt rather puts him 
away, and taking it that there are large Marine 
barracks ashore here, and that no man could be 
out here swimming for pleasure at this hour of the 
night — well, you see, it like puts the idea into my 
head." 

" His hair is close-cropped, soldier-like," said 
I. " You are very likely to be right But the 
poor devil must have been hard put to it to make 
him risk his life like this." 

" A deserter 1 " said Walter Stevens, stroking 
his chin musingly. "He had better be taken 
below. Captain Stormouth." 

As he spoke the man gurgled in his throat, 
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opened his eyes, and raised himself on to his 
elbows, blinking at the light in Prand's hand like 
an owL 

" Why, I'm wet," said he, smiling feebly and 
passing his hand over his hain " Is it raining ? '* 

"You were in the sea, swimming, and we 
picked you up. Don't you remember ? " said I. 

He sat bolt erect with a sudden startled 
expression, as though recollection came back to 
him with a rush, and said, " Yes, yes, I remember 
now. What ship is this ? She is not a man-of- 
war ?" 

" No," I answered, " she is not a man-of-war. 
She is a — well, in fact, she is a yacht," for odd as 
it may seem I could not for the moment give the 
character of our vessel a name. 

"The man is shivering and his teeth are 
chattering," said Walter. " He must positively 
be taken below. We can question him in the 
morning." 

"You are right," said I. "Spry, help this 
man below, and come into the saloon for a glass 
of grog for him. I suppose there is a spare bunk 
and bedding he can occupy ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Right ! What, eight bells ? God bless me, 
I had no idea it was so late. Well, our first day 
at sea has been marked with two more or less 
exciting adventures, and Miss Appleby thought 
we should find it dull.'' 
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A few moments later I went to my cabin and 
turned in, wondering if this man was really a 
deserter, and, if so, what we ought to do with 
him ? Our first night at sea passied very quietly ; 
the ship floated as stirless as a half-tide rock, and 
my wife declared in the morning that although 
she had found her bunk rather narrow and cramp- 
ing at first, yet she had not slept better for 
months* 

"One would really think that a steam-roller 
had been over the sea," said Walter Stevens, who 
in a suit of variegated pyjamas came from off the 
forecastle, where two of the men had been sous- 
ing him with buckets of the sparkling brine. 

I inquired about the man we had picked up, 
and was told that he still lay asleep in his ham- 
mock. "He do snore something 'orrible," added 
Prand, who gave me this piece of intelligence. 

It was a very hot morning, the sun hanging in 
a tropic glare away over the northern limb of the 
Goodwin Sands, and whitening the water all in 
that direction into a blinding dazzle. A faint 
streak of cloud, more like the trailing of smoke 
from some vanished steamer, hung low down in 
the south-west, and made me conjecture, when I 
took notice that the hand of the barometer had 
gone back, we were likely to have some wind 
before the day was out. AH the vessels still lay 
in the Downs ; indeed I think others must have 
sneaked down upon the tide and brought up 
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during the night, such a vast concourse did they 
make. Most of them had dropped their sails, 
festooned in the clew-lines, to dry the canvas, 
and the water all away off Walmer was coloured 
by their sea bravery of cloth and bunting. I 
fetched my binoculars to inspect one very large 
four-masted ship, which lay anchored a little apart 
from the rest. Her hull was slate-coloured, with 
a long narrow band of painted ports, and a 
streak of vermilion blending into its own reflection 
under the bows. I suppose she was what the sea- 
men of this age would call a very fine vessel ; but 
the prejudices of the man who could recall the 
sailing ship in the palmiest days of her glory, 
when the topsail had not been split in twain to 
furnish an excuse for curtailing crews, and when 
men reckoned that six inches of timber was better 
betwixt them and the water than five-eighths of 
iron, caused me to turn a somewhat sour eye upon 
that craft. 

These modern clippers of ours always give 
me the impression of being what we used to call 
monkey-sparred; the short bumpkin projecting 
beyond the stem-head is but a poor substitute for 
the long tapering jibbooms. There is no reason, 
I suppose, why sails should not clew up at the 
yard-arms ; but what a clumsy roll-up they make 
of their furling compared with the skin-tight 
symmetry of the old-fashioned bunt Then, 
ain, a hurricane bridge, from the topgallant 
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forecastle to the break of the poop, is no doubt a 
good idea. When I was a youngster going to 
sea we used to flounder through the smother in 
the waist during heavy weather. The fact is, I 
suppose, ships were then built to go over the 
surge ; now I believe they chiefly wash through 
it, and these unsightly superstructures are 
rendered necessary. 

I made these few reflections to myself as I 
stood at the rail with the glasses glued to my 
eyes, for I guessed that any dissertation upon 
these points would be scarcely likely to interest 
Walter Stevens or my wife and Daisy, who stood 
by. I turned my binoculars on to the land and 
slowly swept the range of familiar scene. I do 
think that Deal, seen from the waters abreast, 
presents a picture of one of the quaintest, saltest, 
heartiest, most thoroughly nautical- looking places 
anywhere to be found. Seafaring suggestions 
meet the eye at every turn, look where you 
please; in the row of bright varnished luggers 
lying hove-up high and dry between and in front 
of the seawardly houses ; in Beach Street — or 
rather such glimpses of it as you get from the 
water betwixt many draughty gaps and shingle- 
heaped openings — encumbered with huge anchors 
and ranges of cable ready ta ship off" to any 
vessel that may part her ground tackle; in the 
capstans, and public-houses with rudely bedaubed 
heads for signboards; in queer little woodea 
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hutches, caked over an inch thick with pitch, 
inside of which are usually to be seen several 
boatmen sitting amid a bluish atmosphere of 
tobacco smoke and keeping a look-out, with a 
dim glimpse in the twilight past them of hanging 
oilskins, bloated like the bodies of seamen who 
have committed suicide ; in tall poles with fleets 
of yellow fishing-nets hoisted thereupon to dry ; 
in the broken-down old buildings locally termed 
factories, where sprats and pilchards are gutted 
and oiled and tinned, and being thus sardinned, 
are sent forth to the great joy of those who can 
get them ; and last but not least in the figures of 
the sailorly-looking men clad in sleeve waistcoats 
and blue guernseys and fear-nought trousers, 
lounging about as longshoremen will when there 
is nothing going on to bustle them into a show of 
clumsy and sprawling activity. 

A galley-punt came driving past us towards 
the shore, her big lug sail hanging idly from the 
mast, propelled by a pair of oars which rose and 
fell in shafts of dripping gold, A man in brass 
buttons sat in the stern sheets, and I guessed 
him to be the pilot which the boat was landing 
from the big steamer that had just gone down 
Channel, with her screw half out of the sea and 
thrashing round like the arms of a windmill in 
the midst of a hillock of dazzling snow. I ndeed, 
look where one would, the scene was full of 
animation and colour, and the joyousness and 
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freedom of the wide blue and glittering morning 
was in it all 

" We need never be dull here," said I, return- 
ing my binoculars to their case. 

"Oh no, we shall not be dull," said Daisy. 
" It's a lucky thing, though, that the eternal sea 
is always changing, I mean in its aspects and 
moods; otherwise" — and here she smiled de- 
murely on Walter. 

**Hark!" said Walter, raising his forefinger 
with that feeble smile of his, which made the 
gesture a particularly meaningless one. " Is that 
a sound of singing ? " 

We listened a minute ; it was the chorus- 
ing of men's voices, distinctly and clearly heard 
as it floated over the polished surface of the 
water. 

" Yes," said I, *' it is a chanty." 

" What is that ? " inquired my wife. 

"A real sailors' song, my dear — not an 
effusion of the music hall, about grog, and hats 
on nine hairs, sweethearts and wives, rollicking 
lively hearties, and the like, but a genuine sailors' 
chorus, known only to sailors, sung only by 
sailors, and not to be heard anywhere else but on 
shipboard. Hark ! it is a pump chorus, and 
comes from that motherly-looking old barque out 
there. * Whiskey, Johnnie I ' as I'm a man ! 
Oh no, the old sea life isn't quite dead yet." 

" What do they sing for ? " asked Daisy. 
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"To help them with their work. The sea- 
man's adage is that a song is as good as ten men. 
The rhythm enables them to pull and heave 
together. How clearly you can catch the melody. 
Lucky, perhaps, that we are just far enough away 
for the words to be indistinguishable, for sailors 
are great improvisers in their chanties, and their 
sentiments are not always of the choicest." 

" Who writes sailors' songs, I wonder ? " said 
Walter. 

" Nearly all of them come from America. 
Probably nothing survives of the original songs 
but their titles, or the refrain. Every forecastle 
puts its own verses to the airs— chiefly composed 
of invectives against the skipper and mates who, 
according to time-honoured custom, are obliged 
to stand aft mutely hearkening to the hurricane 
chorus of abuse which comes with every mani- 
festation of enjoyment from the throats of the 
toiling crew." 

Amy now came to report breakfast as ready, 
and we entered the saloon. Our conversation 
fell upon the subject of the man we had picked 
up during the previous night ; Stevens narrated 
the whole incident for the benefit of my wife and 
daughter. 

*' What will you do with him if he turns out to 
be a deserter, papa ? " inquired Daisy. 

"Oh, give the poor wretch an old coat and 
half-a-crown, and put him ashore," I answered. 
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" The Army will be but little the worse off for 
the loss of a scoundrel trooper." 

"Why trooper?*' inquired Stevens. *'If he 
is a Marine, he would be a private/' 

I made no answer ; a sailor always disdains 
too accurate a knowledge of the military life. 

" Why should a man go into a calling which 
he doesn't like, I wonder ? " said my wife. 
"Every person has an opportunity of choosing 
for himself." 

" A man enters life loaded with obligations," 
said Walter, dipping his spoon thoughtfully into 
the marmalade jar, "and his choice is not always 
quite voluntary. Consider his responsibilities ; 
they are not only those of love-making, children, 
money-making, and the keeping of money ; inside 
every man lives an intelligent community of beings 
who are absolutely dependent upon his prudence 
and self-government. The heart, for example, 
is shocked by alcohol ; the kidneys go in jeopardy, 
along with their owner, through a hundred neg- 
lects, follies, and wickednesses. The good- 
humoured liver ends as a hob-nailed deceit ; or 
as a demon, a worm compared with its native 
dignity, or the importer of water into the stomach, 
which never did anything to wrong it except by 
the volition of the villain to whom it belongs. 
All the organs over which man has absolute 
control marvellously display the beautiful and 
holy wisdom with which they were created, until 
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man, to whom the royal gift is handed, makes 
pain, suifering, and hell of them to the fool who, 
knowing what to do, did the unlawful and the 
wrong thing/' 

"Bravo, Walter, my boy!" said I, quite 
pleased, for I had never heard Stevens " come 
out " in this way before. " Do yourself justice, 
and you will yet go ahead of the countless duffers 
who grace your profession/' 

" I was once in practice for a short time," 
continued Walter, his congenital smile broadening 
into a wide grin of gratification. " I went to 
Bath as assistant to a general practitioner." 

" You were not there long," said I, dryly. 

" No, I was under the influence of migraine, 
as we call it, all the time I lived in Bath." 

" Then what made you live in Bath ? " said 
Daisy. 

"Because I was under the influence of 
migraine," he answered with a laugh. " Bath 
is a very nice place, but there are perhaps one 
too many doctors there. I believe they are 
nearly as numerous in that city as the Major- 
Generals you meet We used to say that the 
reason the pavements were so wide there was 
to enable people to cut one another without 
obliging them to cross the road." 

" What would you like to do with yourselves 
this morning ? " said I, rising from the table, 
and groping in my pockets to find my pipe. 
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" There are boats to put you ashore if you wish 
to feel dry land under your feet again. There 
are fishing-lines if you like to bob over the side — 
and let me tell you that the Deal waters abound 
with whiting and yield good sport Or, if you 
are of my turn of mind, there is the delight of 
doing nothing but loaf about the decks of this 
old hulk, dwelling upon the beautiful effects of 
sea and sky and land, which if you'd had to 
travel as far as the Bay of Naples to behold, I 
suppose you would be in raptures over." 

They began to debate as to what they should 
do, and as each one suggested something different, 
and I saw the discussion would last for a long 
while, I quitted them and went on deck. The 
sun was now pouring down fiercely upon our 
planks, and I called out for two of the men to 
lay aft and spread the awning. A large punt, 
with two men in her, and baskets full of vege- 
tables and bread piled up in her stern-sheets, 
floated alongside the fore-chains. 

'* D'ye want anything in the bumming line, 
mister ? '* sang out one of the two — an inimensely 
fat man with a crimson face, half concealed 
beneath the turned-down brim of a sugar-loaf 
hat "Beautiful vegetables, butter, heggs, milk 
an' sorft tack, all at shore prices." 

" You Deal bumboatmen have changed con- 
siderably since my time, if what you say is true," 
I exclaimed. 
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"How long dye mean to live here, sir?" 
inquired the other. 

" Oh, for some weeks to come." 

•* Maybe as you 11 want a bit o' fresh meat, 
and other wittles, the best the Deal market can 
purduce, from time to time. Werry pleased to 
bring you off a morning paper every day, sir." 

I called for Elizabeth, and my cook stepped 
out of the galley in a neat print dress, her arms 
bared above the elbow. 

"Just see what those men have to sell, and 
whether you can do any shopping with them," 
said I, pointing over the side. 

She stepped briskly to the rail, and there 
presently ensued a most ludicrous scene, during 
which I was like to have split my sides : Elizabeth 
sawing the air and pecking at the two fellows 
like an old hen whilst she bartered with them, 
freely abusing them for thieves and rogues, which 
they no doubt were, whilst they were hoarsely 
persuasive or clamorously indignant. Finally, 
some very doubtful-looking pieces of meat, a 
basket of potatoes, and an armful of cabbages 
were passed over the side. I was appealed to 
for money, and when the chink of the silver was 
muffled in the pockets of the blanket breeches, 
the boat shoved off and went leisurely pulling 
away towards the other ships anchored in the 
Downs. 

The low-lying bank of clouds I had taken 
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notice of before breakfast away in the south and 
west had now risen into a fleecy ridge, with many 
delicate detached flakes of golden vapour sailing 
in high squadrons above the uppermost edge of it, 
and a little breeze was beginning to ruffle the sur- 
face of the brine, blurring it all over as the breath 
does the face of a mirror. I took but small 
account, however, of the weather, seeing the time 
of year and that our glass still stood fairly high. 
We might possibly get a sun breeze, as sailors call 
those summer Channel winds which spring up and 
decline with the rising and going down of the 
sun ; but the popple it would create I well knew 
would scarcely stir our hulk at her moorings. 

By eleven o'clock, however, it was blowing a 
brisk wind, warm as the breath of a tropical night, 
out of the south-west, and the waters of the Downs 
were all a-dance, flashful as molten gold, and so 
dazzling in the glare of the sun that it was im- 
possible to look long in that direction. My wife 
and Daisy and Stevens had concluded to remain 
on board till after lunch, and then go ashore and 
explore Deal. They sat about the deck with 
books in their hands, but I noticed that their eyes 
were constantly roaming over the waters ; indeed, 
it is almost impossible to read with any degree of 
interest on shipboard, there is so much to distract 
the attention. 

Presently Walter put down the encyclopaedia- 
looking volume upon which the brim of his straw 
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hat had been resting as he pored over the pages, 
and stepped over to my side. 

" It is coming on to blow/' said he. 

" A little summer breeze," I answered. " And, 
by the way, please don't make any more remarks 
such as you did last night about the Goodwin 
Sands, of a nature to alarm the ladies. No 
purpose can be served by trying to introduce an 
element of fear into this little holiday jaunt of ours." 

" I will be more careful. It was rather stupid 
of me ; I did not think of it till afterwards. I can 
quite see there is nothing to be afraid of." Then, 
suddenly straightening his back and shading his 
eyes, he exclaimed, " Whatever is that over 
there ? " 

I followed the direction indicated by his out- 
stretched arm, and on the edge of the white shaft 
of sun dazzle, caught sight of an occasional golden 
jet of spray, shaping itself suddenly like a large 
spangled plume out of some gleaming object at its 
base, and almost instantly vanishing in a little 
shower of glistening haze. 

" Porpoises at play," said I. " The Downs 
are full of them. Maria, Daisy, come and look 
at these lubbers of the deep. What would you 
not give to roll as gracefully in the waltz as they 
do in the sea ? " 

My wife and daughter drew to my side, and 
stood looking on, with exclamations of wonder and 
admiration. 
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"Ton my word, it's as good as seeing a whale/' 
cried Stevens, washing his hands in the sunshine 
and drying them in the wind ; " in fact, I thought 
only whales blew up fountains of vapour like that. 
You're quite sure they are not little whales, 
Captain Stormouth ? " 

I looked at the young fellow's face to see 
whether he was serious, but that grin of his made 
it quite impossible to interpret his expression. 

" They might perhaps be wigwams for goose's 
bridles," said I ; " but as it is I reckon they're only 
shooting boots and shoe laces not yet cut up." 

" Porpoise hide," explained my wife, naively. 

*' Is that a man in a boat out there?" ex- 
claimed Daisy, pointing with the tip of her closed 
parasol towards a small black object about a third 
of a mile away over the starboard bow. I pulled 
out my binoculars and levelled them ; the thing 
looked too flat on the water for a boat. 

** Goodness gracious ! " said I. "It is an idiot 
in a canoe ! How some fools tempt Providence, to 
be sure! Fancy a man deliberately putting out 
to sea in a craft like that." 

" How dangerous ! " said Daisy. " Why, even 
the little waves this wind makes are enough to 
swamp a canoe." 

" I don't like going on the water in canoes," 
said Walter. *• I got too many duckings out of 
them whilst I was at college. A chap wants 
good nerve to go to sea in one." 
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" He is coming this way — to take a look at us, 
I suppose," said I, keeping the canoe in the field 
of my glasses. The occupant was a young man, 
dressed in a striped shirt of bright colours and a 
white slouched hat. He worked a single paddle, 
with two broad blades, which rotated like a wind- 
mill in his hands. I saw he had some difficulty to 
balance himself in his fragile craft, for the frisk on 
the water made her frisky. 

On a sudden a must singular, and I may 
say, in its way, highly ludicrous, incident occurred. 
A violent commotion seemed to take place in the 
water just ahead of the canoe ; her slender bow 
shot up into the air, and the man in the bright 
shirt did a very complete somersault over his 
paddle, whilst simultaneously with the splash of 
his falling body there arose a small sea, and I 
caught the oily gleam of a jet-like shape arching 
over and vanishing again. 

"Good heavens!" I shouted. "A porpoise 
has capsized him." 

Stevens laughed imbecilely, and my wife and 
Daisy shrieked a little. I kept my glasses bent 
upon the spot. The man rose from his dive in 
the space of a few breaths, with his face towards 
our ship ; I saw him squeeze the brine out of his 
eyes with his knuckles, and strike out with the 
long easy strokes of a good swimmer. His canoe 
floated upside down, with the paddle and his boat- 
shaped hat close alongside of her. 
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" How dreadful ! He will be drowned ! Can't 
you send help ? " cried my wife. 

" He is all right," said I. " He is a good 
swimmer ; he'll hold on till he's picked up." 

I then called to Prand and Spry, who were at 
work at some job in the waist, and told them to 
get into the smallest of our boats, which had been 
lowered early in the morning and now floated 
alongside the accommodation ladder, and row 
towards the man and pick him up. 

"We seem," said I, "to have anchored here 
for some beneficent purpose. This will be our 
second rescue within a few hours. By the way, I 
had forgotten all about the man we picked up last 
night. He keeps himself well out of sight." 

" Elizabeth says he is a very low person, and 
uses dreadful language," said my wife. 

"He is no doubt a runaway soldier," said I. 
" We will set him ashore as soon as possible." 

I watched our boat near the swimming man, 
and saw him lay hold of her gunwale, and haul 
himself inboards with as much ease and dexterity 
as though he had voluntarily gone over the side 
for a dip. He seated himself upon one of the 
thwarts, and through my glass I could see by his 
gestures and the movement of his lips that he 
was discussing some point with the men. This 
evidently concerned his canoe, for he appeared to 
be expostulating with Spry, who once or twice 
shook his head. However, after a few moments' 
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deliberation, my men rowed on to where the little 
fabric floated in a capsized flashful gleam upon 
the glistening ripples, and lifted her bodily into 
our boat They then picked up the paddle and 
hat, which the owner clapped jauntily upon his 
brow, all soaking as it was, and putting about 
they came pulling back again to alongside the 
Calenture. 



CHAPTER IV 



CAPTAIN TALBOT, R.M.L.I. 



I STOOD at the top of the gangway steps to receive 
the gentleman, and the rest of our little party 
leaned over the bulwark rail close by, watching 
the boat as she came alongside. The canoe, 
which lay along the thwarts, impeded the rowers, 
and they approached slowly. As she floated to 
the bottom grating of the ladder, he of the 
bright shirt jumped lightly out, raising his sodden 
hat as he climbed the steps with as much non- 
chalance as though he were paying us a visit of 
ceremony. 

" I'm sure I am immensely obliged to you, sir, 
for sending a boat to my assistance," said he. 
" 'Gad, what an extraordinary accident I I really 
thought an earthquake had uphove under me. 
You saw the thing happen, I suppose ? " 

** I did," said I, extending my hand to him. 
" I am glad that it has meant nothing worse than 
a ducking for you. The canoe looks uninjured. 

71 
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I must congratulate you, sir, upon your coolness 
in a trying situation/* 

" I tell you what," he cried, shaking himself 
like a wet mastiff, and laughing, " it's enough to 
make anybody cool to be suddenly launched into 
the water as I was." 

He was a good-looking young man of about 
thirty, of medium stature, and carried himself very 
erect, with his head well thrown back. He was 
very fair and sunburnt, wore a large, trim, amber- 
coloured moustache, and had rather deep-set blue 
eyes, which twinkled at you from under somewhat 
heavily thatched brows. His cheek bones were 
high, and I immediately put him down in my 
mind as a Scotchman, though there was nothing 
in his accent to suggest this. Across his forehead 
were some curious lines, not ruled straight, as one 
usually finds these wrinkles, but slantwise, which 
perplexed you a little at first with the impression 
that some of his features were a trifle askew. 
But somehow these furrows on his brow seemed 
to impart a more manly character to his face, and 
were assuredly no disfigurement. 

" I need scarcely apologize for appearing before 
you ladies in this condition," he continued, again 
pulling off his hat, which was fast becoming as 
shapeless as an over-ripe fig. "What a really 
funny disaster. Upset by a confounded porpoise ! 
By Jove ! nobody would believe it, you know, 
unless they had actually seen it." 
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" Will you come below ? " said I. " You 
cannot feel very comfortable — I know full well 
what the feel of a wet shirt is. We are not 
so dissimilar in figure, I think, but that my 
clothes will fit you whilst your own are being 
dried." 

He said I was awfully good, and, trailing a 
little rivulet from each squelching shoe, he followed 
me to the companion hatch. 

"What a deuced queer ship," said he. "I 
wondered what she was when I saw her anchored 
here this morning. Do you live in her ? " 

" We have come to the Small Downs to spend 
a summer holiday in her," said I. " You hear of 
the house-boat on the river : why not of the resi- 
dential hulk on the ocean ? " 

He laughed loudly, with a slight chatter of the 
teeth running through his merriment, and said 
might he be hanged if it wasn't the best notion 
he had heard of for a very long time. 

" May I inquire your name ? " said he, peeling 
off his dripping shirt, for we were now in my 
cabin. 

I told him. 

" You won't object to callers here, I hope ? " 
he continued, beginning to scour his head un- 
mercifully with a towel. " I am quartered at 
Walmer Barracks — my name is Captain Arthur 
Talbot, of the Royal Marine Light Infantry — and 
I'm sure our fellows would be delighted to do 
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anything they can to contribute to making your 
stay agreeable/' 

" You are very good," said I. " My wife and 
daughter — you saw them on deck just now — will 
be most pleased to see any visitors on board. 
You will nearly always find us at home. We will 
keep our small Jack flying at the peak all the 
while any of us are in the ship." 

" Well, you know, it's a deucedly good idea ! " 
he said, pausing with his hair all a-bristle to 
regard himself in a glass. " If you could lend 
me a shirt and a suit of togs, I'd be awfully 
obliged. A devilish nuisance for me — my orderly 
took it into his head to desert yesterday, leaVing 
all my kit in frightful disorder. My quarters are 
a regular hurrah's nest. Captain Stormouth, as 
we say in the Service ; the deuce a thing can I put 
my hand upon." 

" Ha ! " said I. 

"He was a low blackguard ! " continued Cap- 
tain Talbot, rapidly twisting and writhing himself 
into one of my serge suits. '* Only fancy, now, 
our Quartermaster received a package by parcels' 
post this morning, and when he opened it what 
d'ye think was inside? Why, the fellow's tunic 
and uniform trousers, carefully cut into a million 
of ribbons ! I hear that our picket got scent of 
the fellow last night, though, and nearly collared 
him ; but somehow he managed to give them the 
slip, and they lost track of him." 
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" I fancy he is at present in this ship/' said I. 

Captain Talbot looked at me hard, and said, 
•* You are joking. Not really ? In this ship ! *' 

" We picked up a man last night in an advanced 
condition of exhaustion," said I. ** He had evi- 
dently swum off from the land, and was dressed 
in his shirt only. We ourselves had arrived at 
the conclusion that he was a runaway soldier. It 
seems to me very probable that when your 
deserter found himself hard pressed, he may 
have thrown off his clothes and taken to the 
water, trusting to be picked up by one of the 
ships ii\the Downs.'* 

** Bless my soul, what a queer coincidence ! " he 
exclaimed. " And he is still in this ship I " 

" Yes," I answered. 

"He will no doubt feel a little embarrassed 
when he catches sight of me," said the young 
officer, with a hearty laugh. '* He need not be 
concerned that I shall make any effort to detain 
him. The Service is rid of a bad bargain," and 
putting down the hair-brushes he had been using, 
he turned to follow me out of the cabin. Lunch 
was just being put upon the table as we stepped 
into the saloon, and Captain Talbot readily 
accepted my invitation to join us. I introduced 
him to my wife and daughter. My clothes fitted 
him very well, save for a little slackness about 
the waist, for I began to carry the dignified 
rotundity of advancing years about the region 
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of the watch-chain. He looked a very smart 
and soldierly man as he swept his shoulders 
round in a bow full of easy grace towards the 
ladies. 

" I hope you are none the worse for your 
accident, Captain Talbot "i " said my wife. 

"Not the least/' he replied, letting his eyes 
rest upon Daisy with the softness of admiration 
coming into them, as I fancied. " Upon my 
word, I feel quite indebted to that clumsy por- 
poise for having capsized my canoe, since it has 
been the means of introducing me to the inmates 
of this ship. What an enchanting way of spend- 
ing the summer. Miss Stormouth. I have passed 
some very jolly weeks in house-boats, but, by 
Jove, what your father calls a residential hulk is 
a novelty indeed I " 

We seated ourselves, and Walter Stevens 
remarked that he was astonished at any man 
having the temerity to venture upon the sea in a 
canoe. 

" I am a good swimmer," said Captain Talbot. 
" A capsisal never causes me any further incon- 
venience than the slight trouble of changing my 
clothes." 

" You would not be very gratified if you knew 
the epithets my father applied to you when we 
first saw you paddling along," said Daisy, laugh- 
ing. " I will not repeat them on the strength of 
our short acquaintance." 
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"I have the prejudices of an old sailor," said 
I. "Nothing less than a thousand-ton ship for 
me. 

With light conversation and a good deal of 
innocent laughter, the meal passed away. I 
narrated the incident of the Snarl wrecking her- 
self against our ponderous broadside, and Captain 
Talbot said he had a speaking acquaintance with 
Major Appleby ; they were both members of the 
same military club. Walter Stevens asked a 
good many questions concerning the Major and 
his daughter, and I caught my wife once or twice 
looking at the youthful doctor with a hardening 
of the face which made me suspect she was not 
well pleased at the interest he seemed to exhibit 
in Miss Appleby. 

After lunch I suggested that we should go on 
deck. Whilst the ladies were gone to put on 
their hats, I produced a box of cigars ; we lighted 
up, and I led the way on to the poop. As I 
emerged through the rounded hood of the com- 
panion hatch, my eye going towards the fore- 
castle, fell upon the figure of the man we had 
picked up on the previous night. He was seated 
upon the drum of the little capstan, puffing at a 
pipe and gazing shorewards; the seamen had 
rigged him out amongst them with a coat, cap 
and trousers, and he cut a more respectable figure 
than when rescued. 

" Look," said I, touching Captain Talbot on 
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the shoulder and pointing, *' there is the man I 
was telling you about." 

The Marine officer contracted his brows to 
peer with a keener scrutiny, expelled a big puff of 
smoke through his nostrils, and slightly nodding 
to me, said in a low voice, " That is the man." 

" Then he is a deserter," said Stevens. 

Captain Talbot nodded. " I hope he may 
not have collared any of my property," said he. 
"I should think it improbable, seeing that he 
swam off to you in his shirt." 

At that moment the man turned his head and 
looked aft He went on puffing at his pipe 
whilst you could have counted fifty; then sud- 
denly his posture grew transfixed, like the stiffen- 
ing of a lightning-blasted corpse. 

" He recognizes you," said Stevens. " What 
will he do, I wonder ? " 

" Saunders ! " shouted Captain Talbot, striding 
forward a pace or two. 

The man sprang to his feet, and stood for a 
few seconds in an attitude of indecision, glaring 
aft. Then, with incredible swiftness, he peeled 
off his coat, flung down his cap, and kicked the 
shoes clear of his feet 

"Mind!" I shouted. " He is going to jump 
overboard." 

Prand, who lolled against one of the catheads, 
smoking, with his cap tilted over his eyes, looked 
round, and with a loud exclamation sprang toward^ 
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the fellow. But he was too late. In a breath 
the man had bounded right into the head, stood 
for an instant poised upon the heel of the bow- 
sprit, and then took a flying leap, joining his 
hands as he turned in the air. 

" Curse me ! " yelled Prand, " if the soger 
hain't gone and taken my breeks along with him ! " 

We ran to the side to watch. The man rose 
just clear of where the links of our cable melted 
out in the translucent water, and began to swim 
strongly towards the shore, heading for the beach 
abreast of the sandhills, past the ruins of Sandown 
Castle. 

"We could easily catch him, but it is not 
worth while," said Captain Talbot. 

" I should imagine he will be caught soon 
enough when he gets ashore,*' said !• "What 
chance of escape would you give to a deserter 
landing in broad daylight, half-clad, and half- 
drowned ? " 

" Oh, those sandhills are a desolate spot,'* he 
replied. " That fellow will find plenty of hiding 
places, where he will probably lie till night, and 
then make the best of his way under cover of 
darkness to some low haunt of the town, where 
he will be rigged out in slops and provided with 
means to get clear away. It's doocid lucky he 
has cleared out of the corps; the rascal was 
seldom out of the defaulters' sheet, and he need 
not have been so ostentatious in his mode of 
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escaping had he but known that he might practically 
have walked away from the barracks unmolested." 

I watched him at intervals whilst he swam, to 
make sure that he gained the land all right ; and 
saw him presently wade ashore, and run like a 
startled rabbit up the slopes of the beach, after 
which I lost sight of him among the green 
hummocks of the sandhills. 

Meanwhile my wife and daughter had joined 
us on the poop ; Emma brought up some comfort- 
able folding chairs from below and we disposed 
ourselves in various easy postures about the wide 
deck. 

" We are going on shore presently, to explore 
the ruins of Sandown Castle," said Daisy, to the 
young officer. " Mr. Stevens thinks it possible 
there may be a treasure hidden there." 

" I wish Mr. Stevens joy of his search," said 
Captain Talbot. " One never knows what is to 
be found by looking. At the same time, let me 
beg of you to be cautious in entering the caverns 
and passages of that crumbling old place. Plenty 
of accidents occur there every year; some get 
caught by the tide, which flows into the ruins 
when it is high, others fall and break their limbs, 
and I have heard of people getting stuck in the 
narrow orifices, and being unable to move either 
way." 

" I think, my dear," said I to Daisy, " that I 
should be content with surveying Sandown 
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Castle from the outside. Let the avaricious," I 
continued, in the manner of Doctor Johnson, 
"venture into the dark and dismal caves in 
search of buried wealth if they choose." 

But Stevens, smiling away like an automaton, 
shook his head and said that after what he had 
heard, he didn't think it was worth risking. 

" How long do you purpose staying here. 
Captain Stormouth ? " inquired Captain Talbot, 
dusting a shower of cigar ash from his coat sleeve. 

" We are masters of our own leisure," I replied. 
" But at present we propose to spend about a 
couple of months here." 

" Oh, then you will be here when we hold our 
regimental sports — one of the great events of the 
year with us at the barracks. And, by Jove, of 
course, Miss Stormouth, you must come to our 
dance, which we always give after the sports. Of 
course you must." 

'* A dance ? " said Daisy ; her eyes kindling 
with girlish glee, " oh, how sweet ! I should love 
to go. I hope I shall be able to do so, mother ? 
It is so kind of you to propose it, Captain Talbot 
I am awfully fond of dancing." 

Walter Stevens gave a little dry cough, and 
though he could not quite extinguish that smile 
of his, any one might have seen that it was not 
the grin of mirth. I could see by the expression 
of my wife's face that she was greatly pleased, 
Walter had been too persistent in his attentions 

G 
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and subsequent references to Miss Appleby, and 
this had vexed her; now Walter was going to 
be jealous of the good-looking Marine officer, 
and this, to a maternal mind, was a far more 
proper condition of affairs. 

"You are very kind, Captain Talbot/' said 
my wife, graciously. " Daisy, I am sure, will be 
delighted to go to your dance.*' 

*' I am afraid I have no cards with me," went 
on Captain Talbot with a laugh, "and even if 
I had they would, of course, have been soaked. 
But will you accept this unceremonious visit of 
mine in the light of a formal call." 

My wife made a curtsey of assent. I threw 
away the stump of my cigar, rose quietly, and 
strolled over to the rail, for the conversation was 
now becoming of a kind little calculated to enter- 
tain a sea-salted old codger like me. Of course. 
Captain Talbot was quite right to be strictly 
correct — to do the ceremonious in ship-shape 
style; but for my part, I never could be bored 
with highfaluting society manners and customs ; 
I had lived too much in the old clothes and 
rough company of .HJie sea to take kindly to the 
restrictions of the arawing-room. Walter Stevens 
very soon left his chair and came to my side. 

" Are you going ashore this afternoon ? " said 
he to me. 

" I am not particularly desirous to do so," I 
answered. " I know Deal about as well as I know 
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the reflection of my face in the mirror. Why do 
you ask ? " 

" Oh, I should have liked a little run ashore, 
but it is rather dull work going by one's self, and 
I do not think Daisy particularly cares about it" 

"She finds Captain Talbot amusing. These 
military officers are usually very good company 
for ladies," said I, mischievously. 

He was about to make some rejoinder, 1 when 
Spry called out from the forecastle that a boat 
was alongside the gangway ladder, and hailing 
us. I stepped to the other side of the poop, and 
looking over, beheld a large varnished galley hang- 
ing on to the accommodation rail ; two watermen 
squatted in the bows, and Major Appleby and his 
daughter sat in the stern sheets. We had not 
noticed the approach of the boat, owing to our 
having been seated on the further side of the deck. 

** How dye do ?'* shouted the Major, flourish- 
ing the big Panama he wore, whilst his daughter 
peeped up under the rim of her scarlet sunshade, 
and nodded and smiled. 

" My dear sir, this is a pleasure. Pray come 
aboard. Maria — Daisy — here are Major and Miss 
Appleby in a boat alongside." 

My wife and daughter rose from their seats 
and cam,e across the gangway, Captain Talbot fol- 
lowing. I was about to descend the ladder,' to 
hand Miss Appleby out of the boat, when Walter 
Stevens very nimbly slipped by me, and trotted 
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down the steps as though he had been sent for to 
attend a case in a hurry. He extended his hand ; 
the young lady took the tips of his fingers, leapt 
lightly on to the grating, and ascended the side, 
closely dodged by the smirking Walter. Major 
Appleby remained behind to pay the boatmen, 
and then came creaking up the ladder, humming 
to himself and swinging his cane. 

" How d'ye do, Captain Stormouth, how d ye 
do ? " cried he, as his head rose to the level of our 
deck. " IVe had to go before the confounded 
Receiver of Wrecks this morning, and make what 
they call a deposition concerning the loss, or 
rather I should say the throwing away of the 
Snarl ; and as some particulars are required con- 
cerning this old hulk of yours, I thought I'd 
just run over to Deal and — why, dash my wig, 
Captain Talbot, I believe ! '* 

General greetings were exchanged all round ; 
we were all very effusive, and very delighted to 
see each other ; and everything was as charming, 
and as hollow, as such protestations of joy should 
be. Daisy dragged Miss Appleby to a seat, and 
Captain Talbot and Stevens swooped down upon 
the backs of their chairs like a couple of birds. 
The Major entertained my wife and myself in 
conversation in his parade-ground voice, and in- 
formed us that it was hopeless to think of raising 
the Snarl, as the attempt would cost him more 
than the value of the vessel. He likewise said 
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that he had consulted the police as to whether he 
had any redress against the squinting skipper for 
what he was pleased to term his malicious and 
wilful outrage, but they told him they were power- 
less unless he could prove criminal intentions. 
We were treated to a good deal of warmth on 
the subject by the military gentleman, but his 
vigour expended itself presently, and we then 
came down to the level of prosaic conversation. 

" Known Talbot long ? " inquired the Major 
by-and-by, slightly subduing his voice. 

"A little more than an hour/* I answered. 
" He was introduced to us by a very respectable, 
but rather skittish porpoise." 

He stared at me with a little frown, as though 
he thought I was trying to " pull his leg," as the 
saying goes. I explained, and his features gradu- 
ally relaxed into a grin which found vent in a 
loud explosive laugh. 

" I am thinking of coming over to Walmer to 
stay for a little while," said he, presently. "It 
is too hot to go back to London at this time of 
the year. I don't like Ramsgate for the reasons 
I mentioned yesterday, and I find Broadstairs 
crowded to suffocation. I was stationed at the 
Walmer barracks a good many years ago, and 
liked the little place very well ; besides, Constance 
is greatly in favour of the idea." 

" You could scarcely do better along this 
fpast/' ^aid I. "Tlje Cpcjcjiey ^oe^ not find the 
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attractions of Deal beach sufficient to draw him in 
his multitudes, and where else shall you get such 
a panorama as that immediately under your 
windows ? " I added, flourishing my arm towards 
the concourse of ships in the Downs. 

" With an old hulk, which can pulverize yachts 
into airy nothings, looming high in the back- 
ground," he added with a laugh. " Oh yes ! It is 
all very nice. I think we shall come to Walmer." 

They spent a little more than an hour on board 
the Calenture^ and then Captain Talbot, who 
had been a very animated and loudly talkative 
figure of the little group near the skylight, came 
over to me and said that if his own clothes were 
dry he should be glad to exchange into them again, 
and would then try and get ashore in his canoe, 
as he had musketry drill or some other military 
duty to perform at four o'clock that day. Eliza- 
beth brought aft the cricketing trousers and 
brilliant shirt from the galley ; they were baked 
stiff* as boards, and diffused a strong odour of 
scorching upon the air. The young officer threw 
them over his arm, and dived below to shift. 

"You don't mean to say," exclaimed Major 
Appleby, putting up a gold-rimmed eyeglass to 
inspect the canoe which my men had hoisted on 
to the main deck, " that Talbot will be such an 
ass as to try and reach the shore in that thing ? " 

" He has had one wet shirt out of it to-day, he 
will assuredly get another if he ventures to shove 
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off in her now," said I, for although the wind 
had not freshened much since the morning and 
was nothing more than a summer breeze, yet the 
tide had now turned and was making a-weather, 
which caused a noisy splash of ripple on the water. 

" I hope he will not be so foolish as to try it," 
said Daisy. " He may not escape so fortunately 
as he did from the adventure with the porpoise if 
he gets upset again." 

Walter Stevens rolled his eyes sideways upon 
her, and went on talking with renewed energy to 
Miss Appleby, who listened to his jabber with a 
complacent smile. 

"We must be going, too," said the Major. 
" Could you not send us all ashore in one boat, 
Captain Stormouth ? " 

I answered certainly I would, and added that 
I hoped if they came to stay at Walmer we 
should see them sometimes. Tl\e military man 
thanked me in his tempestuous manner, and his 
daughter was quite demonstrative in her assur- 
ances that they would come on board as often as 
they could — in fact, live on board such a dear 
old love of a ship altogether if I would allow it ; 
at which declaration Walter's mouth expanded 
from ear to ear, whilst the Major made a sort 
of rumbling sound in the depths of his chest. 

Captain Talbot came on deck after an absence 
of a few minutes. I suggested to him that it 
would be more prudent to go ashore in one of the 
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ship's boats, and leave his canoe till the water 
was oil smooth again* He seemed well pleased 
at being furnished with an excuse for paying us 
another visit shortly, and at once assented. My 
wife and Daisy said they would go ashore too, 
and pressed me to come ; but I am not yet so 
tired of the old hulk as to have any wish to quit 
her, even for an hour or so. I was far too used 
to shipboard to be wearied by a few hours of 
it ; indeed, I found a delight in lingering and 
musing among the familiar surroundings of the 
old scene, though my eye sadly missed all the 
lofty fabric of spars and rigging. 

So the little laughing and chattering mob of 
them presently shoved off, and were pulled away 
towards the pier, waving their hats and hands to 
me as I stood surveying them, calmly puffing at 
my cigar abreast of the mizzen chains. I con- 
trasted Daisy with Miss Constance Appleby as 
the two sat side by side, and though my girl 
lacked the air of dignified hauteur of the latter, 
my eye found her far the more charming and 
graceful of the two. She was our only surviving 
child — I had lost one son apprentice at sea, and 
had watched a little girl languish to death through 
many a weary month — and we naturally made a 
good deal of Daisy. 

For my own part, I had not greatly approved 
of her engagement to young Walter Stevens, for 
though he was a steady, well-meaning youth, of 
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a respectable family, his prospects in life were by 
no means encouraging to an embryo father-in-law. 
However, my wife had frequently urged upon me 
the desirability of seeing our daughter settled when 
an eligible opportunity should offer, and I had 
therefore accepted Walter with the philosophic 
sort of feeling that though Daisy might perhaps 
have done better, yet she might just as easily have 
done a good deal worse. I guessed that I might 
" stand by " for an approaching breeze before long, 
though, if the indiscreet young doctor did not soon 
change his tactics with regard to Miss Appleby. 
So far as I was concerned, the thing was pretty 
well a matter of indifference to me : if he mar- 
ried my daughter, I had no doubt he would make 
her quite as good a husband as the average ; and if 
he didn't, well then it would no doubt be all for the 
best. I questioned whether Daisy was so violently 
fond of him after all : she could not be so little 
her father's child as to take with much sincerity 
of feeling to a man of such very insipid intellect. 

My reflections ran on, somewhat vacantly, in 
this strain whilst I watched the receding boat, till 
I was aroused by Emma coming up out of the 
saloon armed with a broom and duster, and asking 
me with a grave face whether she should sweep 
the poop deck, and dust the fittings. I preserved 
my own gravity whilst I told her that I thought 
it rather superfluous labour, and that in any case 
it was the seamen's work, not hers. 
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" You have quite got over your sea-sickness ? " 
said L 

" Yes, sir/' she answered. ** If the ship keeps 
as still as this, I don't think I shall be ill. I have 
been on the water before, sir. Fve been to 
Calley and Boo-long. I don't so much mind the 
ship rolling sideways, but when she rolls length- 
ways, ugh ! — it do turn me up ; " and away she 
went, waggling her head between her shrugged- 
up shoulders with many lively grimaces. 

But it seems that although I had been left by 
myself on board the old hulk, I was in no wise 
to be dull ; for a very strange, surprising, and I 
should say almost unparalleled incident befell our 
ship not long after the boat had taken our little 
party ashore. I had told Prand and Allen to 
wait at the pier until my wife, daughter, and 
Stevens were ready to come on board again ; so 
that Spry and myself were the only two men left 
in the vessel. The hour was somewhere between 
half-past three and four o'clock : it was still a 
very bright day, though the squadrons of high 
fleecy clouds had extended, and delicately mottled 
the whole of the heavens, seeming to deepen the 
matchless colour of the lagoons of blue which 
floated between. I was standing at the rail, 
viewing with admiration the solemn and beautiful 
flight of an immense gull which sailed near our 
port quarter, hovering gracefully in large circles 
upon a pair of tremorless wings, when my eye, 
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wandering in the direction of the giant head of 
the South Foreland beyond it, was arrested by a 
small, very clear black speck floating in the sky 
that way. I rubbed my eyes and looked again, 
conceiving that I must be mistaken ; but there it 
was beyond all dispute : a minute blot, not unlike 
one of those spots which swim before the bilious 
vision, only so much plainer and more easily fixed. 
I stared at the thing awhile, lost in wonder, with 
vague fantastic notions flitting through my brain 
that it might be some planet hurling itself out of 
immeasurable distance to the destruction of the 
earth ; for I had read of the possibility of such a 
thing. Then Spry, seeing me gazing, dropped 
the job he was upon in the waist to look too. 

'' What the deuce do you make of that ? " I 
cried to him. 

" Blessed if I know what it can be, sir ! Never 
see'd the likes of such a sight before. Beats all 
my flapping around entirely." 

I stepped to the companion to fetch my 
binoculars, that lay on a rack just within the 
hood of the hatch, and drawing them from their 
case, levelled the tubes at the spot, which appeared 
already to have enlarged since I first took notice of 
it. For a moment or two I was dodging about in a 
blank space of sky ; then there suddenly leapt into 
the circle of the field the dwarfed but perfectly well- 
defined outline of a balloon. I watched it awhile 
with considerable surprise. A large flag fluttered 
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from a pole which slanted up but of the car, and 
I presently made out the pigmy-like shapes of two 
human figures. The balloon floated at a pro- 
digious height ; it did not hang fair up and down, 
but leaned to the wind at a considerable angle. 

" What in blue ruin is it, sir?" cried Spry to me. 

" A balloon," I answered, keeping the glasses 
glued to my eyes. 

"Gor' bless my soul, now I Well, I might 
have thought of that, too," said he. " I've seen 
the likes of them shows at the Crystal Palace and 
Rosherville Gardens." 

" rU tell you what it is," said I, with a 
perception of the situation dawning upon me. 
" Those two people there will find themselves 
in a very awkward quandary if they don't mind 
their eye. This breeze is carrying them fair 
out to sea, and as they drift now there's nothing 
betwixt them and the German Ocean." 

"Just what I was a-thinking, sir," said Spry. 
" And I believe I've heard tell as how when them 
there hobjects gets over the sea, they generally 
ends by flopping down into the water." 

I watched the balloon with great interest and 
curiosity. The set of the wind was bringing it 
dead-on in our direction, and from the rapidity 
with which it enlarged, I suspected that it was 
descending. No doubt the occupants saw their 
danger, and were attempting to reach the ground 
it the balloon was still hanging over the 
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coast. But the drift of the thing was as rapid 
as the speed of a train ; it came along bodily, 
like the shadow of a cloud, and already I could 
measure with my sight that it was impossible for 
it to alight upon the land. The balloon itself 
was of bright yellow silk, shot with many gleams 
in the wavering sunlight, which gave it the aspect 
of a vast pale planet ; the car hung far below it, 
suspended by a tracery of cords which at that 
distance looked delicate as the filament of a 
spider s web. The flag streamed from its pole in 
a spot of crimson colour. I followed the slant- 
wise descent of the balloon with attention, trying 
to calculate by its course the spot at which it 
would strike the water, and it appeared to me 
that this would happen at no great distance from 
where we lay moored. The two figures in the 
car seemed to be greatly agitated ; they bobbed 
about like a brace of marionettes, flourishing their 
arms and manifesting their consternation by a 
score of extravagant gestures. I presently dis- 
covered that one of them was a woman. 

•' They're a-coming down right atop of us, I do 
believe," exclaimed Spry, with a note of excite- 
ment in his voice. " Lord love a duck, how 
they're a-travelling ! '* 

" They are throwing out ballast now," said I, 
perceiving a faint, smoke-like cloud of sand break 
away from the edge of the car and scatter upon 
the wind. 
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But this lightening of the car scarcely checked 
its swift descent to any appreciable extent It 
appeared to me as though they had opened the 
neck or aperture to allow the gas to escape, and 
could not close it again ; so that it was inevitable 
that the balloon must fall in the water. Indeed, 
even as I watched, the huge wobbling globe of 
silk was beginning to grow flat on the top, and 
to trail away in a shapeless mass at base. The 
thing was exciting enough in its way, standing 
and viewing that great bloated fabric skimming 
through the air towards us, and rendered signifi- 
cant, too, by the knowledge that two human 
beings were clinging for their lives to the vibrating 
basket beneath. So close had it come now that 
I could clearly hear the shouting of the frightened 
people, whilst the sweet salt wind grew suddenly 
noxious with the smell of the escaping gas. 

Like the fleeting of a large pale shadow was 
the balloon borne down upon us. Until it had 
approached within a couple of hundred yards I 
could not be sure whether it would strike our 
ship or not : I then perceived that its flight would 
carry it clear of us, above the heads of our lower 
masts. Whilst I was calling to Spry to stand-by 
ready to help me lower our other quarter-boat, I 
beheld a little black object fall from the car and 
remain dangling at the end of a long length of 
line, just for all the world like a spider dropping 
from a ceiling and hanging suspended in mid-air 
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by Its thick thread of web. Aiming so as to cross 
our starboard bow, down came the great rustling, 
crackling, foul-smelling shape; two voices, one 
deep and the other shrill, shrieked unintelligibly 
in unison ; the air darkened over our heads for a 
heart-beat as to the blowing past of a belching 
grim puff, and the balloon was to leeward. 

"Missed us, by crumpets I" shouted Spry, 
bounding to the falls of the quarter-boat 

" No," I cried, and as the word left my lips 
there came a twang like the snapping of a harp- 
string; the grapnel they had dropped caught 
in our fore-stay, and the rapidly collapsing 
balloon was brought up with a jerk. Instantly, 
almost, on being arrested in its dropping career, 
the car squattered into the water close alongside, 
whilst the now half-empty folds of yellow silk 
glanced upon the little wavelets with the airy 
buoyancy of a bounding ball. But we had no 
need to lower our quarter-boat. Unobserved 
by me, a Deal galley, blowing beachwards under 
her wide lug, had approached within biscuit-toss 
of our quarter. In a trice the astonished boat- 
men had dropped their sail, and shot up along- 
side the water-logged car. The man and the 
woman, who were by this time standing up to 
their knees in water, were lifted into the galley. 

"Ve most save zat balloon," I heard the 
man — who had a waxed moustache, and was 
dressed in black tights — crying in a protesting 
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way to the boatmen. " She vas vorth oondreds 
of francs. If I lose her, how I get my living ?" 

The men made some answer, which I did 
not catch, and the lady — a very short damsel 
in sky blue — took a most active and voluble 
part in the discussion which followed. I could 
not follow what it was all about, but from my 
long experience of the Deal watermen, I 
instinctively guessed that they were " coming 
to terms with the party" before rendering 
any further service. Whilst they were engaged 
in their discussion, the balloon emptied itself 
entirely of gas, and subsided as flat on the 
surface as a fisherman's drift-net. The grapnel, 
ceasing to have any strain upon it, suddenly 
slid down our forestay, and disengaging itself 
by tripping against our knighthead, fell over- 
board. 

Well, in the end, the men in the galley 
hauled all the slack silk into the car, after a 
fashion, and securing a line to the latter, hoisted 
their lugsail again, and went slowly away for 
the beach, towing the thing in their wake. I 
learnt next day that the people were two pro- 
fessional aeronauts — a Frenchman and his wife ; 
that they had been making an ascent in a captive 
balloon from the grounds of some flower show 
in Folkestone, but that the cord which held 
them in leash, chancing to part, they were blown 
away in the manner I have described. 



CHAPTER V 



THE BURNING SHIP 



And now for a whole week after this the days 
glided past calmly, uneventfully, and with true 
summer holiday repose. Never, I think, did I 
enjoy life more thoroughly than during those 
warm and serene days, on board our old hulk, 
lazily swinging at her moorings in the Small 
Downs. It was a dreamy, almost blissful exist- 
ence. I make no doubt that the skippers of the 
outward-bound vessels lying waiting for the wind 
to slant out of its persistent westerly bearing — 
though, to be sure, most of the time it was little 
more than a faint fanning of air — did not gaze 
round upon the scene each morning with the 
same eye of delight as I invariably cast upon the 
glistening expanse of water and spacious scenery 
of the horizon. I had known the day myself 
when this glorious, placid weather would have 
made me as savage as a wild dog; and I used 
to catch myself grinning in quiet sympathy as I 
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pictured the impatient glances at the smiling 
barometer; the wearisome gazing at the wind- 
ward horizon for signs of the shift that wouldn't 
come ; the 'bated growling and cursing as, ebb 
and flow, the bowsprit languidly swung round 
from north-east to south-west, and vice versd, 
with soul-sickening regularity; the haunting 
thought of the owners' dissatisfaction at failure 
to make the passage with prompt despatch. Oh 
yes ! Though I was now holiday-making myself, 
yet I, too, had been through the mill, and could 
look with the sympathetic feeling of a sailor upon 
that assemblage of ships, daily dropping their 
sails to the sunshine and furling them again, 
apparently for no better purpose than to find 
work for the vegetating Jacks forward. 

During this while we had several visits from 
Captain Talbot, but saw nothing more of the 
Applebys; though Daisy had a brief note from 
Miss Constance announcing that they had taken 
furnished rooms in a house on the Walmer 
esplanade, and should hope to see very much of 
us when they moved into their new quarters in 
the course of a few days. I must confess to 
being slightly puzzled by this young lady's 
professions of such profound friendship for us, 
nor did I quite take them as being altogether 
sincere. To tell the truth I had a little suspicion 
of my own, which I communicated to nobody, but 
contented myself for the present with keeping a 
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furtive eye upon Walter Stevens, whom I am 
bound to admit continued to appear as devoted 
as ever to Daisy. 

As for the young marine, I found him a very 
pleasant and amiable companion, and was always 
pleased to see him on board the Calenture. He 
introduced some agreeable company in the shape 
of his brother officers, so that we did not lack for 
society. We had visitors on board nearly every 
afternoon, and frequently they would stay to 
dinner. On the first "guest night" after our 
making his acquaintance, Captain Talbot invited 
me to the barracks ; and though I heartily 
abominate the obligation of putting on evening 
dress, yet the young officer was so cordial in his 
entreaties that I went. We sat down to dinner 
in the long mess-room, gazed down upon by the 
dim and gloomy oil paintings of many old sea- 
captains, who seemed to frown disapproval at the 
gay scarlet uniforms of the hilarious group of 
officers, as though the brilliant garb was an 
affront to their own sombre apparel. 

" Talbot tells me you were visited by one of 
our men," said the colonel to me. /'You may 
be amused to hear of the subsequent adventures 
of the rascal. I was positively delighted when I 
heard that he had cut stick out of the regiment. 
We never had a more troublesome fellow in the 
ranks ; though a smart enough soldier when he 
chose, and a man that Td back to be as cool as 
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a cucumber under fire — didn't know the meaning 
of the word funk, sir. Well, it seems that after 
bolting from your ship, he kept hid until night, 
and then managed to make his way undetected to 
a low public-house, not far from the barrack gates, 
which, I am sorry to say, is somewhat extensively 
resorted to by our men. Here he appears to 
have had some ' pals ' among them ; they shaved 
his moustache, gave him a wig, and disguised him 
as a woman, and a fine strapping great wench he 
made, no doubt. All would have gone well had 
they not finally put half a crown into the beggar's 
pocket. Instead of taking his hook, he insisted on 
going down into the bar to have a drink. Even 
here he was not recognized, nor his disguise sus- 
pected, although the place was crowded with 
marines. But the joke of the thing is this : One of 
our men became violently smitten with the buxom 
young woman, and when our friend cleared out of 
the public-house at closing time, about half-seas 
over, the gallant warrior followed her, intent 
upon seeing the lady home. The ultimate result, 
of course, was the detection of the fellow's mas- 
querade, and his arrest. I can assure you I was 
like to have suffocated with trying to maintain 
a stern gravity when the fellow, in his draggled 
petticoats and with a battered old bonnet upon 
his head, was brought up into the orderly room in 
the morning between a file of grinning marines." 
" I was afraid that, like a bad penny, he would 
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turn up again," said Captain Talbot. *' I suppose 
we shall have a little respite whilst he does 
penance in sackcloth and ashes within the hoary 
walls of Canterbury gaol, and then he will once 
again be making it his especial business to see 
that the * defaulters' call ' is scarcely ever sounded 
in vain. 

I stayed late at the barracks ; the hospitality 
was great, and the company good ; and the clock 
in the turret tower had struck two before I took 
my leave. It was very dark on first stepping 
outside after the brightness of the well-lighted 
mess-room, though the night was clear and star- 
dusted. I had come ashore in one of our own 
boats, but had not detained her to wait for me, 
guessing that I might be very late, and reckoning 
upon being able to find a waterman to put me 
aboard without much difficulty • In this, however, 
I proved to be rather mistaken. The beach was 
deserted. The little curl of surf, seething gently 
among the pebbles, and the soft sighing of the 
sou'-westerly wind through the masts and rigging 
of the row of gaunt, spectral-looking boats, were 
the only sounds that broke the hush of the night, 
if I excepted the muffled champing of a steamer's 
engines somewhere out in the Gulls. 

I walked the crunching shingle slopes from 
abreast of the Walmer barracks to as far as the 
northern extremity of Beach Street without meet- 
ing a soul. Not the faintest glimmer of light 
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came from any of the silent, phantasmal houses. 
The soHtude of the night began to grow oppres- 
sive and weird. I coughed, whistled, and made 
as much noise as I possibly could in the hope of 
attracting the attention of some stray boatman, 
still lurking sleepily about the beach on the chance 
of a job. Indeed, I was beginning to fear that 
my prospects of getting off to the Calenture were 
looking rather dismal, when to my inexpressible 
satisfaction I heard a heavy footstep grinding 
over the pebbly slopes, and a figure, swathed in 
a stout monkey coat, and armed with a big 
walking-stick, halted within a dozen yards of 
me. 

" Who goes there ? " he demanded in a deep 
voice. 

" I belong to that hulk moored out yonder, 
coastguard," I replied. " See, that is her riding 
light, apart from the rest." 

" I know where she lies, sir," he answered. 
*' You want to get aboard, I suppose 1 " 

** Yes. But at present I don't quite see how 
I am to accomplish it. I have no boat of my 
own ashore, and all the watermen of the place 
seem to be turned in." 

He stood silent for a moment or two ; then, 
hooking his stick upon his wrist, struck a match 
and pulled out his watch, his ruddy, whiskered 
face showing out plain in the glow of the little 
red flame. 
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"You'll get no waterman to-night, sir," said 
he.' "Things are too quiet to make it worth 
their while to be up and about. I am on watch 
along here for nearly another two hours yet. I 
suppose a man can keep a look-out upon the 
water as well as on the land — it 'ud not take 
many minutes, anyhow. FU put ye aboard, sir, if 
you like." 

"Fd be very grateful," said I. "The job 
shall be worth a day's pay, I can promise you." 

"Oh, that'll be all right, sir," he answered. 
" Come this way." 

I followed him along the beach to a little 
watch-house, against which lay several small boats. 
He put his hands on the gunwale of one of them, 
and said, " This will do ; help me to launch 
her." 

Between us we easily ran her down to the 
water's edge, and when her stern was awash he 
bade me get in. I seated myself in the stern 
sheets ; he then curved his figure into the posture 
of a huge turtle, and as the keel grated clear of 
the shingle, floundered in a sprawling leap over 
the bows, and shipped a pair of paddles to pull 
her out through the little flowing folds of surf. 
The man settled down to his work, rowing with the 
steady, long strokes of the Navy Jack, and talk- 
ing meanwhile about the fearful monotony of the 
coastguard's lonesome night watch. I was listen- 
ing somewhat mechanically to what he was saying, 
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for, to tell the honest truth, the wine I had drunk 
at the barracks made me feel a little drowsy, when 
I was suddenly, terribly startled by the leaping 
out of the whole firmament into a great glare of 
light, followed by one sullen deep boom, which 
seemed to smite the ear like a blow. 

" Gor' love my soul ! " cried the coastguard, 
resting upon his oars. " A ship blown up ! " 

The lightning-like glare of the first great 
flash came and went in a single heart-beat, 
leaving the vision momentarily blinded by the 
vividness of it ; then a small, bright flame waxed 
and waned among the outermost-lying ships in 
the Downs, like the flickering of a newly 
kindled watch-fire, gaining rapidly in volume 
and intensity. 

" Heaven help them !" said I, quite appalled 
by the suddenness and terrific nature of the 
disaster. '' It is indeed an awful explosion on 
board one of the vessels out there, and see — 
she is now on fire ! " 

" Who ever heard tell of the likes of such a 
thing as that before in the Downs ? " muttered 
the man, in a low, husky voice. Then suddenly 
falling to his oars with great energy, he exclaimed, 
** But I shall be wanted along of this job. It's 
our duty to go to her assistance, and it's my place 
as watchman to call the hands together. So I 
list put you aboard as smart as I can, sir." 

]^e buckled-to vigorously, and the little boat 
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fairly flew through the dark water, amid a smoky 
cloud of phosphorescent spray. The voice of 
our man on anchor watch hailed us as we 
approached, and on my replying he came to 
the gangway with a lantern. I slipped a piece 
of money into the coastguard's hand, sprang out 
of the boat, and gained the deck of the Calenture. 
A shadowy figure or two flitted about in the 
gloom forward : the men had been disturbed by 
the boom of the explosion, and had turned out 
to have a look. A faint sheen of light slanted 
up through the skylight of the saloon, and, 
stepping below,'! found one of the swing lamps 
still burning, having no doubt been left so for 
my convenience when I should return. All was 
hushed as the grave down here. If any of the 
occupants of the cabins had been disturbed by 
the noise of the explosion, they had at all events 
not stirred out to inquire the cause of it. I 
passed quietly to my berth, rapidly divested 
myself of my evening-dress garb, and, slipping 
on a pea-coat,. hastily returned to the deck again. 
The fire on board the ill-fated ship was still 
nothing more than a small, wavering tongue of 
crimson flame, set in the midst of a ruddy, 
vaporous haze of smoke. She might have been 
about a mile away from us, anchored on the 
outer skirts of the other shipping in the Downs, 
and from her position I put her down in my 
mind as being a big, black barge I had several 
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times taken notice of, very neat and clean aloft, 
and loaded nearly to her channel-plate bolts in 
the water. The wind was a gentle, little breeze, 
rather more southerly than westerly, and blowing 
dead-on from the burning ship. It was heavily 
laden with a sulphurous smell of smoke, and 
there were fumes borne upon it which made the 
eyes smart after a while. 

" Terrible job that, sir," said Spry to me. 
" I was on watch when it happened. Never saw 
the likes of such a thing before." 

" What can have caused it, I wonder ? " said 
I. " She must have had powder or gun cutton, 
or some other explosive in her hold.'' 

" I allow she has a cargo of coal, sir ; and that 
it s the gas what's done it," said Prand, drawing 
near. " I was once aboard a steamboat called 
the Fusilier that had her starboard bunker blown 
clean out by a trimmer going into it with a 
lighted candle." 

**Look!" cried Allen, in a voice deep with 
excitement; and as he called the word, a long 
streak of flame, like the flash of a big gun, darted 
out of the vessel's deck ; it wavered a minute, 
then sank and seemed to expire ; but just as it 
appeared to be flickering out there rushed up a 
body of crimson sparks which clearly defined the 
dense and swelling volume of smoke that blotted 
out the heavens in the south-west. This lurid, 
spangled discharge was followed almost instantly 
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by a faint bluish pillar of fire ; then other tongues 
and lances of many-coloured flame began to dart 
and writhe through the dense obscurity of the 
smoke, and even as we stood there watching, 
the vessel broke out all ablaze, fore and aft. 

She was quite near enough for us to be able 
to make out her whole configuration, like the 
picture of a ship drawn in fire upon a black 
curtain and beheld through a piece of blurred 
red glass. A weird, terrific spectacle it was, as 
she crawled out plain to view through some lane 
in the smoke, then waned again into a vague 
sultry crimson glow. The muffled roaring and 
crackling of the fire was distinctly audible to us, 
rising and falling like the beating of a heavy surf 
heard afar. The night, all away in the southern 
quarter, turned scarlet with the glare, and the 
water grew into a sea of blood, with many 
indefinable shadows creeping over it. The 
shapes of the other vessels in the Downs, and the 
outline of the land, were revealed as clearly as 
at noontide, only that they, too, all partook of the 
wild crimson tint cast by that great conflagration. 

" What will have become of her people ? " said 
I to the men. 

" Like enough they'll have been blowed to 
slivers," answered Spry. " Leastways, if there 
were any of 'em left alive, the fire didn't take 
such a hold all at once as not to give 'em a 
chance for their lives." 
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"Their boats may have been knocked to 
beggary by the blow-up/' said Allen. 

"Well, we can do nothing/' I exclaimed. 
" There is no lack of assistance around them, and 
one may be sure that all that can be done for 
them will be done/* 

" Don't it strike you that she looks as if she 
was getting closer to us ? " said Prand, who had 
been watching the burning ship very intently and 
in silence for a few moments. 

" Well, now as you mention it, mate, I did 
think so myself ; but I put it down that it only 
seemed so 'cos the blaze was gettin' bigger," said 
Spry. " Busted the cable in the kick-up, sir, 
likely as not," he added, addressing me. 

I made no reply, but watched the ship very 
narrowly indeed for a few minutes, for should 
she prove to be adrift, as they said, I foresaw at 
once that she might come driving down much 
too neighbourly to render things very comfortable. 
The wind, it was true, was light, and would 
scarcely waft a drifting fabric along at the rate 
of a knot an hour ; but then, as luck would have 
it, it sat in a quarter which would make the burn- 
ing vessel's course a dead true one for our hulk, 
and besides, the flood tide was beginning to run 
strong to the north-east, the stream of which 
would greatly accentuate her speed. All this, I 
say, passed through my head with the rapidity 
of thought, whilst I stood eying the blazing ship, 
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and trying to determine whether or not she was 
approaching us. It took me some little while to 
be certain on this point ; but when at last a large 
schooner that had lain well on our side of the 
flaming craft, and stood out clear as a drawing 
in India ink against the glowing background, 
vanished behind the pall-like curtain of smoke, 
I felt there could no longer be any doubt. 

" Strike me lucky, then, if she ain't adrift I " 
cried Spry at the very instant of my perceiving 
this fact beyond all dispute. " Here's a pretty 
go! Bearing down upon us in a bee-line, I do 
believe, sir," 

" She won't give us much room, even if she 
clears us at all," said L *' See the big boat all 
ready for lowering away, men, and stand by 
whilst I run below for a minute." 

I descended into the saloon, and one after 
another roused up my wife, Daisy, and Stevens, 
telling them quietly that a burning ship appeared 
to be bearing down upon us ; that there was no 
danger, and not the least reason to be frightened, 
but that I thought it as well for them to dress 
themselves and be in readiness to come on deck. 
My wife and daughter took the piece of intelli- 
gence tolerably coolly, considering the somewhat 
alarming nature of it; but Walter Stevens ex- 
hibited considerable consternation, when, having 
with great difficulty awakened him, I told him 
to tumble up, explaining the reason why. He 
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was out of his bunk like a shot, asking a thousand 
questions in an agitated voice as he began to 
wrestle in breathless haste with his clothes ; but 
I had something else to do just then than waste 
my time in reassuring him, and left his cabin with 
an injunction to him to bear a hand. From the 
saloon I went into the 'tweendecks, where our 
servants slept, and in like manner aroused them, 
bidding them dress and hold themselves ready 
for a call. 

When I returned to the deck again, I could 
easily perceive that the blazing ship had neared 
us very considerably. The men had cast off the 
gripes of the quarter-boat, and were seeing to 
the falls, so that she was all ready for putting 
into the water instantly should it become necessary 
to leave the Calenture. 

" What do you think of it, Spry } " said I. 

" Oh, she's drifting our way right enough, 
sir," he answered. •* We could save the hulk by 
slipping." 

" Ay, man, I was thinking of that too," I said. 
" But then, if we slip, we lose our ground tackle, 
and with that gone we're quite helpless, and in 
almost as bad a plight as if that vessel drove 
athwart us. It's very doubtful whether she'd 
actually touch us as she comes driving past, 
and even if she should, the chances are that 
the impact would be too brief to set us on fire." 

" Yes, but it 'ud be so blazin' hot, there'd be 
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no standing on these decks," said Prand. " What 
about paying out more cable, sir ? I think it 
would give us a better chance myself." 

" So it would," said I. " By all means cut 
along for'ard and do it ! " 

•• Come along, lads, sharp's the word ! " cried 
Spry, bounding down the poop ladder. " Tom, 
you dive below and see all clear with the chain 
lockers. Bill, you pull up the lever of the port 
compressor, whilst FU take the starboard. I reckon 
the cable'll surge itself out round the bollards to 
the pull of the tide." 

Thus shouting, and closely followed by the 
other two men, he scampered away on to the 
forecastle ; and in an amazingly short space of 
time I heard the metallic clink of the links as 
they paid themselves out through the hawse-pipes. 
For nearly five minutes did this long-drawn rattle 
continue, and one might have fancied that endless 
lengths of chain were running out of the pipes. 
Then the noise suddenly ceased, and a minute or 
so afterwards the three men came aft again, and 
Spry reported that we had now got seven shackles 
of cable ahead, and that the lockers were empty. 

My wife and daughter shortly came on deck, 
Stevens emerged soon after, and then the three 
servants arrived, and drew together in a group 
near the mizzen rigging. Meanwhile the unhappy 
vessel continued to blaze away with ever-in- 
creasing volume, and the deep-throated growling 
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and snapping of the leaping tongues fell upon the 
ear like the mufBed thunder of a huge, distant 
wateifsilL The hour was now about three o'dodc, 
and I have no doubt that the first sickly green 
streaks of dawn would have been by this time 
visible in the eastern sky, had it not been for the 
eclipsing effect of that ruddy glow. 

" A ship on fire ! ** said Stevens. ** Dear me ! 
I never saw one before.** 

" What a terrible and yet grand sight ! '* 
said Daisy. " I hope the poor men belonging 
to her are quite safe.'* 

*' Unless they perished in the explosion they 
will have had no difficulty in preserving their 
lives,** said I. ^' A ship is not like a house ; there 
are no windows ten stories high to leap from ; 
no fire escape is needed to get away from the 
hull of the tallest vessel afloat. The true signifi- 
cance of such a sight as that burning ship cannot 
be appreciated here, with the land close aboard. 
You need to behold her in the midst of a circle 
of a thousand unbroken leagues of ocean to 
realize the true horror of fire at sea.'* 

"And how are we in danger?*' inquired 
Stevens, restlessly. 

" You are in no danger ; there is not the 
least necessity to be frightened," I answered. 

" Oh, well, if it comes to that, Fm not fright- 
ened," said Walter. " But, hang it all ! when there is 
any danger about, I like always to know my risks." 
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One of the three seamen, who stood together 
near the break of the poop, laughed at this and 
made some remark to his companions in a 
subdued tone of ridicule, I thought this rather 
a liberty, but was not disposed just at that 
particular moment to rebuke the fellow for it. 

" D'ye know. Spry," I called out presently, 
having kept my eyes on the burning ship till 
they fairly seemed to reel and dance in my head, 
" I believe she will go clear of us after all. I 
see she's taking a trifle of northerly trend now." 

*'So I think, sir. There's a bit of an eddy 
of tide runs out round the Deal Bank, 'twixt 
that and the Brake, and I'm hoping she may 
get into the set of it. Then, again, all that 
extra cable has given us a sheer in towards the 
land. Still, it'll be pretty nigh touch and go." 

*' How long will she go on burning } " inquired 
my wife. 

** Who is to say ? " I replied. " I have known 
a vessel to burn for a week, blazing brightly all 
the while. But that craft is bound to have been 
badly wounded by the explosion, and she might 
founder at any minute. I can't make out. Spry, 
how she can have got adrift from her anchor." 

"My opinion is, sir, that the bust-up was 
for'ard, and it probably carried away the bitts, 
or whatever else she might have been riding by, 
so that there was nothing left for the chain to 
hold on to," 

I 
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As he spoke, one of the masts went over the 
side. It fell in a long, sinuous shaft of flame, with 
showers of sparks cascading from it, and the 
outline of the crossed yards trembled in lambent 
streaks of fire. The rending crash of the great 
falling spar was followed by a prolonged fierce 
hissing, as of myriads of serpents rendered out- 
rageous by inhumanity. The doomed vessel 
was now indeed getting so close to us that every 
detail of her stole out clear to view in her, waxing 
and waning through the glowing purple envelop- 
ment. The air was beginning to grow insufferably 
hot, whilst at every breath the nostrils inhaled 
the charred particles and soot specks with which 
the night wind was laden. 

'* Do you see any signs of her boats at the 
davits ? " I called to the men. 

They made no answer for a moment or two ; 
then, as the flaming fabric loomed plain into view 
again through a rift in the pall, they shouted in 
concert, " No, sir — there ain't no boats there — 
they're gone, sir." 

" Thank Heaven for that ! " said I. 

" Are we to stop here and be scorched up, I 
should like to know ? " burst out Walter Stevens 
suddenly, as though he had been restraining 
himself with an effort to this point, and then his 
pent-up feelings had spasmodically got the better 
of him. 

" Look here ! " I cried, made angry, I must 
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confess, by the cowardice of the youth in face of 
the quietude of my wife and daughter, and the 
servants. ** You're the sort of man who breeds a 
panic on an occasion of real emergency. Can't 
you take an example from the women about you ? 
We'll look after your life, and our own too, never 
fear." 

" I don't think you can see the danger as I 
do," muttered he, slouching over towards the 
further bulwark. 

•' I trust not," said I ; upon which the sailor 
who had previously laughed in ridicule again 
croaked out a hoarse guffaw, coughing boister- 
ously after it, as though to make believe it 
was accidental. 

I now felt quite satisfied in my own mind that 
although the blazing ship would near us more 
closely than was altogether pleasant, she would go 
clear of us. Her approach seemed terribly slow 
to us who stood there waiting and watching. 
Although I did not now regard the danger to 
ourselves as by any means imminent, yet we 
were all subdued by the feeling of awe and 
suspense inseparable from such a spectacle. 

"Lawk love a daisy!" I heard Elizabeth 
exclaim. " May I never baste another joint if 
the sea don't look like a tremenjous snap- 
dragon ! " and crude as the idea was, yet it very 
well expressed the aspect of the ocean in the 
wild, weird conflagration. There was another 
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small explosion on board the vessel when she 
was still about a cable's length ahead of us, A 
cascade of sickly greenish flame belched forth 
suddenly from out of the heart of the palpitating 
glow, whilst simultaneously came the dull, dead 
thud of the report, reverberating in a hollow 
echo across the smooth water. Immediately after- 
wards our decks rattled, as under a smart 
discharge of hailstones, to the falling of a shower 
of smouldering embers and charred fragments. 

" This is pleasant,'' said I, flicking a small 
glowing brand off my coat. " I trust any further 
such volcanic outflies will be reserved until she is 
well to leeward of us. Maria, why don't you and 
Daisy go below ? You will be much safer in the 
saloon." 

But they both declared that nothing would 
induce them to quit the deck. We were shortly 
after this treated to another lament from Stevens, 
who discovered that a hole as big as a five-shilling 
piece had been burnt in the crown of a very neat 
white felt hat. I told him that instead of com- 
plaining he should be thankful the cinder had not 
put out his eye, and he retorted sulkily that I 
was always joking. 

By this time the burning ship was so near that 
conversation was almost impossible for the roaring 
and hissing of the huge furnace. The heat was 
growing insufferable, and coupled with the suffo- 
cating and noxious fumes of the smoke it was 
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getting difficult to draw one's breath. The poop 
awning was regularly furled every night, lest any 
wind might spring up during the darkness, and 
so there was no shelter of any kind to be got on 
deck from the scorching, choking smother, I had 
told Spry to get the hose stretched along from the 
pumps in readiness for fear anything should catch, 
and we found that it somewhat cooled the air 
when we played a jet upon the deck, the steam 
rising from the planks in clouds of purple mist. 

I believe that when the blazing vessel at 
length slowly drifted by abreast of us, she was 
not more than twenty fathoms away. She might 
indeed have been further, for distance is very 
deceptive upon the water, particularly under such 
conditions. Be this as it may, she was appallingly 
close, and I stood watching her with bated breath, 
and my hand to my eyes to shield them from the 
intolerable glare. My wife and Daisy, together 
with the three servants, had yielded to my en- 
treaties and taken shelter within the companion 
hatch. Walter Stevens crouched low near the 
after skylight, and the three seamen sought the 
partial protection of the overhanging cuddy front. 
No language that I am master of could possibly 
convey the terrible grandeur and soul-subduing 
sense of awe inspired by that roaring, leaping, 
crimson picture. I have seen some big and 
memorable fires in my time, but never have I 
beheld the like of such a mighty conflagration as 
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was shed by that ill-fated ship, I heard after- 
wards that the ruddy glare in the sky was plainly 
visible at places twelve leagues inland. 

Well, she drove slowly past us at last, and 
drifted into the blood-red wake made by the 
stream of tide along our bends, and we were as 
safe as though the peril which had menaced us 
was a thousand miles away. By this time the 
blush of dawn was fast sifting into the eastern 
sky, and overcoming the copperish reflection of 
the glow cast by the flaming ship. 

** All well now, sir," said Spry, emerging with 
the other two men. " Mother of mine, but it was 
a close shave, sure enough ! " 

"The extra cable saved us, I reckon," said 
Prand, smearing his brow with the back of his 
hand. *' What a blaze she makes ! I shall see 
this smothering show in my sleep for some nights 
to come, I know. When I shut my eyes, every- 
thing is blood-red — waves of blood. Guess it'll 
make me mighty careful where I chuck my 
burning matches." 

My own eyes were bleared and as heavy as 
lead ; my nostrils smarted with the smoke ; my 
hands and face were begrimed to the hue of soot, 
and my throat and tongue were parched. I 
stepped over to the companion hatch and called 
down that all danger was now completely past, 
then went below to refresh myself with a wash 
and a long cool draught of limejuice and soda. 
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The time by the saloon clock was a quarter-past 
foun It was scarcely worth while turning-in now, 
particularly as I felt sure I should not sleep, with 
the dazzle of the glare still dancing before my 
sight, and the tempestuous roaring of the flames 
echoing in my ears. So I presently returned to 
the deck, to view the progress of the burning 
ship, and watch the broadening of the summer 
dawn. 

She was settling slowly away in the direction 
of Ramsgate, vomiting forth endless leaping 
tongues and forks and flashes, and huge purple 
pall-like clouds, with unabated fury. Stevens 
stood at the taffrail watching her ; I went and 
leaned by his side. 

" What a terrible experience ! " said he, with 
the air of a man much awe-struck by the sight he 
had witnessed. " I never should have credited 
that a ship on fire made such a dreadful spectacle.*' 

" Very few have the good luck of seeing such 
a scene to the same advantage as we have done 
to-night," said I. 

" The good luck d ye call it ? " cried he, rolling 
his eyes upon me in their grime-blackened 
sockets. ** My faith, I think it came precious 
near to a disaster ! " 

" Walter, my boy," said I, " I fear you lack 
one of the indispensable qualities of the medical 
man — presence of mind. You should try and 
control your feelings: the greater and more 
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pressing the danger appears, the cooler and more 
collected you should strive to be." 

*' Oh, I know it is very easy to advise,** said 
he. ** But you should please recollect that the 
nervous system forms a portion of the human 
frame over which the mind has little influence. 
We are no more able, by the mere force of will, 
to exercise control over the myriads of fibres 
which either make men heroes or cowards, than 
we are to fly. And remember one thing: that 
the bravest deeds have frequently been performed 
under the terror of sheer desperation. I am a 
nervous man," said Stevens. ** I freely admit it" 

" All I ask is, don't terrify the ladies," said I. 
*' Any fears that may visit you, try and keep to 
yourself." 

*' It is not fear to wish not to be scorched up, 
if that is what you are referring to," said he, 
moodily. 

"Well, well," said I, soothingly — for though I 
talked to him with the freedom of a prospective 
father-in-law, he was still my guest — " we are meet- 
ing with no lack of adventures here, after all. A 
man might sail the seas over for many years and 
not encounter as many exciting incidents as we 
have already had since we towed away from the 
Thames. That ship on fire in itself is the sight 
of a lifetime." 

" A sight one only wants to see once in a 
lifetime," said he. " I suppose, by the way, there 
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is no fear of a turn in the tide, or a change of the 
wind, bringing her back again^upon us ? " 

" Most improbable," said I. " In fact, I wonder 
that she has gone on floating as long as she has. 
She must be badly shattered. Any moment may 
see the last of her/' 

" Here comes the sun," he exclaimed. As he 
spoke, the upper limb of the orb sailed above the 
rim of the eastern horizon ; and in a breath, almost, 
the clear, deep firmament burst into the roseate 
glory of a brilliant summer morning. 

" How that quenches the ghastly glare of the 
ship on fire ! " said Stevens, *' Look how dull the 
flame seems to be now, whilst those glowing 
curtains of red have become mere masses of brown 
smoke." 

" Night always deepens horror, and adds a 
sense of mystery and vague awe of her own," said 
I. " Half the terror of a peril is gone when you 
can see the worst of it, and face it in the light of 
day." 

I glanced towards the vessels in the Downs. 
As I had expected, the ill-fated craft was the big 
black barque I have spoken of — at least I surmised 
so from the circumstance of her having disappeared 
from her place. Two or three of the outlying 
ships seemed to have changed their situation, as 
though they had either hove-up or slipped, to 
clear out of the way of the blazing fabric ; but the 
rest of the windbound crowd floated quietly enough 
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in the positions they had now occupied for days 
past. 

Our decks presented a soiled and besmirched 
appearance, strewn with ashes, charred fragments, 
and murky flakes of soot ; so that when later on 
in the morning the men washed down, the water 
ran from the scuppers in streams of ink. Mean- 
while, in the north and west the soft blue of the 
heavens was obscured by the livid coils of smoke 
which in piled-up masses blew slowly across the 
water. The drift of the ship was setting her well 
into the bight of Sandwich haven, where from my 
observations I guessed she would presently be 
taking the ground, unless the eddy of the tide 
carried her out to sea again. She continued to 
burn bravely until past seven o'clock, by which 
time she had gotten a good three miles away from 
us. From the manner of her ending I judged that, 
by this while, she must have been gutted to the 
water's edge, and that the sudden inrush of the 
sea into the incandescent glow of her hold finished 
her out of hand. For, having my binoculars 
levelled upon her just about the hour I have 
named, I perceived a sudden great vomiting of 
very vivid flame, followed almost instantly by the 
uprising of vast wool-like clouds of steam, and 
when this had presently subsided, and the great, 
ponderous bellies of smoke lifted and settled 
gradually away, the sea beneath flowed clear, and 
the burning ship was no more. 



CHAPTER VI 



RAM SG ATE 



" Confound you, you clumsy idiot, wetting my 
trousers with the blade of your oar," 

Such were the words, delivered in an appropri- 
ate tone of anger, which fell upon my ears as I 
sat aft upon the wheel grating, about eleven 
o'clock on the morning following the incident I 
have just narrated, puffing the fragrance of a big 
curved meerschaum. 

" Major Appleby I " exclaimed my wife, who 
was promenading the deck with a pair of knitting 
needles clicking in her fingers, pausing in her 
walk to look over the rail alongside the gang- 
way. I got up, stepped across to the head of 
the accommodation ladder, and beheld a little 
varnished punt bobbing alongside, with the major 
seated in the stern sheets wiping his knees with 
a handkerchief, and a fat, peculiarly stupid-looking 
waterman forward, who had apparently just laid 
his dripping oars inboards with the blades aft, 
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^ Salt water hurts no man," I called down. 

" No, it, but it may hurt a man's trou- 
sers ! " replied the major. " Salt water bleaches 
good doth, sir, and that is the reason that all the 
boatmen you see on the beach are white about 
the stem." 

" He is not very polite," said my wife, with- 
drawing a little. To tell the truth she was out of 
sight from his boat, and he would not think she 
was within earshot Walter Stevens and Daisy 
were playing at quoits on the main deck. I 
noticed the former skip to the side and back 
again, to peep over, on catching the sound of 
the military man's voice. 

*• Thought I'd just come oflF this morning and 
have a look at you!" exclaimed the major, mount- 
ing the steps. " We only arrived here last even- 
ing, and Constance is knocked up with a bad 
headache to-day. 'Gad, did you see that ship on 
fire last night ? " 

"We did catch a passing glimpse of it," I 
answered. 

" I suppose she must have come pretty close 
to you," said he. 

" Near enough to burn a hole in the crown of 
Doctor Stevens' new hat," I replied. " Do you 
know any particulars of the vessel and her crew ? " 

*' Yes, I heard the men on the beach talking 
about it this morning. The vessel was a barque 
named the Lord Warden^ bound from the Tyne 
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to some South African port with a cargo of coal. 
The cause of the fire seems to have been spon- 
taneous combustion; though they say its un- 
common for the gas to collect in such a short 
time. I believe she only started about a fort- 
night ago, and has been lying here for more than 
a week. Two of the men were missing after the 
explosion, and the remainder took to the boats 
and rowed themselves ashore." 

"We were nearly roasted alive," said my wife. 
" The ship came so close to us that you could 
have easily thrown a newspaper on board." 

" Rolled up in a ball, I presume ? " said the 
major, dubiously. " Sunk any more yachts 
lately ? " 

''No," I answered cheerfully. "Cock-eyed 
skippers are not very numerous in these waters, 
otherwise we might expect to extinguish a few 
more of such ocean butterflies as your yawl. By- 
the-by, what are you going to do about raising 
the Snarl ?'' 

"Oh, the undertaking would be too costly, 
and I have decided not to attempt it. I shall do 
no more yachting this summer. Next season, 
perhaps, I may buy another boat." 

"It is an expensive amusement," said I. 
" This is the best way of enjoying the delights of 
the sea. Better be here than in harbour, and a 
yachtsman, after all, is nearly always in harbour : 
what are his cruises in the main but a swift 
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furtive flight from the shelter of one port to the 
shelter of another ? " 

" I believe you are right," said the major, 
somewhat abstractedly. " If I buy another yacht 
it shall be a racer. By the way — Doctor Stevens 
yonder — did I not understand that he is engaged 
to your daughter ? " 

"Yes. Why?'' 

"Oh, nothing, nothing. I merely inquired. 
Seeing the two young people together, I suppose, 
put the idea into my head." 

My wife and I exchanged looks. We both 
seemed to find something more than he intended 
to say at the back of his question ; but nothing 
further was said upon the subject just then. 
Shortly afterwards Daisy and her fianU finished 
their game, and came aft to join us. 

"Where is Miss Appleby?" cried Daisy. 
The major explained. Stevens, with his head on 
one side, hoped and trusted it was nothing serious. 

" I have come to ask whether you and your 
little party will do us the pleasure of dining with 
us on Tuesday next ? " said the major, somewhat 
abruptly, addressing my wife. "So far I have 
had no opportunity of returning the hospitality 
I have received from you since that unlucky 
affair of the SnarlJ* 

We begged he would not mention that, and 
after a brief debate — for ladies can never accept 
or decline an invitation out of hand — we said we 
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would come. The military gentleman did not 
stay very long. He had kept the punt, with the 
idiotic-looking boatman in her, waiting for him 
alongside, and refused to stop to lunch. 

" You are going to get some wind," said he, 
as he went down the ladder, pausing to look up 
at the sky, which was cloudless enough, though 
brassy. 

" What makes you think so ? " I inquired. 

" The glass has fallen a good deal,*' said he, 
"and I heard the boatmen ashore saying they 
expected a stiff breeze from the south-west." 

" I trust it will not make the \ water very 
rough when it does come,*' said my wife. 

" I am inclined to believe it will blow, myself," 
said I, after the major had gone. " Take notice 
how glaring the sun is ; and the sky at dawn this 
morning was very red." And I slipped below to 
take a peep at the barometer, and found the 
hand had gone back surprisingly. However, the 
prospect of the most violent hurricane would not 
have troubled me greatly. It might mean a 
little rough and tumble experience for us, but 
with two anchors ahead, thrown into the finest 
holding ground in the world, and no tophamper 
aloft to speak about, it could blow heavens-hard 
without harming us. 

We got the wind, indeed, but not that day, 
and a tolerably stiff gale of it from the prevailing 
quarter of the English summer months — the 
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south-west. It began to cloud up heavily about 
sunset on the evening following the major's visit, 
and a bit of a jumble of swell commenced to set 
into the Downs, upon which our empty hull, 
floating light as an egg-shell, was soon making 
short, uneasy curtseys. This was the first appre- 
ciable sensation of movement we had yet ex- 
perienced, and I watched with some little degree 
of interest to see whether any of us were going 
to succumb to nausea. The first two who gave 
in were Emma, the housemaid, and the more 
doughty Elizabeth. Luckily the latter had already 
cooked our dinner, otherwise, I fear, had the 
floundering begun an hour or so earlier, we might 
have gone hungry that night. The ship began 
to lift a little, with many strange muffled creak- 
ing sounds arising from various parts of her, 
when we were about half-way through the meal. 
My wife put down her knife and fork, and pushed 
away her plate with an air of resignation. 

" It is going to be rough," said she, " and I 
know I shall be ill." 

" Nonsense," said I, cheerfully. " This is 
nothing — a mere lullaby rocking from old Father 
Neptune to make us sleep the better after our 
broken rest last night. Take my advice, my 
dear, and make a good meal. Nothing like it as a 
prevention against sea-sickness." 

*' Sea-sickness, in my opinion, is chiefly upon 
the nerves," said Walter Stevens, talking as 
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though to encourage himself as much as anybody 
else. " I mean to say, it is largely brought about 
by the imagination. People fix their minds upon 
the subject. They desperately resolve before- 
hand that they are going to be sick '' 

" And they 'shoot the cat' in conse- 
quence," said I. '* Quite right, Walter ! Daisy, 
some more of this jugged hare ? I can warrant 
it as an antidote against any qualms.'* 

But she replied that she didn't altogether 
agree with Walter's theory ; it seemed to her 
that the more one ate, the greater was the likeli-, 
hood of being sick. Amy, my wife's maid, was 
the only servant capable of waiting upon us that 
evening ; I believe she had been yachting before. 
She told me with a grin that she had overheard 
Elizabeth and Emma agreeing to give notice in 
the morning. "They said as you told them it 
was never rough here," said she, "or else they 
declare that all the shillings in the Bank of 
England wouldn't have persuaded them to come." 

We had no wind at all during the evening ; 
only a little rain. I asked Allen, who was keep-, 
ing the first anchor watch, what he thought of the 
weather ? 

** It looks dirty, sir," said he. " I reckon, 
myself, there's going to be a tidy breeze. Don't 
you recollect the old fo'c'sle saying — 

* When the rain's before the wind. 
Then your tops'l halliards mind.' " 
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"Well, we couldn't have a better berth to 
ride out any bad weather in/' said I. " Away in 
here, in the Small Downs, we're well out of the 
road of the vessels that bring-up in the anchorage. 
Nothing ever ventures to let-go here but barges 
and small fry. Then again, close inshore as we 
lie, with the wind as it is now, we ought to get 
some sort of a lee from the land, and the water 
should be as smooth again as out in the open." 

" She'll not hurt here, sir, in any sou'-wester 
as can blow," said he. " If the wind was to fly 
out easterly, it might perhaps kick up a bit of a 
shine about our ears, but our anchors are good." 

It being wet and cheerless on deck, I speedily 
returned to the warmth and brightness of the 
saloon. The motion of the ship had now grown 
a little more lively; indeed, I should not have 
believed she was cutting such capers as were illus- 
trated by the violent oscillation of the swinging 
trays and hanging lamps. But then, as I have 
already said, she was flying light ; and with no 
weight in her hold to steady her, she was bound 
to fling her heels about in the least bit of sea. 
My wife reclined upon a couch, grasping a bottle 
of smelling salts in one hand, and holding a hand- 
kerchief to her mouth with the other. Daisy and 
Walter sat together at the fore-end of the table, 
with a game board of some description between 
them : I thought the latter looked a bit white about 
the gills, and I noticed that he frequently sipped 
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at the contents of a glass of spirits that stood by 
his elbow. However, whatever might have been 
his sensations, he kept his countenance pretty well 
until bed-time, so often attributing his immunity 
from nausea to the fact of his having eaten a 
hearty dinner that I gravely suspected the ve- 
racity of his protests. As for Daisy, she declared 
that she felt not the least discomfort from the 
motion ; but that on the contrary she rather en- 
joyed it, and hoped that it would get heavier — a 
wish that drew forth a deprecatory groan from 
her mother. 

I slept like a top when I turned in, not having 
closed my eyes on the preceding night. My old 
sea training had left its lifelong mark; although 
I had now for years past been used to the quiet 
comfort of a bed ashore, still, when I came to 
tumble into the narrow confines of my bunk, there 
was nothing in the comparative unfamiliarity of 
my swaying resting-place to rob me of a single 
wink of sleep. When I awoke next morning I 
knew that it was blowing a very strong wind. 
The lively dance of our hull ; the muffled thump- 
ing of the seas under the bends ; the creaking 
and groaning of the timbers, and the jarring kicks 
of the rudder in the frothing eddy round the stern 
port, combined with the subdued note as of much 
shrill hooting, which penetrated to the depths of 
the ship from without, all gave me to know that it 
was a very rough morning. 
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When I stepped up throi^h the companion 
hatch I found it indeed blowing a very fresh gale. 
The slight curve of the land towards Kingsdown, 
and the South Foreland, gave us some protection 
from the full strength of the big seas which chased 
one another up-Channel in a snow-ridged pro- 
cession. But out in the further reaches of the 
Downs, dear of all shelter, the surges ran very 
heavy; and the smaller craft brought-up there 
vanished and reappeared like stars behind driving 
clouds. A great number of vessels had run in 
and anchored during the night, and added to those 
that were already assembled there, they made a 
brave show upon the green and frothing expanse 
of waters. Prand paced our top-gallant forecastle 
in a suit of glistening yellow oilskins; for fre- 
quently, as the old hooker dipped her nose into 
a sea to the drag of her moorings, a shower of 
spray would soar over the knight-heads, and sweep 
with steam-like hissing down on to the dark 
sobbing decks. Along the beach the surf leapt 
and boomed in a note of thunder which was dis- 
tinctly audible above the trampling roar of the gale. 

It was, indeed, a true picture of ocean storm, 
more worthy of the dreary grey month of January 
than a day in the very heart of midsummer. 
Large, ever-shifting patches of pale blue sky 
showed through the rifts in the low scooting 
masses of ragged slate-coloured cloud, which 
ceaselessly poured across the frowning head of 
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the South Foreland, as though some mighty 
volcano away below the horizon were vomiting 
forth its murky torrents. The gulls wheeled low 
round about our ship, uttering many strange 
hoarse cries as they swooped into the seething 
water and rose dripping again. The red-hulled 
Gull lightship danced wildly against the sky- 
line that way, whilst the pale glare of the foam 
behind her marked the savage play of the seas 
upon the Goodwins. A few dark staggering 
shafts of canvas were fleeting up- Channel, and a 
straggling procession of several steamers — the 
outcome of last night's tide at the London Docks 
— were slowly heading into it, labouring heavily, 
and throwing up a great yeasty smother all about 
their bows — " bleeding at the nose," as Jack ex- 
pressively terms it. 

I could not but view with admiration and 
wonder the pluck and daring of those redoubtable 
boatmen, the men of Deal beach, during that 
high wind. They came and went between the 
shore and the crowd of tumbling ships in the 
Downs, with as much indifference, expressed 
by the buoyant flight of their long, slender 
boats, as though the gale were nothing more 
than a pleasant sailing breeze. It is difficult 
to watch a Deal galley-punt in heavy weather 
without marvelling at the nerve and science 
of the men who handle her. Do you know what 
a galley-punt is ? She is a fragile-looking open 
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boaty less than thirty feet long, carrying one 
large lug-sail, set upon a mast stepped rig^t 
amidships; her sides are varnished bright, and 
she is a pretty little toy of the waters betwixt 
the two Forelands. But the hardihood and 
daundess pluck of the race who man her has 
made the name of the Deal boatman familiar 
to mariners for generations past. The Deal 
lugger has been famous in all ages, whether as 
a smuggler, a hoveller, or a pilot-boat. 

I spent some ten minutes, or so, shortly after 
coming on deck that morning, in watching the 
movements of a galley-punt out among the 
tempestuous seas on the skirts of the Downs. 
I was looking through my binoculars at the 
scene, and taking note of the plunging and 
rolling of a big motherly old Nova Scotia-man, 
with great wide channels, which she regularly 
soused under water, and dragged up again with 
the foam cascading in white torrents betwixt the 
deadeyes, when my eye was caught by a fragment 
of canvas flickering past the pea-green ridge of a 
great liquid hillock, whose roar I could hear in 
fancy as it swept through the sphere of the glasses, 
and an instant later there was uphove against the 
leaden sky the shape of a galley-punt 

I held my breath whilst I watched her. Her 
sides gleamed with the wet, and the narrow 
reefed-down strip of lug which urged the tiny 
craft on her skimming, buoyant flight was black 
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with the saturation of the flying spray. Three 
men sat in her ; one at the tiller, and the other 
two crouching aft, with their backs to the bows. 
She soared to the top of a great billow that 
broke into an acre of froth when she was on the 
summit of it, and nothing but the narrow band 
of her sail was visible above the seething smother ; 
then in a breath she vanished, mast and all. 
One could have sworn she had been swamped 
out of hand, so swift, so complete was her dis- 
appearance. But presently up she shot again, 
leaping all slantwise and amid a crystalline haze 
to the peak of another swooping and gleaming 
acclivity, the figures in her sitting stirless as 
statues. I confess that I should not have cared 
to be in that galley-punt ; and it made me marvel 
that she should live through such weather, as I 
followed her giddy career upon the wide green 
surface of hurling, frothing waters, the real weight 
of whose volume was best to be judged by the 
heavy tumbling of the big ships in the Downs, 
and the wild capering and staggering of the 
smaller craft. 

I sat down in my own company to breakfast 
that morning, waited upon by the cheerful Amy, 
who, with many quick little involuntary trots, and 
much spasmodic clutching, went round the long 
sloping table, passing me what I required. My 
wife kept her bunk, more out of the dread of 
nausea should she rise than because she was 
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actually sick. Daisy complained that the motion 
made her dizzy and gave her a headache, and 
though she presented herself in the saloon as 
usual, fully dressed, she would eat nothing, but 
lay down upon the couch and toyed with a botde 
of eau de Cologne. The unhappy Stevens, I 
think, was the worst sufferer of the lot I peeped 
in upon him after breakfast, and found him most 
woebegone-looking, as yellow as a guinea. He 
•told me in gurgling accents that, feeling desper- 
ately sick in the night, he had opened the scutde 
of his cabin to vomit, but had not been able to 
screw it up properly again, and with the in- 
difference of a man in his abject condition he had 
left the little window unfastened. When the gale 
came on, a sea struck the glass, flinging it 
violently open and deluging the unhappy youth's 
bunk immediately beneath ; and there he lay 
when I looked in, shivering, though slightly 
steaming, in the midst of a sodden pulp-like mass 
of bedclothes. 

I inquired of Amy how the other two servants 
fared, and she replied that they had now got 
altogether beyond the notice-giving stage, and 
were lying moaning out their supplications for a 
speedy death. 

•' You seem to stand being bumped over the 
milestones pretty well," said I. 

"Oh yes, Fm a good sailor now, sir/' she 
answered, with a smile. *'Vm pretty well used 
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to the water. But the time was when it used to 
make me retch horribly, sir. In fact, I urged so 
badly once, in going round from Southampton to 
Plymouth, that the doctor was afraid I should 
burst a blood vessel." 

"Please change the subject, if you don't 
mind,'' said Daisy, feebly, from the couch. 

But, after all, it was but a summer gale, and 
the full force of it was spent by noon. It moder- 
ated rapidly, as such outflies usually do at this 
period of the year, and by tea-time that same 
afternoon the wind had fined away down to a 
mere gentle breeze, though it left a confused 
swell for some hours after, until the tide began to 
make the leeward. 

I have given you this little glimpse of our 
first experience of rough weather, not because it 
was accompanied by any incident worthy of 
mention, but because perchance it may aid your 
fancy in figuring the life we led on board that old 
floating castle of wood, just as a dash of colour 
here and there enables the imagination to picture 
the whole thing. 

The invalids recovered amazingly with the 
calming of the waters; we all sat down to tea 
together in the saloon as usual, taking care, how- 
ever, to keep studiously clear of bilious or greasy 
suggestions in our conversation. Elizabeth 
staggered on deck in the first dog watch, with 
a red shawl tied in a knot like a small cauliflower 
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on the top of her head, and bleatingly offered to 
pay me a month's wages down on the nail if I 
would have her set ashore there and then. I got 
over the dilemma for the time being by pretend- 
ing there was too much sea to send a boat, trust- 
ing to a fine bright morning on the morrow to 
bring with it a different view of matters. She 
accepted this explanation, but said she couldn't 
possibly cook any dinner ; luke-warm water and 
frizzling fat, she knew, would "turn her up" 
again at once ; and having delivered herself of 
this she stalked over to the harness cask, perched 
herself on top of it, and with folded arms sat 
moodily regarding the land. We certainly dined 
but indifferently that night. However, as I was 
probably the only one who brought anything of 
an appetite to the meal, this was a matter of small 
moment. 

The weather by next morning was as placid 
and warm as any of those sunny days we had yet 
experienced. The gale had brought a shift of 
wind in the tail of it, and to the first of the 
favourable slant the whole of the ships in the 
Downs got under way, so that when I came on 
deck before breakfast on the following morning I 
found the waters of the famous old anchorage 
quite deserted. 

Captain Talbot came off to pay us a visit 
shortly after lunch this day, to see how we fared 
after our tossing, as he said. 
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" This old hulk of yours is quite an objfect of 
curiosity to the people ashore, Captain Stor- 
mouth/' said he. ** I hear that speculation is 
rife as to what she is doing here, and who her 
inmates are. One good lady, whose name I 
won't reveal, told me that the vessel was in- 
habited by a harmless lunatic and his family, 
who kept at sea all the while lest he should 
be locked up in a madhouse if he set foot 
ashore.** 

"I wonder what one half the world would 
do,'* said I, ** without the privilege of minding the 
business of the other half." 

** A harmless lunatic ! " echoed Stevens. 
" Ha I ha ! Well, and after all there is nothing 
offensive in the remark. Captain Stormouth. 
Consider how many members of our old families, 
through intermarriage and other causes, are either 
eccentric or absolutely idiotic. It is, at all events, 
a genteel form of affliction." 

" I never knew before that you belonged to 
such a very old family," said I, dryly, whilst 
Captain Talbot slightly arched his eyebrows at 
the young doctor's unfortunate remark, and Daisy 
exclaimed — 

** How literal you are, Walter ! You are 
apologizing for lunacy as though you were really 
dotty, and ought not to be ashamed of it" 

" I am afraid that I often put my foot in it on 
this ship," said Stevens, rather ruefully. 
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"Come," said I, to change the subject and 
with a view to suggesting a little diversion, 
" what shall we do this afternoon ? Anybody 
got any proposal to make ? " 

" Let us each give our ideas, and then we can 
adopt the best," said Daisy. 

"Good!" said Captain Talbot "Perhaps 
you will set the example, Miss Stormouth." 

She thought for a moment or two, then 
answered : " Well, I should say that a picnic on 
shore, amongst those green sandhills over there, 
wouldn't be half a bad way of killing a hot, 
drowsy afternoon like this. What do you think, 
Walter ? " 

" Not enough of us for a picnic," said he, 
shaking his head. " My notion would be to 
land, walk over to Sandwich, which they tell me 
is a most quaint and ancient town, well worth a 
visit, drink tea there, and come back." 

** You don't ride bicycles, I suppose ? " in- 
quired Captain Talbot, addressing us generally. 
** Because, if so, instead of walking to Sandwich, 
as Doctor Stevens suggests, which I fear would 
prove rather a hot and dusty tramp, you could 
have hired machines in Deal, and we would have 
cycled over. A perfect day for riding," he added, 
persuasively appealing to Daisy. 

But this suggestion could not be entertained, 
for the simple reason that neither my daughter 
nor Stevens knew how to use a bicycle. 
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^'Well, Maria," said I, "what have you to 
propose, my dear ? " 

"The water looks so smooth, and cool, and 
inviting," answered my wife, " that really I was 
thinking a trip upon it would be very enjoyable. 
Could we not go over to that lightship out there, 
and throw a bundle of our old newspapers to the 
poor men on board of her ? " 

" Ah ! and go and have a look at the 
Goodwin Sands at the same time," cried Captain 
Talbot, approvingly. " The tide is low and the 
banks of the shoal uncovered : we could land 
there for a little while, you know. There is no 
danger, I believe." 

** You are coming closer to my own ideas," 
said I, " in everything but the Goodwin Sands 
scheme. We will give that spot a pretty wide 
berth, I think. Captain Talbot. An ocean grave- 
yard, which should be consecrated by memory of 
the countless drowned sailors it entombs, is no 
place to my mind for a holiday jaunt, and besides 
it is too treacherous, even in fine weather. Listen 
now to my proposition : we will take our biggest 
boat, and a couple of the seamen, and sail across 
to Ramsgate. I should like to have a look at 
the old place again, I must confess. We can 
take a quiet ramble about the town, get some tea, 
and shrimps and brown bread, and sail back 
again, and be on board the Calenture very 
comfortably in time for dinner, as the tide 
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happens to suit very well, and what little draught 
of air there is blowing is favourable." 

They all agreed at once that this was the very 
best suggestion of the lot, and so I called to Spry 
and bade him get the big boat lowered, adding 
that he and Allen were to accompany us on our 
trip, leaving Prand on board the hulk, to look 
after things in our absence. The boat was soon 
water-borne, and brought to the gangway in 
readiness ; but my wife must needs change her 
dress, and Daisy put on a smarter hat and a new 
pair of gloves that seemed to require interminable 
buttoning, before we could shove off. However, 
at length we entered the little craft, and made a 
start ; the men rowed the boat clear of the ship's 
side, then tossed in the oars, stepped the mast, 
and hoisted the sail. I gathered up the yokelines, 
and we went gliding softly over the small, glass- 
clear folds of swell. 

When we had drawn a little distance away from 
the hulk, I turned my head to have a look at her. 
As she floated, lightly lifting and dipping the 
bight of her huge cables to the pressure of the 
tide, she made a very venerable picture of aged 
and infirm shiphood. Although she was shorn of 
all that is most stately and symmetrical in the 
sailing ship, namely, her lofty fabric of spars and 
rigging, and the far-reaching tracery of the jib- 
booms and the gear, yet she still preserved a faded 
air of the pride and dignity of her palmiest days. 
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Her figure-head was a graceful young damsel, 
with a long white robe flowing well down 
the curve of the cutwater, holding forward a 
large gilt representation of an olive branch in a 
posture of eager offering. The vessel had been 
re-painted for our holiday jaunt, and her sides 
were now glossy as a piece of black satin, with 
the narrow chequered band of her sham ports 
standing out in a glaring streak of white, and a 
faint reddish tinge about her bows caused by the 
rusty drainings from the hawse pipes. In the 
smooth water round about her bends the greenish 
metal of the sheathing found such a self-coloured 
reflection that but for the faint lines which broke 
from the run of the tide, it would have been 
difficult to determine the junction of the two. 
She looked a fine, great craft, towering upon 
the water, as she did, with her chubby bows 
and apple-round sides shadowing the gleam of 
the mirror-like water fathoms deep under her 
keel. 

" Poor old ship ! " said I, viewing her pen- 
sively, with the affectionate eye of an old sailor 
who belonged to her own time. 

" I should like to have a sovereign for every 
mile she has traversed," said Walter Stevens, 
prosaically. 

" You would be a rich man if you could count 
it in shillings," said I. 

" Yet her present fate is more worthy of her 
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long and honourable career than that of most 
vessels of her class/' said Captain Talbot 

'' What usually becomes of old ships like 
that ? " inquired my wife. 

" Oh, they mainly d^enerate into coal-hulks," 
replied the marine officer. " It always strikes me 
as being such a great shame to see some of those 
fine old line-of-battle ships, full of the traditions 
of the naval history of this country, ending their 
days amid the grime and squalor of our coaling 
stations ; their rheumatic bones jarred by the 
constant rattling discharge of the black volleys 
into their holds." 

Daisy laughed ; his reference to the rheumatic 
bones slightly marred the effect of his pathos. 
Meanwhile we were sliding through the water 
faster than I should have believed possible, seeing 
how light the wind was. But the silent, imper- 
ceptible current of the spring flood was doing the 
real work ; the Calenture rapidly dwindled to 
the proportions of a mere toy, the features of the 
Deal foreground merged into' an indistinguish- 
able blending of colour, and the terrace of the 
Ramsgate cliffs rose white and bold in the north, 
as we skimmed rapidly towards them. We were 
a little more than an hour in traversing the wide, 
glistening expanse of the bay, and the time was 
nearing four o'clock when we rounded the great 
granite head of the pier and entered the sunny 
lagoon of Ramsgate Harbour. The two men 
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lowered the sail, and threw over their oars to row 
us to the landing steps at the head of the east 
gully; a weedy, bowed, and ancient mariner, 
armed with an implement like a shepherd's crook, 
hooked viciously at our gunwale, and ground the 
broadside of the boat against the stone wall 
Captain Talbot sprang on to the steps to hand 
the ladies out, and in another minute or two we 
were all ashore. 

The scene was a bright and gay one, full of 
life and movement. In the harbour lay a great 
number of yachts, and a fleet of fishing smacks 
were coming out of the inner basin and pushing 
quietly seaward, under their large red sails, adding 
a picturesque colouring to the panorama of the 
port. A crowd of people moved upon the piers, 
whilst the vast throng of holiday makers upon 
the sands beyond presented a palpitating mass of 
colour which reminded me of the many-shifting 
hues of a kaleidoscope. The clamour of a hundred 
sounds was in the air, bewildering the ear, just as 
the teeming movement perplexed the eye: the 
subdued roar of a multitude of voices all talking 
at once, the shrill cries of vendors of nearly every 
article under the sun that can be bought from a 
penny to sixpence, the squeaking of Punch and 
Judy, the ranting of the open-air preacher, the 
tinkling of the piano-organ, the yelping of the 
donkey boys, the blaring of German bands, the 
lusty bellowing of the comic singer, the jingle of 
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the nigger troupe — Bah! It was almost im- 
possible to distinguish the individual noises amid 
the distracting uproar into which the whole 
blended. 

" One would really think the whole of White- 
chapel had been let loose upon those sands," said 
Captain Talbot, gazing over the parapet of the 
pier. " How true it is that the notions of the 
lower orders on the subject of enjoyment are in- 
separable from noise. Repose and silence are 
the taste and privileges of the rich. Go into a 
West End square, and you find a beadle specially 
paid to maintain out of doors the same hush 
which is obtained within by pile carpets and 
Turkey rugs : look at an East End alley, and you 
find men bawling, and women shrieking, coster- 
mongers howling, babies yelling, dogs barking, 
swearing children dancing to blood-curdling music, 
and perhaps a couple of policemen buffeting a 
gin-stiffened figure through a riotous rabble of 
sympathizers." 

"What a picture!" said Daisy, laughing. 
" You must have been looking through the works 
of Hogarth, Captain Talbot. But really, as you 
say, it is wonderfully true, that poverty seems to 
be always associated with noise and uproar, and 
wealth with the dignity of repose." 

" Where else but in Ramsgate would you see 
such a remarkable costume as that?" said my 
wife, indicating with a little flourish of her parasol 
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an enormously fat, red-headed woman in a yellow 
skirt, a short, crimson jacket, orange-coloured 
sand shoes, and a white yachting cap, who was 
waddling along the very brink of the pier, in 
imminent danger of overbalancing herself and 
toppling into the water. 

" The place has truly degenerated since I re- 
member it in my boyhood — since the days when 
Frith painted his famous picture of the Ramsgate 
Sands," said I. ** The only feature of the town 
which I believe is quite unaltered lies in its 
sprawling boatmen. Yonder crowd of men in 
blanket breeches and jerseys, lounging over stone 
posts, and lazily touting for custom, are just about 
.the same as I remember them. I make no doubt 
that you will still find, loafing about the pier yard, 
plenty of men who are to this day perpetuating 
the lolling and cadging propensities of generations 
of familiar names. Yet these selfsame fellows, 
whose one object in life you would think is to 
prop themselves into attitudes of the most impu- 
dent indolence against anything that will bear 
their weight, are the men who in winter time 
rush to man the lifeboat at the first call, and 
whose feats of daring and endurance have gained 
for them a place in the very first ranks of the 
life-savers of this country." 

Thus talking, we walked towards Harbour 
Street, which was nearly impassable for the 
wagonettes with gaudily-striped awnings that 
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crowded it. I must confess to being greatly 
disappointed in my old recollections of Ramsgate. 
Maybe I recalled it under the glamour of early 
associations. In any case, I found the town, as 
I viewed it on that bright June afternoon, a 
glaring, bizarre, vulgar transformation from the 
quaint and picturesque memory I had expected 
to revive. 

We had tea at a little hotel, with low-pitched 
rooms and bow windows overlooking the quay, 
that was lively enough with the bustle and clatter 
of several discharging colliers. A somewhat 
melancholy waiter attended upon us, who shook 
his head dejectedly, and said the place was getting 
** horribly vulgar, to be sure " : in fact, every year it 
got " wuss and wuss," and that though the town 
was full enough of visitors, he should like to be 
informed what was the good of 'em, it being his 
opinion that if all the money they could muster 
amongst 'em was put into a sack, and " shook up," 
and averaged out equally, it wouldn't amount to 
a shilling apiece. I should like to have told that 
dejected waiter that, in my opinion, an hotel 
which charged seven shillings for a plate of moist 
brown bread and butter, a saucerful of shrimps, 
two or three boat-shaped dishes of muddy-looking 
jam, and a pot of pale yellow tea, wasn't very 
likely to court much patronage from people with 
an average floating capital of a shilling apiece ; 
only, as he volunteered the information that he 
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wasn't responsible for the charges, I did not think 
it worth while to address him on the subject. 

However, the little jaunt very agreeably killed 
our afternoon for us, if it did nothing more. We 
lingered for awhile after we had finished our tea, 
wandering to the end of the East Pier to watch 
the arrival of a big, black, crowded steamer from 
London, and then, rendered more than ever con- 
tent by all we had seen with the seclusion and 
isolation of our floating home, we embarked again 
in our boat to return to the hulk, which we 
reached just as Prand was striking two bells in 
the second dog-watch* 



CHAPTER VII 



THE GHOST 



We found life on board of our old hulk, anchored 
out in the Small Downs, very much fuller of 
diversion and incident than even I, with all my 
experience of the ever-changing conditions of the 
sea, had expected. In the first place the novelty 
of the scheme raised curiosity, and curiosity was 
the means of bringing us quite as much society 
as ever we wanted. Had we taken furnished 
apartments ashore, in the usual way, probably we 
should not have made a single acquaintance ; as 
it was, I believe that most of the little circle of 
what is known as "desirable people" living in 
Deal must have called upon us at one time or 
another during our voyage at anchor off the old 
town. Then we had all the pastimes which are 
afforded by shipboard life to fall back upon when 
the time hung on our hands, such as boating, 
fishing, and the innumerable devices for killing 
leisure at sea which have been invented by 
generations of bored ocean-going passengers. 

ISO 
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After about the first fortnight of our existence 
on board the Calenture^ we had all of us grown 
very much attached to the old hulk, and more so 
to the happy hours of our summer holiday. With 
the exception of the brief gale I have already 
described, the weather in all this while remained 
gloriously fine, the sea as calm and the sky as 
blue as though we floated upon the waters of the 
Adriatic at the drowsiest time of the year. We 
heard no more from either Elizabeth or Emma of 
their wish to be set ashore, and I divined the 
reason of this easily enough when my wife told 
me, with a laugh, two or three days afterwards, 
that she had discovered the cook was "gone" 
upon our leading seaman, James Spry. 

We met with one little incident which dis- 
turbed us a bit whilst it lasted, just about this 
time. A big foreign ship had come in during one 
forenoon, and anchored a good deal closer to our 
hulk than vessels usually brought-up. After she 
had furled all her canvas, and made everything 
snug, she hoisted out a couple of boats, and it 
appearedito me that the whole of her people went 
away ashore. At all events, through my glasses I 
could not make out any signs of life left on board ; 
fore and aft she appeared quite deserted. 

It was just after dark that same evening as I 
was passing to and fro on the poop, smoking a 
cigar, I made out two boats approaching our 
vessel; they yawed about very wildly as they 
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came along, and their oars soused and splashed 
noisily in the water, wind-mill fashion, quite 
regardless of time. A regular Babel of talking, 
laughing and singing also uprose from among the 
occupants of the two craft. I watched the boats, 
wondering what they were at, behaving in this 
curious fashion, and guessing them to be the same 
two I had seen put off from the foreign ship in 
the morning. 

" What do you think those chaps are up to ? *' 
I cried, presently, to Prand, whose shadowy figure 
blotted out the low-lying stars beyond the star- 
board cathead. ** They seem to be heading for 
us, don't they ? " 

" I allow that they're the crew of that big ship 
ahead of us," he answered, " and that they're all 
so blessed drunk as not to know the difference 
betwixt their own hooker and this hulk. It's our 
riding light which attracts them ; they haven't 
got one hoisted aboard their own packet. Shall 
I hail 'em, sir, and ask where they think they're 
a-coming ? " 

" Ay," said I, " do so." 

" Ho ! the boats ahoy ! " he shouted in a voice 
that must have been plainly audible on Deal 
beach. " What boats are those ? " 

A brief spell of silence fell upon the uproarious 
mob in the two little craft; some unintelligible 
gibberish was then yelled out, followed by a peal 
of laughter, and more confused jargon as of a 
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lot of voices all talking together. The noise of 
Prand's hail brought my wife and Daisy up out 
of the saloon to see what was the matter. The 
boats were by this time within a hundred yards of 
us, and still heading on their erratic course in our 
direction. 

" Where are you coming to, I say ? " yelled 
Prand again. 

"Yash, yash. Ve ond'stan* Engleesh var' 
veil. Ve all right ! " 

" They are drunk/' said Stevens. 

" As lords ! " I answered. " Fancy not being 
able to distinguish between our hulk and their 
own ship. Worthy of foreigners ! " 

" They'll be aboard of us, sir, if we don't 
mind our eye," cried Prand, for the leading boat 
was now shearing through it almost within arm's 
reach of the gangway ladder. 

" Hi ! Keep off there, d'ye hear ? " I shouted. 
" This is not your ship." 

But even whilst I was bellowing, and our three 
hands who had now all assembled upon the top- 
gallant forecastle were shouting to the foreigners, 
the boat drove against our side with a blow like 
to have carried away her stem. Several of the 
floundering occupants fell head over heels into the 
bottom of her ; one of the men in the bows grabbed 
up a boathook, which he swung round on to our 
accommodation rail, the fellow then took a turn 
with the painter, and the boat slewed to the tide 
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right alongside the gangway grating. What fol- 
lowed happened almost in less time than it takes 
me to narrate it. The men tumbled out of their 
craft in a wild, headlong, roaring scramble, flocked 
up the ladder, and before we had well recovered 
from our astonishment, stood together in a group 
of some dozen or so upon the deck near the mizzen 
rigging. 

" What an invasion ! " exclaimed my wife. 

" You had better go below at once — you and 
Daisy," said I, swiftly. " These men are intoxi- 
cated ; we may have trouble with them, and in 
any case it is best for you to be out of the way." 

They withdrew at once, and when they had 
gone I strode towards the little band of intruders, 
and said, in a loud, clear voice, " You have made 
a mistake. You have got no right on board here 
at all, and the best thing you can do is to go 
away again. Yonder is your ship ; look, the 
people in the other boat see the mistake and are 
rowing away from us ! '* for I just then perceived 
that the second boat had sheered off and was pull- 
ing towards the shadowy shape of the vessel ahead. 

" Who vhas you ? You be ! Ve come 

here if ve veil vants to ! " exclaimed a big, 

whiskered man in a red check shirt and knee 
boots. Several of the others conversed together, 
pouring forth torrents of what I took to be Spanish 
words. Some of them, I think, were expostulat- 
ing and pointing out that they had mistaken 
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their road, whilst the more drunken and riotous 
amongst them seemed very much disposed to 
make as much disturbance as they could. I took 
notice, in the paleness of the starlight, that nearly 
every man of them wore a sheath-knife girt to 
his hip, a significant fact that gave me to know 
that we must be cautious in dealing with these 
foreign scoundrels. 

The fellow who had so insolently answered 
in broken English folded his arms, and stood 
glaring at me, swaying unsteadily from side 
to side. A companion of his touched him upon 
the shoulder, and with many gesticulations vomited 
forth a perfect cascade of gibberish, to which the 
tall, whiskered man responded by fiercely digging 
his elbow into the other's ribs. My three men 
had come aft immediately upon our being boarded 
in this fashion, and, mounting the poop ladder, 
drew near to where I stood. I fancy we should 
have speedily got rid of our intoxicated and 
jabbering visitors had it not most inopportunely 
happened that Elizabeth and Emma, who had 
been engaged together upon some job in the 
galley, at this juncture stepped out to come aft. 
A bright sheen of haze streamed through the 
door of the deck-house immediately it was opened, 
and besides attracting the eye to that part of the 
vessel, it threw out in strong relief the figures 
of the two servants as they came along the main 
deck. 
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The sight of the women had a most unfortu- 
nate effect upon the little mob of drunken and 
excited foreign sailors. A loud chorus of shouts 
and laughter broke from them, and there was a 
general shuffling movement, as though most of 
them would have gone in pursuit of the girls ; 
perceiving which my three men promptly threw 
themselves across the head of the poop ladder, 
and so barred the way. 

" Stand back ! " shouted Spry, in his deepest, 
gruffest tones. " Ne*er a man of your scowbank 
crew molests a woman aboard here until he passes 
over my body." 

"Ay, and ye'll have two more, who pretty 
well know what they have to reckon with," growled 
Allen, clenching his fists and squaring his elbows. 

Things looked ugly, as though a row were 
brooding, in which we were likely to fare badly, 
both from the great superiority of numbers and 
from the dastardly, treacherous manner with which 
foreign sailors use their knives in a fight. 

" If it comes to a shindy,*' said I hurriedly 
to Stevens, who stood near me, " those ruffians 
will probably attempt bloodshed. We are in a 
dangerous situation, and have a right to protect 
ourselves against the malignant villains. Have 
you a revolver ? " 

" Yes." 

"Then nip below and fetch it. Don't tell 
Mrs. Stormouth or Daisy what is going on. 
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And just open the door of my cabin as you pass, 
and on the shelf over the head of the bunk you 
will find a revolver and a case of cartridges. 
Bring them up like a good fellow." 

He ran swiftly to the hatch, vanished, and 
returned again very expeditiously. 

" Load your pistol, but don't use it unless I 
tell you to," said I, receiving my weapon and 
rapidly charging the six chambers of it. 

" It is already loaded," he answered. 

" Then mind it doesn't explode accidentally. 
Keep close to me, now." 

I crossed the deck, and planted myself beside 
my three men, Walter following me like a shadow. 
The foreigners had approached very close to where 
we stood, and wore a menacing aspect ; but my 
blood was up now, and though I earnestly desired 
to avoid a conflict, I was resolved that not a man 
of the insolent, threatening gang should pass the 
poop ladder. 

*' Ve are going to talk to der girls," said the 
big, whiskered man of the broken English, who 
had spoken before. 

" No, no," said I, resolutely. " This is all a 
mistake ! You will get into trouble if you stop 
here — you know enough English to understand 
what I am saying. Tell your comrades they had 
better go away quietly in the boat, and get on 
board your own ship again." 

" I vill kiss dem girls first," growled the big, 
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whiskered man, striding forward a step. I raised 
my arm and covered his face with my revolver, 
the bright barrel of which glinted in the starlight 

" Another step," said I, my voice swelling loud 
and tremulous with the rising passion within me, 
*' and I will shoot you dead ! " 

He recoiled, with his hand wandering in a 
groping way to the haft of his sheath-knife ; the 
hound was not so drunk but that he could see 
and appreciate his peril. 

" Gif us some drink, und ve goes quietly," he 
said, sulkily. 

" Not a drop. Walter, let them see your 
pistol. Look ! " I cried, as Stevens flourished his 
weapon before their eyes. "You are dealing 
with armed men. You had better be careful." 

I cannot say how far they comprehended 
my words, but the significant appeal of the two 
revolvers could scarcely be misconstrued by the 
most intoxicated of them, for none was so far 
gone in liquor as to be without the power of un- 
derstanding. The whole body of them shuffled 
a little back, I keeping my weapon steadily 
levelled meanwhile, with my finger nervously and 
dangerously twitching at the trigger. 

*' Bully 'em a little more, sir, and they 11 go," 
muttered Allen. " Them foreigners is mortal 
curs. 

" Go ! " I repeated. *' Your boat is alongside ; 
get into her and pull off." 
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They still hung in the wind a little, and the 
big, whiskered man, who appeared to be the only 
one among them who understood English, made 
a few more insolent remarks in his ludicrous 
accent I could, however, see that the majority of 
them were inclined to take their departure, but 
they were delayed by two or three of the more 
turbulent among the little crowd, who evidently 
wanted to create a disturbance. 

" Vd like to dot that there tall beggar one for 
his-self, just to help him over the side," said Spry, 
shouldering his way betwixt Stevens and myself. 

** No, no!" said I. "We may get rid of 
them quietly now, but if you strike one of them 
it will at once be a provocation to a m^Ue that 
may probably end in bloodshed, and we don't 
want that." 

He arrested his step, and plunged his hands 
into his breeches' pockets. I would have fired 
a shot or two in the air, as a hint to the villains 
to expedite their departure, only that I knew the 
sound of the reports would terribly alarm my 
wife and Daisy, and might possibly incite the 
drunken foreigners to commit some act of violence. 
In the end, however, they took their departure 
without giving us any further trouble. First one 
and then another of them edged over to the head 
of the gangway steps, till presently the whole 
motley mob stood together there, talking with 
fierce energy and abundance of gesticulation. 
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They seemed to make up their minds to leave 
the hulk all at once, for the whole crew of them 
made a sudden rush down the ladder; they 
cleared out indeed as rapidly as they had come 
on board, and you would have thought that a 
panic had seized them, to behold their headlong 
manner of going. 

''What an intrusion/' said Stevens to me. 
"Do you think this sort of thing is likely to 
happen often whilst we remain anchored here ? " 

" I never heard of such an experience before,** 
I answered. " The drunken sweeps ! I really 
was afraid that we should have had an ugly 
business. Men in their condition, especially 
foreigners, are very quarrelsome. I believe it 
was nothing but the sight of our pistols which 
quelled them. They reckoned they were going 
to take liberties with the servants. However, 
there they go, and may a sea-blessing follow 
them. Come, let us go below to put away our 
revolvers, and drink a glass of grog. You acted 
pluckily, Walter." 

** Oh, I was quite prepared to blaze away had 
there been occasion," he replied. " Mrs. Stor- 
mouth and Daisy will be getting anxious." 

" We will soon set their minds at rest," said I, 
and down we went into the saloon. I may add, 
as a sequel to this little adventure, that we after- 
wards learnt the vessel was a Spanish trader, 
bound to Bilbao from Hull; that the mate had 
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died in the North Sea, and the captain lay in 
his cabin with delirium tremens ; and that, being 
quite helpless when the ship was off the North 
Foreland, the boatswain had engaged a Deal 
boatman to carry her into the Downs and bring- 
up, as there was nobody else on board competent 
to navigate the craft, and she had no pilot 
Profiting by the example of the skipper, after the 
vessel had anchored, all hands appear to have 
taken French leave, and gone ashore to enjoy 
themselves. Lloyds' agent at Deal got intelligence 
of the matter, and communicated with the owners, 
who required him to have the ship detained, as 
she was unfit to proceed to sea with the captain 
in that state. The skipper, however, got wind of 
this, and in a lucid interval, I suppose, thought it 
as well to cut and run. which he did at dawn 
three days later : they managed to blunder down 
Channel as far as Portland, and there cast the 
ship away upon the Shambles. 

It was on the evening following this episode 
with the drunken foreigners that we went ashore 
to dine with Major Appleby, in compliance with 
the invitation he had given us some few days 
before. He had asked us to come quite without 
ceremony ; his own dress clothes, he said, along 
with most of his daughter's fine feathers, had 
foundered in the Snarl, and they had not yet had 
time to provide themselves with a new rig-out. 
Notwithstanding this, however, my wife and 

M 
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daughter took as much time over their toilet as 
though they had been preparing for a court ball. 
As for Walter Stevens, I never should have 
believed that any man could have been so utterly 
effeminate as to take the pains to soap, and scent, 
and starch himself to the extent that this youth 
did. 

" I don't like going out to dinner in anything 
else but evening dress, you know," said ne, as he 
emerged from his cabin into the saloon, pulling 
down the sparrow-shaped tails of a black coat he 
wore. 

"Why, it might rather spoil your appetite, 
certainly," I said a little contemptuously. **D'ye 
think soup goes down better, or an enir^e is more 
palatable, on account of a larger expanse of shirt- 
front than you're showing now ? " 

He surveyed me with his feeble smile and 
answered that if it came to that, he didn't suppose 
it was. 

** Well, for my part, I think Walter is quite 
right to be punctilious in his observance of social 
etiquette," said my wife. " It is particularly 
important to a young professional man." 

" No doubt it helps a doctor in his practice," 
said I, dryly. " But I suppose, after all, people 
are chiefly judged by appearances. Come, are 
we ready ? If we are to be punctilious in etiquette, 
my dear, let us sustain it right through ; no use 
la being faultless in one's dress and keeping 
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your entertainers waiting half an hour for their 
dinner/' 

" I believe papa is getting an old gourmand/' 
said Daisy, laughing, " He ought to have been 
a city alderman/' 

We now embarked in our boat, and were 
landed at the pier, and I could not resist chuck- 
ling at the unhappy Walter's agony of mind 
when, in striding from the gunwale on to the 
landing stage, his foot slipped upon the weedy 
step, and plunged his left leg into the water 
to halfway up the knee of his irreproachable 
trousers. 

A fife-and-drum band on the end of the pier 
were playing (by kind permission of the colonel 
and officers of the Royal Marines) various 
popular airs of the day for the edification of the 
handful of people who promenaded the spider- 
like structure, 

" This is truly a primitive and quaint old 
place," said I to my wife. " Fifes and drums 
make, no doubt, a very appropriate and martial 
noise for troops to keep step to ; but fancy 
seriously submitting that tootling and rattling of 
pigskin as ^n attractive entertainment for grown- 
up people." 

" Oh, well, it seems to please them/' answered 
Maria, whose ear for music did no^ rise to 
distinguishing the difference between " Rule 
Britannia " and the " Jewel Song " in Faust. 
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" I do not speak disparagingly/' said I. " The 
Deal people's notions of music, if they are to be 
gauged from their evident appreciation of that 
shrill band, are quite in accord with the old- 
fashioned character of their town." 

*' You are in a sarcastic mood to-night, papa," 
said Daisy. " Leave the poor little fife-and-drum 
band alone ; they are doing their best, and I am 
sure they are playing very well." 

" Besides, think how it would hurt the feelings 
of Captain Talbot to speak disrespectfully of his 
regimental band," said Stevens, with some asperity. 

" Did you get very wet, Walter ? " inquired 
Daisy, demurely. 

" My left shoe is full of water — can't you hear 
the beastly thing squelching every time I put it to 
the ground ? " he replied. 

" Well, fortunately our friends are in lodgings,'' 
said I, ''and no doubt will not show too much 
solicitude about the carpets." 

" No, but the look of the thing." 

" Appearances before comfort, eh ! " exclaimed 
Daisy. " If I were you, Walter, the feel would 
trouble me a great deal more than the look, and 
Miss Constance, I am sure, will greatly sympathize 
with your misfortune. What a huge thing the 
Calenture seems, papa, looking at her from the 
shore." 

" Yes, the old hulk looms up bravely. The 
length of a ship will never make up for her lack 
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of freeboard to the eye : you must have height of 
side to suggest burthen. Compare the Victory 
in Portsmouth Harbour with a modern turret-ship 
of twice the length and three times her tonnage, 
whose decks are nearly awash, and see which 
looks the largest." 

Chatting in this strain, we soon arrived at the 
house on the esplanade wherein the major had 
told us he had taken rooms. A very trim-looking 
maid admitted us, in response to my wife's thun- 
dering fusilade with the knocker, and showed us 
up on to the front landing, where we were received 
by the military gentleman and his daughter. The 
former, with much boisterous welcoming, almost 
hustled Stevens and myself into the drawing- 
room, whilst the latter temporarily spirited away 
the feminine members of our party in that 
mysterious manner which usually attends the 
arrival of ladies at an entertainment. 

" Devilish hot to-night ! " said the major, mop- 
ping his brow with a silk handkerchief as he 
pushed us into the apartment. "I envy you 
out on that old catamaran of yours this grilling 
weather. Dare say you find it pretty cool on 
the water most of the time ? Do you know Mr. 
Blanksee ? " 

I said I hadn't the pleasure, and a tall, grave 
person rose from the sofa, and solemnly inclined 
his figure from the hips in anticipation of being 
introduced, His bow, indeed, recalled to my 
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mind Boswell's description of Johnson's bow to 
a bishop. 

"Captain Stormouth — the gentleman whose 
ship sunk the Snarl,'' said Major Appleby, with 
a comprehensive wave of the hand. "Doctor 
Stevens — whose professional skill would be 
very necessary to restore exhausted and startled 
yachtsmen if there should be often occasion to 
move the hulk. 'Gad, though, it's scarcely fair 
of me — it wasn't your fault! Lovejoy's squint 
lost me my yawl, nothing else." 

Mr. Blanksee — whom I subsequently learnt 
was an old comrade of the major's, a retired 
army chaplain who earned a pittance by officiating 
in vacant pulpits — stroked his hands upon his 
waistcoat, and said that he should imagine our 
method of spending a holiday was truly enchant- 
ing. I was spared the necessity of agreeing in 
his remarks by the entrance of the ladies, and 
when the general flapping had subsided the maid 
threw open the door and announced Captain 
Talbot. 

" Ah, there you are ! " cried Major Appleby, 
advancing to the young officer. " Glad you've 
been able to come. I thought you'd manage 
it all right. The captain of the day gets his 
sub. to turn out the guard and take visiting 
rounds for him — sly dogs these marines, eh, 
Blanksee ! Well, I'm delighted you contrived to 
get away. No need to introduce you to anybody 
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here, I think. Hallo! — I beg your pardon, 
Doctor Stevens — have you been overboard ? " 

All eyes turned upon the unfortunate Walter 
at this, who, with a large black patch of wet 
draining slowly from his feet, like the enlarge- 
ment of an ink stain on blotting paper, sat in a 
conspicuous position near one of the windows. 

** I slipped into the sea in jumping out of the 
boat and got one of my feet very wet," explained 
he, holding up his sodden shoe with a grin of 
embarrassment 

** Oh, you cannot possibly spend the evening 
in that condition," cried Miss Constance. " You 
will catch your death of cold." 

"It is uncomfortable, but I don't mind," said 
Walter, with an air of modest heroism. 

" Had you been in pumps we should not be 
surprised at finding you surrounded by water," 
said the major, grinning at his vile pun. " But 
Constance is right ; you will find it miserable to 
spend the evening in that state. If you will 
come with me, I will see what I can do towards 
remedying your discomfort." 

The two of them left the room. Miss Apple- 
by came across and seated herself by my side. 
She looked uncommonly well, I thought, in the 
pale pink dress she wore, with a large red rose 
entwined in her piled-up tresses of lustrous brown 
hair. Captain Talbot sat down near Daisy, the 
Rev. Mr. Blanksee addressed himself in sepulchral 
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accents to my wife, and the conversation became 
general. After awhile the major returned, followed 
by Walter, whom he had re-shod in a pair of 
his own boots, and presently we went down to 
dinner. 

The meal was very much in the conventional 
order of such entertainments. We sat, ate, drank, 
talked and laughed after the usual manner of such 
gatherings. The major came out with several 
capital stories, and proved himself very good 
company. I praised his wine and his cigars, and 
in return he complimented me upon my taste, and 
so we got on very well. After dinner the parson 
was particularly keen on playing a rubber of 
whist, and I saw that the major was very favour- 
ably disposed that way; but the notion didn't 
suit his daughter, who foresaw that she would be 
robbed of masculine society for the remainder of 
the evening if the proposal were carried into 
effect, so she promptly vetoed the idea as selfish. 

So we had music and small talk in the drawing- 
room instead, and in this fashion passed the time 
till about a quarter to eleven, when I signed to 
my wife that it was time for us to go. I had told 
our two seamen to meet us at the boat at eleven 
o'clock, knowing that they would be easily able 
to kill the time until then at one of the innumer- 
able ale-houses in Beach Street They were both 
good, steady men, and I had not the least fear of 
their overstepping the bounds of sobriety. When 
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we rose to go, Captain Talbot got up and said he 
must be off too. 

*' Youll come off and see us soon, won't you ? " 
said Walter Stevens most effusively to Miss Ap- 
pleby as he shook hands with her. I thought this 
rather a piece of cheek on his part, considering 
that I, as the host of the ship, was present, and 
that he was nothing more than a guest on board 
after all. But indeed his conduct throughout the 
whole evening had not particularly pleased me; 
he had been much too marked in his attentions 
to Miss Appleby, and correspondingly indifferent 
to the presence of Daisy. I am bound to admit 
that the major's daughter seemed greatly to 
appreciate the obvious admiration of the young 
doctor, and to give him plenty of encouragement 
in a quiet manner, which I could not but consider 
bad taste on her part, seeing that she must surely 
know he was engaged to my daughter. She had 
the air of an old coquette, however, and I pre- 
sumed that she would naturally fall into a species 
of flirtation with any man, from mere force of 
habit 

Thanks to the gentlemanly marine officer, my 
daughter had not wanted for attention; he had 
kept up a lively conversation with her most of 
the while we were in the drawing-room ; he it 
was who induced her to sit down to the piano, 
and sing one of the old nautical ballads I had 
taught her when a little child; so that though 
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she might have been secretly vexed at the conduct 
of her sweetheart, she was in reality far more 
entertained than had he devoted his whole evening 
to her. I think myself that the weak-headed 
Walter was somewhat excited with the wine he 
had drunk at dinner; for certainly during the 
course of the evening he made some very mala- 
droit remarks, which caused a general stare, and 
an embarrassing silence. As my wife afterwards 
said to me : '' I do not think that Walter means 
to neglect Daisy, but his vanity is great; he 
is flattered by finding that a girl like Miss 
Appleby seems pleased by his paying attention 
to her, and this causes the silly boy to act rather 
foolishly, and in a way to give people a wrong 
impression." 

"A promising lookout for a general practi- 
tioner," said I. But to resume. 

We quitted the house, escorted as far as the 
hall-door steps by the major and his daughter, 
and walked towards the pier. Captain Talbot 
accompanied us ; he talked a good deal to Daisy 
about the beauty of the night, the stars, and the 
silver moonbeams, and I fancy he was only just 
stopped, by our arrival at the spot where the boat 
lay, from beginning to quote poetry. Generous 
wine, a pretty girl, and a balmy June night are a 
combination to mellow most young men into that 
species of sentiment which best finds expression 
in rhyme. 
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" Well, Spry/' said I, as the figures of our two 
faithful seamen* drew nigh, " how have you been 
getting on ? " 

"Oh, nicely, thank you, sir," he answered, 
touching his cap, as xwas his wont when address- 
ing me. " We fell in with a very sociable water- 
man, a regular nice chap, sir, as took us along to 
a pub' called the Yarmouth Packet, where they 
was a-holding of a free and easy." 

" What is that ? " said I, laughing. 

" Oh, a sing-song where you calls for what 
you want, and everbody pays for hisself," ex- 
claimed Allen. " Lummy, sir, you should ha' 
heard one bloke sing * Where is my Boy To- 
night ? ' It 'ud ha' pretty nigh made you cry." 

'* It might have done," said I. " Get in, 
Maria. Mind the slippery steps, Daisy. Good 
night, Captain Talbot ; thanks for your company. 
Come and lunch to-morrow. Right! we shall 
expect you then ! Steady, Walter, that was my 
toe — confound you, man, there you go again ! 
Sit down, can't you ? Shove off, lads ! " And 
away we went, gliding through the smooth indigo 
water in the direction of the twinkling star of our 
riding light. 

The distance was not above two-thirds of a 
mile, yet it took our men quite twenty minutes of 
stiff pulling to cover it, for the tide was against 
us. The atmosphere was stirless; I struck a 
match to relight my half-finished cigar, and the 
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feeble flicker of the flame was caused only by the 
faint draught raised by our boat s headway. As 
we approached the big, vague smudge made by 
our ship upon the gloom, I thought I heard a 
sound of voices on board. The thump of the 
oars in the thole-pins made it difficult to properly 
disdngmsh sounds, but as we drew closer I was 
confident that I could hear people talking. There 
were no vessels brought-up within half a mile of 
us, about which distance lay a barque, three or 
four brigs and schooners^ and a few smaller craft, 
so that the sound could proceed from no other 
ship than our own/' 

"Boat ahoy!" swept down the voice of 
Prand. 

" Ay, ay, Calenture ahoy ! " roared back Allen, 
answering the hail in navy fashion. 

" We've got a ghost aboard here," continued 
Prand, in his deep voice. " All the women are 
skeered out of their lives, and I've seen the 
blimed thing myself. Cursed if I like it. Any- 
how, I'm glad you've come back." 

The two men lay on their oars, as though 
staggered by this piece of intelligence, and a 
sudden deep silence of consternation fell upon 
all the occupants of our boat. 

** Go on, lads, give way ! " I cried, recovering 
rapidly from my astonishment "What rubbish 
is this that Prand is talking ? A ghost I Pshaw ! " 

" Well, I have beered tell as how the ship is 
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supposed to be haunted!" exclaimed Spry, un- 
easily, nevertheless buckling to his oar again. 

" A ghost ! " said my wife, whilst Daisy uttered 
a little low incredulous laugh, and Stevens began 
in a big way to explain that the thing must be 
rubbish, as we all perfectly well knew that there 
were really no such things as ghosts. In a few 
minutes we were alongside. The three servants 
were collected together at the head of the gang- 
way ladder, whilst the seaman stood upon the 
bottom grating to hook the boat alongside and 
pass out the man-ropes. 

"What's this yarn about a ghost, Prand?" 
said I, jumping out of the stern-sheets after my 
wife and Daisy and Stevens had ascended the 
ship's side. 

"Oh, there's no doubt about it, sir," he 
answered. " I ain't given to being fanciful my- 
self, but seeing's believing, as my old mother used 
to say when father came home of a Saturday night 
with his one eye bunged up. I was sitting on 
the heel of the bowsprit for'ard, smoking a pipe 
and keeping a lookout, when I see a figure come 
aboard out of the main chains. It wasn't quite 
night-dark, although pretty nearly so, and I 
couldn't clearly make out whether the thing was 
a man, or what it looked like, or anything else 
about it, except that in the duskiness it seemed to 
me like one of them hunchbacked goblins as I've 
heard tell of; in fact, I could almost swear that 
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I saw its tail It capered about the maindeck 
once or twice, like a wision playing leap-frog; 
I hailed it, and it stopped to listen, but didn't 
answer. Then I lost sight of it all at once; it 
vanished just in the way they say a sperrit always 
does. Thinks I, this here's a rum go, and wishing 
to satisfy myself, for I ain't very timid, sir, I 
walks aft to the part of the deck where the thing 
had been. There upon the planks, sure enough, 
were the wet patches of its footprints; queer- 
looking marks, sir, as though they'd been made 
by cloven hoofs. Whilst I was stooping down, 
examining these here marks, I suddenly hears a 
most tremenjous screech, and out through the 
saloon door comes the two gals — the cook was 
in the galley — bolting and yelling as if the devil 
hisself was in chase. 'Mr. Prand, Mr. Prand!' 
they shrieks. ' There are ghostesses in this ship ! ' 
* I've seen one of 'em,' I says, says I." 

"How long ago was this.*^" I demanded, 
beginning to ascend the ladder, for his story 
threatened to become terribly long-winded, and 
I wanted to get at the facts of the affair as rapidly 
as possible. 

" About a couple of hours after you'd gone — 
call it nine o'clock," he answered. 

"That would be more than two hours ago. 
Have you seen anything of your ghost since ? " 

" No, sir." 

" And yet, from your account, there is no doubt 
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you are not mistaken in what you saw. Those 
footprints are, of course, conclusive evidence." 

On deck the servants were holding forth in 
shrill and excited tones to my wife, who often 
looked around and behind her in a nervous manner. 
Their story, so far as I could gather it from the 
agitated explanation of Amy and Emma, who both 
talked at once, very quickly, was to this effect. 
They were in the saloon attending to their 
domestic duties ; it was quite dark below, and they 
had not lighted the lamps then, but each carried 
one of the big, heavy plated candlesticks with 
which the ship was provided. Emma said that 
she had gone into the saloon to fetch a box of 
matches, when in the twilight at the fore-end of the 
apartment she saw a horrible grizzly figure come 
bounding through the companion hatch, and alight 
with a flying leap upon the floor. It came gam- 
bolling towards her, and she nearly lost her senses 
with terror. Shrieking to Amy, she rushed along 
the other side of the table and out through the 
maindeck door as hard as she could scamper, the 
ladies' maid close upon her heels. This was sub- 
stantially all they had to tell me. They had been 
too much horrified to enter the saloon again after 
beholding the apparition, and the place was in 
darkness. Elizabeth had not seen the ghost at 
all, but she seemed to be the most alarmed of the 
three. 

I was not of a superstitious turn of mind 
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myself, and it was never in my nature to be afraid 
of dangers I could not see. I confess that the 
explanation of Prand and the two girls was a 
little mystifying, and I dreaded the effect of it 
upon the nerves of my wife unless the thing were 
satisfactorily solved. 

" Well," said I, " no purpose can be served by 
our all standing here and speculating. I dare say 
we shall get to the bottom of the mystery pre- 
sently, and end by laughing at our own fears. 
Meanwhile it is growing late; I will go down 
myself and light the saloon lamps, lest any one 
else might hesitate to enter the place in the dark, 
and then we will go in search of our friend the 
ghost.'' 

So saying, I groped in my pocket for a box of 
matches, and went down the companion ladder. 
I soon had all the saloon lamps lighted, and 
burning brightly. The interior, as I might have 
expected, was silent and deserted ; nothing showed 
any signs of having been disturbed. 

" Come along down ! " I cried. "No goblins 
to be seen about here at present." 

On this they all came below, the three ser- 
vants following in a furtive, shrinking manner, 
which showed how really frightened they were. 

*'Come, Walter!" said I, "you're not afraid 
of ghosts, I know. Help me, then, to hunt for 
the phantom which has caused all this dread. If 
he is a tangible creature, we shall be able to deal 
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with him ; and if he is a mere palpable essence, 
well, then he certainly can't hurt us." 

Stevens hung fire. Had there been any escape 
from joining me in the quest, he would have gladly 
backed out. As it was, the women were watch- 
ing him, and the white feather would never do. 
His conceit overcame his cowardice, and he said : 
" Right you are ! I am ready." 

" We will start at this end of the ship,** said I, 
" because it was aft here that the apparition was 
seen. Let us begin by exploring the sleeping 
cabins." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE ROYAL MARINES* BALL 

" Great thunder, here it is ! " 

Stevens and I were in the corridor or passage 
abaft the saloon from which the sleeping cabins 
opened out on either hand ; we each carried a 
lighted candle, and were looking into the berths 
one after another. Walter had just turned the 
handle of the end door on the starboard side — 
this was the little sea-bedroom occupied by Daisy 
— and peeped cautiously in, when he withdrew 
his head as though he had been shot, violently 
banged the door, and hysterically yelled out the 
words I have just recorded. 

" What's in there— the ghost ? " said I. 

" Yes, yes. Don't open the door. Wait till 
I'm out of the way. Murder! it's a dreadful 
looking thing ! This is terrible ! " 

" Get out of the way if you're frightened," said 
I. " You're as bad as the worst of the women ! 
Stand by, now, for Tm going to open that door." 

He skipped nimbly along the passage and 

178 
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vanished. I am free to admit that my pulse beat 
a little quicker as I grasped the handle and 
turned it There was undoubtedly something 
in there : something which had thrown several 
persons into the utmost consternation, and with 
the incredible velocity of thought, even whilst I 
was in the act of opening the door, my mind took 
a flight of speculation that would take me half-a- 
dozen pages to picture. 

I held the candle above my head, stared into 
the little interior, and uttered a shout, whose 
note was made up partly of astonishment, partly 
of consternation, and partly of wild, uncontrollable 
mirth. 

The spectacle which confronted me was at 
once grotesque, startling, and extraordinary. The 
light of the candle was faint and illusive, and in 
the pale gleams the sight looked more terrifying 
on account of its comparative vagueness. Seated 
upon the edge of the bunk, confronting the door, 
was a huge ape, or some beast of that species, 
making most horrible grimaces as it peered at 
me from under the brim of one of Daisy's sun- 
hats, which it had perched rakishly upon its head. 
Around its shoulders it hugged a red cashmere 
shawl, gripping the folds of it to its throat with 
its hairy paws. The blubber lips of the creature 
worked convulsively, its littje eyes winked fero- 
ciously, and it swung its shaggy legs in vehement 
excitement. 
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I stood r^^arding this very singular apparition 
whilst you might have counted fifty, undecided in 
my mind how to act. I had heard that this sort 
of monkey is occasionally a fierce and formid- 
able creature, and I reflected that unless I were 
cautious the animal might attack me, and prove 
a very ugly assailant, for, as it squatted there, it 
looked as big as a man« As much of its hair as 
I could see was rough and matted, from which I 
knew it had been in the water. Clearly the thing 
had either escaped or fallen overboard from one 
of the adjacent ships, and had swum to our hulk. 

" What is it ? ** cried Daisy, appearing in the 
end of the passage. 

" A huge beast in your cabin, and masquerading 
in your clothes," said I, giving vent to an uncon- 
trollable shout of laughter at the ridiculous aspect 
of the thing. 

*' Good gracious ! " she exclaimed. " \\Tiat 
are we to do with it ? " 

I was about to answer when the creature, 
jibbering wildly to itself, made a sudden spring 
towards me« I leapt aside, and the sweep of the 
animal's body past me extinguished the candle I 
held, and left me in darkness. An instant later a 
burst of shrieking from the saloon gave me to 
know that the creature had made its appearance 
there. I ran along the passage. Daisy still 
stood at the entrance to it. The brute had 
brushed by without touching her. 
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The sight was truly ludicrous. My wife, the 
servants, and the valiant Stevens stood huddled 
together round the foot of the mizzen-mast, 
whilst the animal, in Its hat and shawl, sat with 
its legs crossed under its haunches upon the table, 
devouring mixed biscuits out of a cake-basket 
that stood there, with fearful avidity. 

" I don't think you need be afraid of the poor 
thing," said L ** It has probably been some ship- 
board pet/' 

" It seems half-starved,*' said Daisy, approach- 
ing the table, and talking through ripples of 
laughter. " My best hat and shawl ! What shall 
we do with it, papa ? " 

" Shall we come down and cotch it for you, 
sir ? " called Spry through the open skylight, at 
which the three seamen were watching and croak- 
ing themselves hoarse with laughter. 

" No, no," I answered. " You would find it 
an awkward job. Is this your ghost, Prand ? " 

"Ay, sir, I allow that's him." 

The animal continued munching away till it 
had emptied the contents of the cake-basket, 
regarding us all very attentively whilst it wrinkled 
and puckered its hideous face in the act of 
mastication. Very warily, I approached it quite 
close ; it eyed me unconcernedly, whence I con- 
cluded that it had been used to the company of 
men. 

'* How on earth are we to get rid of the 
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creature ? " said my wife. " I could never sleep 
with it roaming about the ship all night and the 
thought that it might come bursting into my 
cabin at any moment'' 

" Lef s get it forward, sir, and keep it for 4 pet," 
called down Allen. " I've been used to monkeys, 
though never to such a big 'un as that" 

The brute, which had been scratching itself 
with many faces, made a sudden dart off the table, 
as though it understood the suggestion, and was 
offended by it ; clasping the shawl tighdy round 
its muscular shoulders, it scooted right towards 
the little group lurking by the mizzen-mast, who, 
with piercing yells, fled. Then followed a spell 
of scrambling, and dodging, and gambolling, 
and yelling, with the subdued roar of the sea- 
men running through it all, for I must admit 
that the scene was most ridiculous and mirth- 
provoking. The ape seemed to be enjoying 
the fun enormously, and the terrified squealing 
of my wife and the servants appeared to incite 
it to further playful antics. 

For my own part, I thought I should have 
suffocated at the sight of the partially-clad brute 
skipping round the table in amicable chase of 
the affrighted females. Oddly enough it took 
no notice of Daisy : I suppose it saw that she 
was not disposed to join in the fun of running 
away. Stevens had taken the first opportunity 
to bolt up the companion steps ; he was genuinely 
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frightened, and cut his hook to avoid the igno- 
miny of skipping about the saloon along with 
the women. 

The ridiculous scene was ended by the ape 
making a sudden dash out through the quarter- 
deck door, which I hastily shut when the animal 
had made its exit. Ultimately Prand enticed it 
into the forecastle with a bit of meat, and when 
he had got it there, he shilt it down the forepeak 
for the rest of the night. So terminated the 
ghost scare, which had been rendered the more 
significant perhaps from the tradition that our 
hulk was haunted. Early on the following 
morning, when the bum-boatman came along- 
side, according to his daily wont, he told us that 
the ape had escaped overboard from a Danish 
brig, lying about half-a-mile to the southward of 
us. It was a pet of the captain's, who had been 
ashore in a great state of mind, and offered a 
reward of a sovereign for the restoration of the 
creature, "which," said the boatman, with an 
avaricious grin, "I'll go and claim, and take the 
hape along wi* me, if so be as you've got no 
objection." I told him he was quite welcome 
to do so if he could contrive to get the animal 
into the boat, which I feared he would find no 
easy matter. However, Spry managed this very 
well by throwing a lasso cleverly over the thing's 
shoulders, which pinned its arms down to its 
sides when hauled taut, and rendered it helpless. 
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In this way it was quite easily led down into 
the boat, still wearing Daisy's hat and shawl, 
both of which it had pretty well done for, and so 
we get rid of our singular visitor. 

And now I think the next incident which 
befell us, in any way worthy of mention, was our 
going ashore at the invitation of Captain Talbot, 
to witness the sports at the Royal Marine 
Barracks. As an old sailor, inoculated early 
in life with the traditional prejudices of the sea, 
I never cottoned very kindly to soldiers. But 
I make a great exception in the case of that 
gallant corps, the Marines. I have always had 
the greatest admiration for that distinguished 
regiment: they seem to me to embody all the 
best qualities of the two great Services they 
equally represent Their annals are brilliant, 
and untarnished by disaffection. Throughout all 
the darkest hours of national adversity, the 
Marines have always remained staunch and loyal. 
England has never yet known the day when 
her "Jollies" have faltered. Amid the snows of 
Afghanistan, in the sandstorms of Egypt, under 
the burning suns of West Africa, have their 
valiant colours fluttered : wherever a British 
man-of-war has penetrated, there has the Marine 
been. 

A gay and festive scene it was that we found 
enclosed within the walls of the large green 
parade-ground of the Walmer Barracks. The 
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place was packed with the friends of the officers 
and men — I should not have thought that Deal 
held as many people as were here assembled — and 
the teeming scarlet or blue uniforms imparted a 
brave show of colour to the animated picture. 
Flags flew from every available post ; white 
marquees, erected specially for the occasion upon 
the grass, shone like ivory in the sun ; the; bril- 
liantly attired band from the headquarters blared 
out fine martial strains in the middle of the green ; 
their sentries, attired in their neatest uniforms, with 
the arms glistening as though encrusted with 
jewels, paced steadily on their measured tramp ; 
every window in the long-winged barracks winked 
back its miniature suns, as if the redcoats were 
keeping up a ceaseless fusilade upon the crowd 
of spectators; carriages and wagonettes, bright 
with the colours of ladies' raiment, constantly 
came rolling on to the ground ; officers, with their 
profession expressed in every pose and gesture of 
their trim, smart figures, flitted about, impatiently 
acknowledging the round of salutes with which 
they were ceaselessly greeted — such was the ani- 
mated spectacle that burst upon us as we passed 
through the barrack gates on that warm blue 
afternoon to view the Marine displaying his 
physical and gymnastic ability. 

A non-commissioned officer, with a blaze of 
gilt stripes on his arm, and freshly pipe-clayed 
gloves on his hands, conducted us to an enclosure 
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which, I could see by the sort of people in it, was 
reserved for officers' friends. We had, by this 
time, made a good many acquaintances in Deal, 
and moved slowly through the throng, shaking 
hands here, exchanging greetings there, or bowing 
and hat-raising elsewhere. The sports had not 
yet commenced, though great preparations were 
visible within the large roped-off circle reserved 
for the display, where enough marines to conquer 
a kingdom of natives were busily coming and 
going, the band playing away bravely all the 
while. 

"There are the Applebys," said my wife, pre- 
sently. 

" Where ? " said Stevens, quickly. 

3he waved her parasol in the direction, with- 
out answering, where I beheld the major in a 
check tweed knickerbocker suit, and his daughter 
in a sort of sylph-like costume of white. They 
were strolling in our direction ; the result was we 
soon met. After the usual civilities of such a 
meeting had been exchanged, Miss Appleby 
asked if we were going to the dance that evening. 
My wife said yes. 

*' And you ? " she inquired, sweeping round 
upon the smiling Walter. 

Oh yes, he was going — certainly; of course 
— rather ! 

•' How charming ! " chirruped the young lady. 
" I positively think I should have backed out of 
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going at all had I not been sure of getting some 
partners." 

"Tut, tut, Connie!" grumbled her father. 
" You'll get partners enough, my love. Don't go 
about asking every youth you meet whether he's 
going to dance with you — for that's about it ; 
otherwise you'll find yourself debarred from the 
really good dancers, who are pretty sure to ask 
you." 

Walter looked very blank at this indirect 
thrust; the coquettes vanity was pleased, and 
she smiled graciously at her father. Just then 
Captain Talbot came sailing down upon us, with 
his arm extended straight from the shoulder. 

" Ha ! ha ! Here we are ! Come to have a 
look at Tommy Atkins enjoying himself, Mrs. 
Stormouth ! That's right. You must persuade 
your father not to be too critical, Miss Appleby. 
Cavalry officers have a standard of smartness 
which the poor, amphibious marine has but little 
chance of attaining. What do you think of our 
band. Miss Stormouth ? " 

" It is better than your fifes and drums," she 
answered, laughing. 

" Oh, hang it all ! " he protested, " is that the 
best word of praise you can give us ? Why, 
don't you know that the Chatham Division band 
of the Red Marines is considered one of the very 
finest military bands in England ?" 

"Oh, they play well — they play well!" 
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exclaimed the major. " Give 'em a good quick- 
step in two-four time, and see if the banging and 
clashing they'll raise won't stir the blood within 
you." 

**Why do military bands, off their martial 
parade, always attempt selections for which they 
are singularly unsuited?" said I. '*A good 
march, or a fine, thumping overture — yes ! But 
they will endeavour to render soft and delicate 
pieces suitable only for the modulated orches- 
tration of strings." 

" Modulated orchestration — a good expres- 
sion," said Captain Talbot. " The pikce de resist- 
ance of a military band is usually a solo on the 
cornet." 

"With a cracked note in the middle of it 
to complete the resistance," said the major, 
laughing. 

The sports now began, and we moved into a 
position whence we could command a clear view 
of the ring. I cannot pretend to recall all the 
items of the programme. The exhibition called 
forth much laughter and plenty of applause. 
There were tugs of war, obstacle races, gymnastic 
feats, sword and bayonet contests, and one 
immensely popular item in the shape of a bicycle 
race, wherein about two dozen men half-clad 
whirled round the course so many times that I 
grew dizzy with watching them. We had tea in 
one of the large marquees, hemmed in by a 
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genteel mob whose breeding, I perceived, in no 
wise prevented their freely using their elbows. 
One young lady] fainted with the heat, to the 
great gratification, apparently, of the Regimental 
doctor. After tea we stayed to watch a cock- 
fight between the officers, wherein several young 
men, with large moustaches, squatted down on 
their haunches, trussed like fowls with sticks 
through their bent arms and legs, and en- 
deavoured to roll one another over, to the inex- 
pressible delight and amusement of the rank and 
file. And then the hour being about six o'clock, 
we left the barracks to return to the Calenture^ 
having very agreeably killed the afternoon. 

My dancing days were long since over, and 
though I had loved to shake a foot as well as 
anybody in my youth, and could sympathize with 
the youngsters' love of the diversion, still I would 
gladly have exchanged the obligation of going to 
the ball that night for the privilege of remaining 
on board and quietly smoking my cigar in the 
balmy beauty of the starlight. However, if we 
all followed our own inclinations this would be 
a very selfish world, as I was informed by my 
daughter, whose object in persuading me of this 
fact was to enable her to follow her own whim ; 
so I yielded to feminine logic, and like the good 
father that I have ever striven to be, resigned 
myself to the tedious and somewhat pensive task 
of watching the young generation enjoy the 
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pleasures in which I had now grown too old to 
indulge. 

Daisy looked uncommonly pretty, I thought, 
in the low-necked amber-coloured dress in which 
she clad herself for this occasion. Where she 
and my wife got their fine garments for this 
dance I have not the faintest idea; I certainly 
did not expect that they would have come to 
sea provided with ball-dresses. But the ways of 
women are as wonderful as they are mysterious. 

Walter, of course, had got himself up in a 
quite irreproachable style. He wore a white 
waistcoat, upon the breast of which hung a gold- 
rimmed eyeglass — s, piece of snobbery I had 
never known him affect before. He had shown 
the great presence of mind and foresight to 
purchase himself a flower for his buttonhole at a 
little greengrocer's shop we passed, on our way 
from the sports back to the boat. I recollect 
thinking at the time that it would have been but 
an act of gentlemanly grace, to say the least of it, 
for him to have purchased a bouquet for Daisy 
at the same shop. I think, even in my rough 
sailorly youth, I should have done as much for 
the girl to whom I was engaged to be married ; 
but I suppose that it did not occur to him. 

** It will be very hot in a crowded ballroom," 
said I, leaning back in my chair at dinner, with 
a glance up at the open skylight "Do you 
propose to stay very late, my dear ? " 
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" I have no wish to be late," said my wife. 
'' The lot of a chaperon at a ball is not particu- 
larly entertaining." 

"Oh, but you will stay to the end, won't 
you ? " pleaded Daisy. " You can go in to 
supper, you know, mother — chaperons are always 
expected to do that — and stay there as long as 
you like, talking to the other chaperons. And as 
for father— well, there's sure to be a place where 
he can smoke and drink and play cards. But I 
do so want to stop to the end, as it's sure to be 
such a jolly programme : they always have such 
an awful lot of waltzes at military balls, and 
soldiers are splendid dancers, too, and — you will 
stay, won't you, mother ? " 

** We must stop to the bitter end — extras and 
all, of course," said Stevens, in a cocksure way. 

" Thanks for your consideration," said I, coldly. 
" However, as it will be a treat of rare occurrence 
to Daisy, and as she so particularly wishes it, we 
will stop." 

"Miss Appleby will, no doubt, be pleased," 
said my wife, with a significance there was no 
mistaking. 

** And Captain Talbot too," exclaimed Walter, 
with a bit of a sneer. 

" What do you mean ? " said I, a little sternly 
perhaps. 

"Oh, well," he answered, *'a quid pro quo is 
always fair/' 
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" You have challenged the remark Mrs. Stor- 
tnouth just made/' said I, " by the marked degree 
of attention you have paid to Major Appleby's 
daughter since we made their acquaintance. In 
fact, I cannot help admitting that I regard the 
thing as in very bad taste on your part, as an 
engaged man. Your reference to Captain Talbot 
is in equally bad taste, seeing that he has merely 
been paying Daisy those common little acts of 
attention which she might naturally have expected 
to receive from you." 

I spoke with a little warmth, for I was now 
touching upon a subject to which I had been 
intending to refer for some time past The 
young fellow, still preserving his congenital smile, 
coloured deeply and toyed with his wine-glass, 
but made no answer. 

** Walter was only joking," said Daisy. ** Do 
not let us have a quarrel just on the eve of going 
to a ball. It would quite spoil our fun for the 
remainder of the evening." 

" I am sure I do not wish to quarrel," said 
Stevens, magnanimously, and with this the sub- 
ject dropped. 

Daisy was greatly exercised as to how she 
should get to the dance without ruffling her hair, 
over which I believe she had spent an hour and 
a half. If she put on a hat she would disarrange 
the tresses, and this, of course, was quite out of 
the question. 
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" We should have ordered a carriage to be at 
the gangway steps by ten o'clock/' said I, gravely. 
** What a pity now that I forgot it when we were 
ashore." 

" No, but seriously, what is Daisy to do ? " 
said my wife. " She cannot wear a hat, and she 
certainly cannot walk through the streets without 
one." 

" Will you be able to wear a hat ? " said L 

" Yes. And I can put on my walking cloak 
over this costume. But Daisy " 

" I might manage to walk a little way," said 
Daisy. *' My opera cloak is long and warm, and 
the hood of it would cover my head." 

•* And it will be pretty dark, so that nobody 
will notice you much," added Stevens, encourag- 
ingly. 

" Then I think we can get over the difficulty," 
said I. " From the pier to the barracks is a long 
walk, but from Walmer beach to the barracks is 
only a biscuit-toss. We will make our boat pull 
up to Walmer and land there, when you will only 
have to trip across the shingle, and there you 

are." 

Stevens was at hand with an objection. He 
muttered that the pebbles of the beach would ruin 
his pumps, in which he had apparently contem- 
plated walking through the Deal streets. But 
the thing was so frivolous nobody took any 
notice of his complaint. 

o 
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By half-past nine we were all ready for going 
ashore. Twenty minutes' row brought us right 
abreast of the Marine Barracks ; I held the yoke- 
lines in my own hands, and headed the boat in 
for the beach. She grated her forefoot lightly 
upon the shingle; two watermen flung their 
immense carcasses upon her, and by sheer 
strength of arm dragged the little fabric to half 
her length high and dry. We jumped out. 

" Shall you want us to wait for you, sir ? " 
exclaimed Spry. 

"No. We shall probably be very late,*' I 
answered. To tell the truth, I had not, until 
that moment, thought about making provision 
for our getting on board the hulk again after 
the dance, and, of course, it was quite out of the 
question to keep the two men waiting there all 
night 

*' Going to the ball, sir, as the orficer gents 
are a-giving ? " croaked one of the watermen, 
staring with a slight grin from Daisy's white 
cloak and gauze-like dress, to Stevens' pumps. 

"Yes," said I. 

" What toime d'ye reckon as you'll be wanting 
to go aboard again arter the caper-cutting is 
over ? " inquired the other boatman, smearing his 
nose with the back of his hand. 

" Oh, probably not till three or four o'clock in 
the morning," I answered. 

"Gor' bless me ! A koind of an all-night swarry. 
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It'll be loight by then. Well, we shall be crawling 
about the beach here by that toime ; we'll put ye 
aboard if you like. " 

^* Can I depend upon you ? " 

" As sure as chalk ain't cheese/' he answered. 

Our own boat shoved off to return to the 
Calenture^ and the four of us trooped up the 
shingle towards the barrack gates. The fifes and 
drums were beating the tattoo as we approached ; 
they ceased abruptly, and a fanfare of bugles rang 
out in sonorous notes upon the still night air, singing 
the soldiers' good night — the ** Last Post." Well 
I knew that call ; again and again had I hearkened 
to it, in the eventide monotony of many a long 
month, when my ship lay, a hired transport, off the 
Taku Forts during our second war with China. 

A constant procession of carriages rattled past 
us during our short walk from the water's edge 
to that portion of the barracks in which the ball 
was being given. When we arrived at the en- 
trance, we found a crush of ladies in fluff and 
feathers and flowers, and men in glittering uni- 
forms or the sable garb of evening dress. The 
murmur of many voices arose, whilst from within 
came the soft silvery strains of a string band, and 
the subdued rustle of numerous revolving couples. 
We were marshalled off to the various cloak-rooms 
by neat-looking soldiers with white rosettes upon 
their breasts, where their war-medals should have 
been, who seemed to have been chosen for this 
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office on account of being particularly well-spoken, 
and parting their hair faultlessly down the middle. 
I divested myself of my coat and hat, fumbled 
into one white glove and hopelessly split the 
other, and allowed myself to drift with the little 
human stream through into the ballroom. 

It was a gay, and brilliant, and pretty enough 
scene, as indeed such spectacles usually are. The 
immense room — which was the military gymnasiiun 
— ^was tastefully decorated for the occasion, as 
the newspaper reporters would say, and it looked 
most bright and festive in the abundant drapery 
of flags and coloured bunting which festooned the 
walls. The gorgeously attired band sat up in a 
gallery, half-concealed by great folds of crimson 
hangings, on which were emblazoned the arms 
and motto of the Royal Marines. But all the 
life and vivacity of that animated scene was im- 
parted to it by the brilliant crowd, who came and 
went in a ceaseless, confused blending of hues as 
they whirled in unison to the music, or dodged 
the revolving couples in an erratic promenade 
on the well- waxed floor. The glittering uniforms 
of the numerous officers lent an additional sparkle 
of colour to the picture ; the eye grew bewildered 
by the rapid coming and going of the redcoats 
among the rotating multitude, till they speedily 
grew to look like tongues of flame darting through 
the restless crowds. Jewels flashed, eyes sparkled ; 
the rays of the countless streaming lights fell upon 
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the ivory white shoulders of comely women, or 
gleamed softly from the golden tresses of many 
waving heads. 

My wife and Daisy came in by another door, 
and, spying them enter, I joined them. 

" Where is Walter ? *' said Daisy, twirling the 
programme by the pencil-cord. 

•* I don't know ; I have lost sight of him," I 
replied. " He was with me in the cloak room, 
but since then we have got separated by the 
crowd." Just then the music swelled, as though 
in a last expiring effort, and died out in a long, 
yearning tremor ; and there immediately followed 
a wild stampede on the part of the dancers. We 
,seated ourselves, and a few moments later Captain 
Talbot, looking very resplendent in all his bravery 
of scarlet and gold, came twisting and writhing 
his way up to us. 

" Here you are ! " said he, shaking hands with 
us all round. " So delighted to see you. Let 
me find you a comfortable seat, Mrs. Stormouth. 
Come this way." 

He piloted us through the crowd to a far 
corner of the room, and ensconced my wife upon 
a long settee, in company with some other digni- 
fied-looking dowagers to whom he introduced 
her. 

" Where is Doctor Stevens ? " said he, looking 
round, as though suddenly missing his presence. 
" Haven't you brought him with you ? " 
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"Yes, but we lost him in the crush," an- 
swered I. 

" I trust I shall profit from his absence," he 
continued, holding out his hand for Daisy's pro- 
gramme. "You will give me a dance. Miss 
Stormouth ? " 

"With pleasure-" He took her card and 
wrote his name in three or four places ; then 
exclaiming that she must permit him to introduce 
some partners to her, he went away, and brought 
up a series of moustache-tipped warriors, who 
bowed and "requested the pleasure" with as 
much careless ease of manner as though they had 
spent all their lives in doing this sort of thing. 

"Ought I not to keep several dances for 
Walter, mother?" said Daisy, when Captain 
Talbot had gone away in quest of more eligible 
subalterns. 

" I should not worry about him ; he should 
be here to claim them," said Maria, with a little 
toss of her head. 

" I have discovered Doctor Stevens," said 
Captain Talbot, returning presently, followed by 
a giant in blue and scarlet ** He is in one of the 
ante-rooms, talking to the Applebys. I told 
him you were here. The major has come in his 
Hussar uniform, and quite takes the shine out 
of us all. Miss Stormouth, may I introduce 
Lieutenant Eastney, of the Marine Artillery ? " 

The giant inclined his figure from the peaked 
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termination of his shell jacket, and glided into 
an amiable chat upon the subject of our hulk. 
Whilst he was talking, Stevens approached. 

" I have been looking for you everywhere/' 
said he. " Daisy, I hope you have kept plenty 
of dances for me ? " 

'• I can only give you three now," she 
answered, whilst the gigantic artilleryman glared 
at him as though he would like to know what 
business he had to come thrusting his oar in. 

"Three!" He took her card sulkily, and 
wrote his name without another word. The 
music now commenced afresh, and Captain 
Talbot sprang up spontaneously with the open- 
ing bars to present his glistening arm to Daisy, 
and lead her out to dance. 

There were a good many people in the room 
whose acquaintance we had made since we first 
came into the Downs in our hulk, and we had 
no lack of pleasant company. The Applebys 
came across to talk to us, the major looking^ a 
very fine, imposing figure in his gold-braided 
uniform. His daughter was splendid and radiant 
in her rich ball-dress, but the hectic of her cheeks, 
the deep cherry hue of her lips, and the unnatural 
brilliance^ of her quick rolling eyes, suggested 
a degree of health not wholly natural. I thought 
that, after all, in spite of her distinguished air and 
proud carriage, the young lady contrasted but 
indifferently with the girlish freshness of Daisy. 
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Mj wife and I Tentnrsd, on tbe peisaasion 
of Captain Talbot, to stand iq> in a set of 
quadriDes. But it was so loog since I had 
danrfd, tiiat I fbond I had f or^ o tle n scune of 
tbe figuxes, and I fear I most bave Uundered 
duougb tbe perfonnance in a sorry manner, 
to tbe discomfiture of tbose who were endeavour- 
ing to do tbe involved booness in shipshape 
style. The good-humoured dame who was my 
partner derived plenty of merriment £rom my 



^Yoo ought to dance wdl, too," said she. 
''Sailors are usually the best of dancers." 

''You should make some allowance for my 
age, and also for the bet that I have not indulged 
in die pastime for a long while,* said I. ** Time 
was when I reckoned that I could flap a foot 
with anybody. When I was third mate of a 
ship named the Highflyer^ we had a young 
Irish apprentice who was very anxious indeed 
to learn dancing. I said I would teach him, 
and one quiet dog-watch we set-to in a 
secluded spot of the main deck. He was a hot- 
headed youth, with somewhat erratic ideas of 
things. ' Now/ said I, ' 111 teach you the Lancers.' 
•Will you?' said he, doubtfully. 'Yes,' I 
answered. 'You stand over there.' 'You're 
not making game of me, are you ? ' said he. 
'Of course not,' I answered, laughing. 'Now, 
youVe my vis a vis J ' What do you call me ? ' 
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he yelled. *Be jabers, you're another, then, 
and a dhirty blaguard besides.' Our dancing 
lessons ended with this first experience." 

I think that Walter Stevens must have danced 
with Miss Appleby at least a dozen times in the 
course of the evening. How little the major 
relished this I afterwards learnt. I judged at the 
time by his moody expression it was not parti- 
cularly tasteful to him. But I had already 
conjectured that he lived in a state of tolerable 
submission to his daughter. For my own part, 
I regarded the present condition of things between 
Stevens and Daisy as not very satisfactory. Not 
that I could blame him particularly for dancing 
so persistently with Miss Appleby. Daisy had 
taken no pains to reserve much space on her card 
for his name, and he was no doubt piqued. It 
was more the indefinable but quite appreciable 
change in his general demeanour towards my 
daughter that I refer to. You may easily perceive 
a thing to which you cannot give expression, and 
I was instinctively conscious that Stevens* affec- 
tion for Daisy was not so sincere as it had been. 
Indeed, as I sat alongside my wife, and watched 
his tall, smiling form twisting and skipping round 
and round past us, I then and there determined 
to have a serious talk with the youth upon the 
subject at some early opportunity. 

Well, what with supper, and a hand or two at 
whist, and a cigar in the company of some of the 
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more elderly men present, the night slipped away 
pleasantly enough so far as I was concerned. 
Daisy danced away like an automaton, from the 
beginning to the end. It is wonderful what 
fatigue even the most delicate young girls are 
capable of enduring in the ballroom. I have 
somewhere seen it stated, upon mathematical 
computation, that a person who dances every 
dance in a programme of twenty average items, 
would cover between fourteen and sixteen miles 
of floor, and this in a shuffling or hopping fashion 
far more exhausting than regular walking. 

It was towards the close of the dance that, as 
I sat in one of the ante-rooms, where it was cool 
and quiet after the heat and turmoil of the ball- 
room. Major Appleby strolled in, plucking his 
moustache with the air of one who is greatly bored. 
Spying me, he came across the room and seated 
himself by my side. 

" Sick of it, eh } " said he. '* One enjoys these 
things better when one is young." 

" I do not mind how soon they give us * God 
Save the Queen' now, I confess," I answered, 
smothering a yawn. 

"Your daughter's sweetheart doesn't appear 
to be dancing with her much," said he. Then, 
as though realizing that this was scarcely any 
business of his, he added, "At least, I should 
not have put it in that fashion. I mean to 
say, Captain Stormouth, that he is dancing with 
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my daughter a good deal too much under the 
circumstances.** 

"So I think," I replied. "Miss Appleby 
flatters the young man a great deal too much, 
for when you talk of his dancing a good deal too 
much with your daughter, that of course is only 
possible with her consent." 

" Yes, yes, I know it," he said grimly, tracing 
the outline of the gold Australian knot on his 
sleeve with his gloved finger. " Bad taste, bad 
taste. It won't do," he muttered, as though 
thinking aloud. 

"Well, Major Appleby," said I, "since you 
have touched upon the subject, I do not mind 
admitting that the general air and demeanour of 
young Doctor Stevens for the past two or three 
weeks has been such as to make me believe that 
on the whole his thoughts are rather more taken 
up just at present with your daughter than with 



mme. 



" D'ye think so ? " he exclaimed, in a low, sup- 
pressed voice, but so full of fierce energy for all 
that as to make some men standing near stare at 
him. " What I have seen to-night, anyhow, justi- 
fies your remark, whether you are right or wrong. 
Well, Captain Stormouth, you may take it from 
me that my daughter shall not come between your 
girl and this — this — young doctor." 

"You are very good," said I, "but I do not 
wish you to exercise any restraint on my account. 
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Walter Stevens was a quite voluntary suitor for 
my daughter s hand, and I propose to tell him to- 
morrow, on behalf of my daughter, that any sense 
of honour and moral obligation under which he 
may be labouring is quite unnecessary, as he is 
free to follow his own inclinations up to the hilt" 

I thought he looked a little alarmed at this, as 
though he would say, ** Don't liberate this fellow, 
otherwise he may give me trouble." But he con- 
tinued gnawing at his moustache in silence for a 
long while, and when presently he did speak again, 
it was upon some other subject. 



CHAPTER IX 



THE WHALER 



The sun had already risen tolerably high above 
the rim of the eastern horizon when we quitted 
the ballroom of the Marine Barracks, and stepped 
forth into the freshness and brilliance of the 
glorious July morning. The company was leaving 
in a continuous stream as we came away ; carriages 
rolled up in rapid succession, and went clattering 
off with the white-robed ladies in them showing 
behind the closed windows like the pallid shapes 
of ghosts. How faded does a long night of 
revelry make people appear in the brightness of 
the early morning sunshine. My wife, I thought, 
looked ten years older than she usually did, as she 
emerged into the rosiness of the young day, whilst 
Daisy's eyes drooped till the languishing lids 
rested their lashes upon her cheek. 

Captain Talbot strolled with us down the long, 
wide gravel-walk to as far as the barrack gates. 
Indeed the courtesy and attention the Marine 
officer paid us was great 

205 
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" Heigho for a soldier's merry life ! ** said he, 
stifling a yawn, and running his fingers through 
his somewhat dishevelled hair. "Another hour 
yet before revei/U, and then I have to go on duty 
as orderly officer of the day. I trust you have 
enjoyed yourself, Miss Stormouth ? " 

" Thoroughly," answered Daisy, drawing her 
opera cloak well about her shoulders and head. 
" I hope we shall find the boatmen waiting for 
us upon the beach. One does not want to have 
to promenade in public in this sort of costume." 

"Oh, you need have no fear," I answered. 
" You will meet nobody to stare at you, if it be 
not a stray waterman. All Deal is still in bed 
and asleep/' 

" This is the most lovely part of a summer's 
day," said Captain Talbot, slightly inclining his 
head in recognition of the rigid posture of atten- 
tion into which a sentinel was galvanized by 
his approach. " I often think of what one loses 
by lying in bed after four o'clock in the morning, 
at this time of the year." 

" It is strange, when you come to think of it," 
said Stevens, " that on the average one spends 
rather more than a third of life in complete 
oblivion. Thus, a man who reaches the age of 
sixty is only conscious of, and can account for, the 
passage of less than forty years." 

" If one felt as tired as I do now," said 
my wife, prosaically, **one would never regret 
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the third part of existence which is devoted to 
repose." 

" Sleep, as a mental and physical factor *' 

Stevens was beginning very learnedly, when he 
was cut short by Captain Talbot wishing us good- 
bye. We soon made our way down to the shingle 
slopes of the beach, upon which the light surf 
hissed gently, with a low seething, as of freshly 
poured champagne. Our two boatmen of the 
previous night leaned through the open window 
of a little tarry look-out house, pufifing at their 
pipes with their chins buried in the folds of their 
arms. One of them so far inconvenienced him- 
self to touch the rim of his fur cap with the stem 
of his pipe on beholding us; the other slightly 
nodded his head without shifting his sprawling 
attitude. 

** I see you are already crawling about the 
beach, as you promised you would be last night," 
said I. ** Are you ready to put us aboard our 
ship ? " 

At this they came down out of their watch- 
house, bustling into some small show of activity. 

" Ay, ay, sir, we're all ready to put you aboard," 
answered one of them, a full-faced mottled man, 
with immense gold ear-rings twinkling in his 
elongated lobes. 

" Good ! " said I. " We shall be pleased to 
get on board as soon as possible now.'* 

On this they pushed a little varnished punt 
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down to the water's edge ; we got into her, and 
the 'men shoved off. 

" Enjoyed yourselves, lady ? " said he of the 
mottled complexion, addressing my wife. 

She laughed at the question, and answered 
yes. 

" Did you ever go to a dance ? " said I. 

He expectorated violently over the gunwale, 
and without removing his eyes from the blade of 
his oar, answered, " No, can't say as ever I did. 
What d'ye do there, sir ? " 

"A good dinner-party, with plenty of foine 
wittles and no limit to the lush, 'ud be more in 
Jock's way, I allow," said the other fellow, with 
a grin. 

"It 'ud make me ill for a month, mate. 
Foine wittles and plenty of lush don't suit the 
likes of me. The doctor don't allow me to eat 
meat, sir." 

" Dear me, why not ? " said Stevens. " You 
look strong enough ; I should really have thought 
meat would not hurt you. But perhaps you have 
some internal complaint." 

"Meat," said the man, regarding Stevens 
with a serious expression of face, " being a form 
of wittles which very seldom comes my way, I 
finds I've got to be very careful how I feed on 
it when a bit of it does come along. My hin- 
ternal complaint, sir, is that my stomach ain't 
used to delicacies in the beef and mutton way. 
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and my appetite being pretty good, when I do 
get a chance to tuck in to about three pound o* 
juicy steak " 

" Doan't make a bloke's mouth water, Jock ! " 
cried the other, passing the back of his rough 
brown hand across his lips. 

" I suppose," said I, " that your medical adviser 
did not extend his restriction to the subject of 
beer ? " 

'* No, sir. He said that was good for me," he 
answered promptly. 

" Jock takes it as physic, in doses of about two 
gallons a day," said the other man. 

" Impossible ! " ejaculated Stevens. 

** Don't you believe that it's impossible, then ! " 
exclaimed Jock, with some animation. " I knows 
a party on our beach, named Bill Buttress, as 
gets outside of three gallons of old-and-mild every 
day of his life as regular as clockwork." 

" Is he ever sober ? " said I. 

"Never see him the worse for liquor yet. 
Lor' bless you, sir, the trifle as he drinks ain't 
nothing compared with the way some of 'em can 
mop it up along our beach." 

By this time we were alongside the hulk, and 
in a few minutes more were all on board of our 
floating home again. Allen paced to and fro in 
his solitary look-out forward; the rest of the 
occupants of the vessel were still asleep below. 
It struck me as I came up over the side, that 

p 
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this was after all a queer and ordinal fimn of 
lifCy and one in which I should have been per- 
fecdy willii^ to continae for an indefinite time. 
I sapposc it was the freshness and freedom of 
the early morning sunshine; imparting an ezhila- 
raticm to the pulse and a gladness to the spirits, 
which set me thinking thus^ Hie tonic of the 
air had taken away all feelii^ of languor, and 
I could not have felt more fresh and cheerful had 
I just come on deck after a night of unbroken rest. 

My wife and Daisy went straight below on 
gaining the poop, but I missed Stevens till, step- 
pii^ to the side, I percdved that he was still in 
the boat carrying on a conversation with the two 
watermen in a low voice. I thought it strange 
he should linger in this &shion, and remained 
overhanging the rail for a moment or two, watch- 
ing him and trying to catch the subject of his 
talk, which I naturally considered could be no 
secret. He looked up presently, and seeing me, 
exclaimed, *^ All right, Oiptain Stormouth, I shall 
be up directly. I am merely questioning these 
men, with medical curiosity, as to the accuracy 
of their statements r^;arding the quantity of beer 
tiiey drink daily." 

Both the watermen laughed loudly at this. J 
imagine it was this answer which made me feel 
Stevens' statement was not true. Be this as it 
may, an odd feeling of distrust crossed my mind, 
diough I could not find outside the men's laughter 
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any reason for it. What motive should Stevens 
have in deceiving me, or in talking to the boat- 
men on any other subject than what he said ? 
Still, the instinct is often stronger than the reason- 
ing powers, and my secret conviction was that 
Walter had told a lie. 

Somehow I always associate the memory of 
what so shortly afterwards happened with him as 
I recall him on that particular occasion. He 
came slowly up the gangway ladder, and the boat 
pushed off and went away shorewards. Over 
his evening-dress he wore a dust-coloured coat, 
buttoned to the throat. He had on a soft wide- 
awake hat, which, together with his fixed smile, 
gave him a very vacant expression. 

" What a perfect morning ! " said he, approach- 
ing me, and speaking slowly without looking me 
in the face. *' A strange contrast from the scene 
of the ballroom, isn't it ? This kind of thing 
makes one regret that our delightful holiday must 
ever come to an end. ' But our time is growing 
short now, very short." 

I eyed him in silence. I might have been 
wrong, but I thought his manner was just a trifle 
strained, and not as usual. I had some notion of 
tackling the young fellow there and then and 
coming to an understanding with him on the 
subject of his engagement to my daughter, but 
changed my mind and concluded to await another 
opportunity. 
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" Yes," said I, " time passes quickly when one 
is enjoying one's self. If one could but command 
the weather this would be a delightful enough 
existence all the year round. So you will be 
really sorry when our time is up ? " 

" Of course, naturally so." He shuffled slightly, 
looking round about him as though very willing 
to change the drift of the conversation, and said 
presently, "What a strange-looking vessel that 
white ship is, anchored over there. What a lot 
of boats she carries for her size." 

I followed the direction of his outstretched 
arm, and perceived a large barque, high in the 
water, painted white, with her sails festooned in 
the clew-lines, anchored about half a mile away 
upon our port bow. I had not taken notice of 
her before, probably because she had lain right in 
the dazzling shaft of the sun's wake, which had 
now crept a little way past her. 

"A whaler," said I ; " a class of ship one very 
seldom sees nowadays." 

** Oh ! " said he, with feigned interest, " a 
whaler, eh ? I thought she was something out 
of the common. Well, I think I shall go down- 
stairs, and get some sleep. Are you going to 
bed ? " 

" No," I answered. " I do not feel the want 
of rest." 

He vanished down the companion hatch. I 
went to my cabin to refresh myself with a wash 
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and a shift of costume, and filling the bowl of a 
large meerschaum with fragrant honeydew, I re- 
turned to the poop. Our slender little crew had 
by this time turned out, and were washing down 
the after deck, a duty which they very punctually 
performed each morning. 

" There's a rare old 'un, sir," said Spry to me, 
knuckling his brow, and jerking his head over his 
shoulder in the direction of the whaler. 

" I have been looking at her," said I, stooping 
into the hood of the hatch-cover to reach down 
the case which contained my binoculars. '* What 
will she be — a Greenlandman ? " 

" Either that or a Cape Horner," he answered. 
** D*ye see the crows nest, or lookout place, sir .^" 

His sight must have been amazingly powerful 
to detect such a detail at that distance. I levelled 
my glasses, and in the clear, sunlit air, the ship 
leapt into the field as large and distinct as though 
I were viewing her from off a quay alongside. I 
guessed her to be homeward bound, probably 
with a hold full of oil and whalebone. It is true 
she sat bold and high in the water, but blubber 
in barrels is a light cargo. Her white sides were 
stained and rusty, as though from many months 
of washing through the ocean surges. I counted 
five boats of a side : chubby double-ended little 
craft, painted white, and looking like infants of 
the bluff old mother which bore them. One of 
thpse rare old-fashioned bower anchors, with 
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immense wooden stocks, hung at her cathead. 
Her sails were grey and patched ; her rigging 
was very slack, and her masts ill-stayed. 

** A Yankee, sir ? " said Spry, interrogatively. 

"She shows no colours," said I, "and there is 
nothing else to give one any clue to her nation- 
ality. Her name should certainly bespeak her a 
New Englanden I can read her name on the 
headboards — the Prudence. ^^ 

** Blessed if I shouldn't like to go aboard a 
rum old packet like that, and take a look 
around," said Allen. '^ Ships like them, I reckon, 
are the curiosities of the ocean nowdays. All 
the poetry that's left in the sea is to be found in 
such-like hookers as that." 

His remark put an idea into my head ; I 
thought that, whilst the others lay asleep below, 
I might kill an hour or two in a very interesting 
and amusing manner by paying a visit to the 
whaler. As an old shellback myself, I knew 
that even although my reception on board of 
her might be a trifle rough, I could neverthe- 
less depend upon receiving a sailor's welcome. 
The freemasonry of pilot cloth and Stockholm tar 
would at least ensure that. 

** A good idea of yours," said I, still keeping 
the binoculars to my eyes. *'Spry, get the 
smaller boat lowered away; I will go on board 
of her myself." 

The men dropped the mops and weegees 
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with which they were drying the deck — an un- 
necessary task, as the sun would do it quite soon 
enough — and fell to fumbling with the falls of the 
quarter-boat. In a few minutes she was water- 
borne and floating at the gangway steps. Spry 
and Allen jumped in, I took my seat in the stern 
sheets, and away we went. A pull of a little less 
than a quarter of an hour brought us alongside. 
Three or four men, all wearing sugar-loaf hats, 
leaned over the rail watching our approach ; their 
hatchet countenances and goatees proclaimed 
them Yankees as indisputably as though the 
stripes and stars fluttered from their peak. 

'^Prudence ahoy!" said I, looking up, and not 
sure which of the men to address. 

"Hallo!" drawled he that stood farthest aft, 
pulling a long, clay churchwarden from betwixt 
his lips to answer. 

*' Are you the master of this ship, sir ? " 

" Ay ! Captain Slocum Cheesman — that's me/' 
he answered. " Coming aboard ? *' 

" By your leave," I replied. *' We have come 
to have a look at your ship. Such sights are not 
seen in the Downs every day." 

" Well, come aboard, mister. Stay, I'll have 
the accommodation ladder put down for yqu." 

His head disappeared for a minute or two 
from the bulwark rail, and shortly afterwards a 
seaman came to the side, and let down a very 
primitive kind of ladder, formed of a number 
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of short battens of wood, stmng togi^lier oa 
two ropes. I ascended, fc^wed hy Spqr and 
ACen. 

It was a strange, and, to my seafaring eye, 
comparatively nnfami]iar scene that greeted me 
on gaining die decks of that vessd. She had 
immensely high bulwarks — so high that a man 
had to stand upon a kind of ledge to look over 
them — and this, with the double row of boats on 
top, made her appear as if sbe*d been built in. 
Just abaft the foremast, in the spot where the 
caboose is usually situated, and reaching nearly 
the whole width of her wide decks, was a great 
brickwork structure — the most incongruous object 
on shipboard that one could possibly conceive. 
This I guessed to be the pots or try-woiks, 
wherein the blanket-like blubber of the whale is 
boiled down into oiL Ponderous-looking tackles 
lay cofled down about various parts of the deck, 
and two long, very slender guns on iron car- 
riages were trained against the bulwarks aft; 
the weapons, as I afterwards learnt, used for the 
discharge of harpoons. 

But apart from these extraneous details of 
her calling, she was in herself a most queer and 
singular old ship. She was nearly seventy years 
old, and looked it Her decks were as brown as 
mahogany, and worn by the tramp of generations 
of seamen into many inequalities and ruts, like 
the ribbed sands of the seashore. I guessed that 
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in many places they must be nearly through to 
the beams under them, and a regular swamp of 
little puddles they must have been in wet weather. 
A genuine round-house stood aft: you shall 
search the ocean long in this age to discover such 
a survival of the old sea-life, or even to find the 
man who correctly understands the meaning of 
the term. Her wheel was large and thin and 
spindle-like, and leaned towards a quaint and 
curious binnacle, fashioned like a miniature 
castellated church tower, with a small bright 
brass bell perched on top, within the carved 
embrasures. A large yellow-spotted dog, of 
foreign breed, lolled out of a kennel at the foot of 
the mizzenmast, languidly licking its chops, and 
eying us with a bloodshot stare of indifference. 
A faint, indescribable odour, as of stale seaweed, 
hovered over the vessel, which I guessed to 
proceed from the oil in her hold. 

The man who had conversed with me over 
the side advanced to meet me as I paused on 
gaining the deck, gazing at me. 

" The top of the day to you, mister,'' said he, 
gravely touching the brim of his sugar-loaf hat. 
'* Maybe you've come aboard to have a look 
round ? " 

" That's it, Captain Cheesman," I replied, 
extending my hand, which he gripped in a way 
that nearly made me sing out " Such a hooker 
as yours naturally excites curiosity— in these 
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waters at least The whaler is a rare bird of 
the sea now. Where are you bound ? " 

" To Hull," he answered " Oil ain't fetch- 
ing what it used to do in the States, and we re 
going to try and realize our little lot among the 
Britishers." 

" Have you been long at sea ? ** 

"Oh, twenty-nine months," he drawled. 
"Luck's been bad. The fact is, mister, my 
notion is that the whalefish is getting too leary. 
Think of it — only seventeen hundred barrels of 
oil, and about five ton of whalebone, in all that 
long time of sailing the ocean. And thirty-three 
hands to feed and pay wages to all the while." 

He glanced at the blackened group of men, 
in coloured shirts and wide-brimmed sun hats, 
who lounged about forward ; then suddenly 
whipped a cigar-case from out of his breast-pocket, 
and offered it to me, saying, " Take a smoke, 
sir? I suppose you are the master of one of 
them packets brought-up over there ? " 

"Yonder is my ship," said I, with a smile, 
pointing to the Calenture. 

" What — yonder old hulk ? No need to take 
observations every noonday aboard of her to find 
out how far home is, I should think. But what 
are you doing with her, mister ?" 

I briefly explained. He then asked me 
whether I had yet breakfasted, and on my replying 
No, invited me to come below and eat a meal 
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with him in the cabin. I confess I was curious 
to view the interior of this quaint old ship, and 
accordingly accepted his invitation. The state- 
room, or aftermost living apartment, was in the 
round-house, and into this the Yankee skipper 
led the way, calling to Ephraim Honey, the mate, 
to come to breakfast. 

I have been in some strange and curious ship 
cabins in my time, but assuredly I was never in a 
more sinsrular interior than that of the round-house 
of the whaler Prudence of Nantucket. An artist 
might have painted it for you, though he would 
have needed great cunning to give you the ashen 
grey hue of the old sea-parlour; it is scarcely, 
therefore, in the power of language to adequately 
convey the queer picture. I suppose the apart- 
ment might have been about ten feet long, and 
perhaps eight feet wide, with just enough of head- 
room to enable one to stand upright. Light was 
admitted by a couple of small latticed windows on 
each side. At the fore end stood a tall, brass- 
dialled grandfather clock, and facing it, upon the 
opposite bulkhead, was a dim yellow oil painting 
of a ship under full sail, with a number of whales 
blowing great jets of spray all round about her. 
The interior was well garnished with characteristic 
details of the vessel's vocation. Several long 
lances or harpoons, with wide-barbed glittering 
heads, hung suspended close up against the beams 
of the roof; a model ship, her hull and spars all 
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fashioned out of whalebone, was affixed to a little 
shelf near the door ; sundry small objects carved 
out of solid ivory, occupied various parts of the 
cabin ; suggestions of the leviathan hunt met the 
eye at every turn. The table was covered by a 
brown and patched cloth, upon which was spread 
out the crockery for breakfast 

"You'll find this a bit rough and ready, 
captain," said the Yankee mate to me, as he 
perceived my eye roaming swiftly over the details 
of the cabin. " Nigh upon two years and a half 
of seafaring don't leave one in much of a condition 
to receive company." 

" Don't mention that," said I, with a wave of 
the hand. "I know what it is — I have been 
a sailor myself; and besides which, I am self- 
invited." 

" Well, you're welcome, mister," said Captain 
Cheesman, pitching his hat on to the locker. 
**Sit down right away, and make yourself at 
home. Ephraim, tell Joe to bear a hand with 
the breakfast." 

The mate went out, and shortly afterwards 
returned, followed by a mulatto boy, dressed in 
an orange-coloured flannel shirt, which formed 
a hideous contrast with his coppery complexion. 
This youth speedily placed a meal of shipboard 
fare upon the table, and we sat down. I confess 
that I had not much appetite for the unsavoury- 
looking victuals with which the Yankee skipper 
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regaled me, but the novelty of the thing interested 
me, and I made a show of eating and drinking 
with relish. 

"The whaleman is brought facfe to face with 
all the perils of the sea, and no mistake," said I, 
gazing at the faded old picture I have before 
mentioned. " He not only has to meet all the 
ordinary dangers of the sailor s life, but is called 
upon in addition to risk his life in the pursuit of 
his prey." 

" Ay ; and where else do you find men keeping 
the seas for three and four years at a spell, until 
their ship gets hoary with the weather, and their 
blood itself turns to salt water ? " exclaimed the 
mate. 

"For my part," said Captain Cheesman, 
spreading treacle on a sea biscuit with his knife, 
" I reckon that the whaler's greatest peril is ice. 
He can meet a gale of wind, for he is a sailor. 
He can do battle with the big fish, for he is a 
man of pluck and nerve, and well used to the 
tricks of his enemy. But the ice is a deadly foe, 
not easy to reckon with; and where the ice is, 
there often the whale is ; so into the thick of it 
we are obliged to go." 

"Spin the captain the yarn about the old 
Constance Palmer being foul of that berg down off 
the South Shetlands," said the mate. 

"Ay, that was a bit of a whaleman's risk," 
answered the skipper* "If ever a man came 
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near losing the number of his mess, I did that 
journey." 

" Let me hear the story," said I. 

"Oh, it's a good many years ago, now — so 
long ago, in fact, that it makes me wonder 
whether I shall ever live to give up going to sea 
after all. In those times the New England 
whale fishery was a flourishing affair. Steam 
hadn't then driven most of our sailing vessels off 
the seas, and mineral oil wasn't yet talked of as 
a substitute for sperm. Well, I was bow-oar in 
the captain's boat, aboard of an old Nantucket 
tub named the Constance Palmer. We had been 
blown very far out of our course by a long north- 
easterly gale, which brought up white cliffs of 
water — you couldn't call 'em seas — as high as our 
main yardarm, and surged us to leeward with 
every scend fair towards the South Pole. 

"The gale broke after a time — or rather I 
should say that it lulled, which is the best way of 
describing a short spell of moderation in regions 
where it is nearly always blowing a tempest 
But it left a fearful swell as it dropped ; great 
leaden hillocks of water a mile long, upon which 
our ship was tossed like a ball in the hands of a 
child. However, worse than this, worse even 
than the gale itself at its full height, was the 
snow which began to fall thick as a feather bed. 
We knew there was plenty of ice about, for we 
had sighted no end of great glistening bergs 
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during the course of the morning, and the vessel 
continually bumped against loose masses of the 
floe as she rose and fell upon the surges. The 
worst of it all was that even hove-to as she lay, the 
ship was drifting away to leeward at about, five 
knots an hour ; nothing could stop that, and any 
moment there might loom up through the blinding 
soft whiteness the shape of a huge berg close 
aboard. But help yourself to one of them eggs, 
mister ; and Ephraim, pour the captain out a cup 
of tea: it'll not be the first time, I guess, that 
you Ve swallowed the yellow physic which the 
cook sends aft as choice Congou. 

" Well, the lull in the gale did not last long, 
and away came the wind out of the north-east 
again, though with nothing like the first weight 
of it. One might have reckoned that it would 
blow all the snow away with its freshening, but 
instead of this it only seemed to bring it down 
thicker than ever. So here was a pretty pleasant 
quandary, with the early Cape Horn night not 
far off, to give an extra edge of anxiety to our 
situation. 

"You've been to sea, captain, and mayhap 
you've been in the like of such a plight yourself ; 
but even if not you can pretty well picture it to 
yourself. The cold was perishing, whilst the 
uproar of the storm and the terrific upheavals of 
the vessel, all put together, made a man think of 
the warmth and comfort of the fireside at home 
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as a thing impossible, which never existed; so 
little could die £ancy realize it amki diose dismal 
surroundings.- 

'* I know it — I know it !** said I, struck by the 
poetic perception which underlay this rough 
whaling skipper s description, although indeed 
you will find plenty of uncouth poetry amongst 
sailors as a class, for all that the tendency of the 
age b to paint Jack as a blaspheming, ignorant, 
drunken beasL ** Old memories recur along with 
talk such as yours. Captain Cheesman. But I 
interrupt you ; please proceed." 

He leisurely raised his cup to his lips, took 
a long, slow drink, eying me meanwhile over 
the rim with a thoughtful expression, then set 
his cup down again, sucking his moustache to 
dry it 

''It was about an hour before nightfall,'' he 
went on, '' and I was aft at the wheel, for though 
the vessel was hove-to she needed vratching. 
The skipper and mate were pacing the poop 
close to where I stood, muffled up to the nose, 
and as white as though they were hewn out of 
the solid snow. Suddenly the mate came to a 
standstill — I can see him now in my mind's eye 
— ^and fell a-sniffing. He was a fine old sailor, 
who had been bred upon the Newfoundland 
fishing banks. 

'''Captain Lampard,' says he, *I smell ice; 
and what's more, it's close aboard.' I began to 
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snuffle, and thought I could catch a faint whiff 
upon the frosty wind — just such a smell as you 
may notice in the hold of a ship that has been 
full of salt water : a wet, sea-weedy smell. The 
captain sniffed too, and said that for his part he 
didn't smell anything. But even whilst they were 
talking my ear caught a sound like low thunder, 
running through the booming of the wind and 
seas, which I guessed came from the surf beating 
against the base of the berg. The snow was now 
thinning away a trifle, and you could make out 
the sea all round the ship for a distance of about 
a hundred yards or so. All of a sudden from 
for'ard there came a terrific cry from a man, 
whose shrieking voice told you how startled he 
was : ' A wall of ice on the lee bow, sir ! ' Sakes 
alive, mister, but I recollect now the hair-stirring 
thrill which ran through me on that cry ! 

Well, it was like standing upon the engine 
of an express train, and watching another train 
bounding along the same track to meet you. It 
was not so sudden as that, perhaps, but you felt 
the helplessness and the hopelessness of it just as 
badly. We could see the glimmering of the 
crystal cliff through the whirling snow, and feel 
that every leeward 'scend' of the seas was 
driving the vessel down headlong to her fate. 
There was nothing to be done. I ground the 
helm hard down without waiting for orders, 
and I heard the skipper yelling like a madman 
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for hands to lay aft and swing the main-yard. 
^ But the men seemed paralyzed with panic, though 
they had swept like birds to the braces, and got 
the sails full in the wink of an eye ; there was 
no time for the vessel to be thrown into stays. 
Do I tire you, mister ? " 

" No, no," /said I. '' On the contrary, I am 
much interested." 

"Of course you can guess what's coming," 
said he. " We drove down right on to that 
iceberg with an almighty crash, and such a 
splintering of broken wood as the Lord preserve 
me from ever hearing the like of again. I 
couldn't describe to you what happened, because 
at such a time a man doesn't take much notice of 
matters. I can recollect kicking off my boots, 
which were very heavy, and beginning to un- 
button my great monkey coat, with some wild 
notion of being better prepared to make a 
struggle for life, when a sudden tremendous 
wave brimmed over the vessel to half the height 
of the lower rigging, and I was swept away like 
a chip in a hurricane. What became of the 
ship and her unlucky crew from that moment, 
I can't tell you : I never saw nor heard of them 
again. 

** I suppose an insurance agent wouldn't have 
thought my life a particularly good catch just 
at that time. The icy coldness of the water 
numbed my senses, and I can't tell you how it 
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was that I didn't sink directly, for I certainly 
don't recollect making the least effort to save 
myself. No good, I suppose, in trying to 
account for God's mercy. Anyway, I was 
washed about for some little time — probably 
only a few seconds in reality — and then was 
cast ashore upon a low shelving ledge of the 
iceberg. This glazed beach was ribbed with 
little ridges, otherwise I could never have 
managed to keep my hold upon its slippery, 
wet surface. As it was, however, I contrived 
to claw my way up well out of the wash of the 
surf. The ledges were made by a sort of gap 
or chine in the berg, maybe about fifty feet wide, 
and running back perhaps twice ^s far ; on every 
side the glistening icy walls rose sheer to Heaven 
alone knows what height. 

"Well, here was a hopeful and pleasant 
situation, mister : a man cast upon an iceberg 
at the dusk of a winter s night, somewhere down 
in the parallel of the South Shetlands. What 
I did go through that night you may believe by 
seeing me here now — for I take it that you don't 
doubt the truth of my yarn. Plenty of scientific 
gentlemen have stated that it would be impossible 
for a human being to survive for an hour on 
an iceberg without being frozen to death. I 
reckon that I lived for a good many hours upon 
that great floating crystal island. I don't pretend 
to be able to give an account of the passage of 
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that long spell of howling, freezing darkness. 
No doubt I was in a kind of torpor most of the 
time. I lay on snow, and snow fell and covered 
me ; and they say there is warmth in snow. 

** I remember awaking, and finding it daylight 
again, with a clear blue sky overhead, and a 
watery sun low down near the horizon shining 
upon the ice, which was blinding with the dazzle 
it gave back. I was so stiff that I could scarcely 
stir, and when I did move, my clothes crackled 
like glass. It seemed to me that the iceberg 
was swaying to and fro in a terribly uncomfort- 
able manner, but I recollect drowsily thinking 
that this was impossible: such a mighty mass 
could not be stirred by the heaviest sea that 
ever ran, and I put the feeling down to my own 
sensation. 

**But what happened soon afterwards I am 
certain is an experience such as no human being 
ever before or since went through, and came out 
alive to tell the tale. The iceberg capsized, 
mister, with me on it The crashing, the rending, 
the terrific pouring of water and showering of 
spray, beats anything the most powerful imagina- 
tion could picture. Talk about being launched 
into chaos ! Of all the miracles that are written 
in God's Word, I reckon none is more wonderful 
than my escape. I went whirling through the 
air, and struck the boiling water with the whole 
tremendous mass toppling over atop of me, as it 
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seemed ; and then I remember no more till I 
came to my senses again in the cabin of a whaler 
named the Midnight. 

"There is one man, captain, who can swear 
to the truth of every word I have told you ; he 
saw the berg capsize from the deck of the Mid' 
night when his own ship was not more than a 
pistol-shot away from it ; he saw me floating, as 
good almost as a corpse, when the seething smother 
had subsided, and he was in the boat that came 
and picked me up. That man is Ephraim Honey, 
now sitting opposite you. And now, mister, let 
me offer you a cigar that you needn't be afraid to 
smoke ; for I can see that the breakfast fare isn't 
much to your liking." 

Such was the extraordinary experience related 
to me by Captain Cheesman, as we sat together 
aft in the little round-house. I have not given 
exactly the peculiar intonation of the new country, 
which communicated a sort of dignity to his 
narrative. 

I lingered a while longer on board this queer 
old ship, viewing with much interest the various 
appliances with which she was fitted for the pur- 
suit of her mighty prey. Captain Cheesman gave 
me the tooth of a " right " whale as a memento of 
my visit. It was nine inches long and weighed 
three pounds. I invited him to come on board 
the hulk, but he declined, saying that when the 
first of the flood tide began to make, he should 
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get under way, whether there was any wind or 
not I then called to my two men and bade them 
get the boat alongside, and shaking the worthy 
Yankees warmly by the hand, I got into her 
again, and was rowed away back to the Calen-- 
ture^ whose decks we gained just as Prand was 
striking eight bells. 



CHAPTER X 



THE doctor's flight 



We had now spent upwards of seven weeks on 
board the hulk, anchored in the Small Downs, 
and the period originally projected for this novel 
holiday was rapidly drawing to a close. But our 
** voyage at anchor " had thus far proved such an 
enjoyable experience, that I seriously contem- 
plated prolonging it by at least a week or two 
more. We talked it over at breakfast that morn- 
ing, after my return from visiting the old whaler. 
The meal was served at about eleven o'clock in 
the saloon ; my wife and Daisy came in, but 
Walter Stevens did not appear ; I concluded he 
was still asleep. 

** It seems to me," said I, " that we are getting 
a good deal of pleasure at a comparatively small 
cost, out of this method of ours of spending a 
holiday. That being the case, and seeing that 
we are masters of our own time, what do you say 
to prolonging our stay by another fortnight or 

so?" 
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** Oh, do !" cried Daisy. " I shall be so sorry 
to go back home after the freedom and freshness 
of this life." 

" It b very pleasant at this time of the year/' 
said Maria, ** and I am in no hurry to get back to 
London." 

"Then let us stop," said I. "The old ship 
will ride here snugly enough for a few weeks 



more." 



€t 



I may be wrong," said my wife, lowering her 
voice a little, " but I do not fancy that Walter 
will prolong his visit beyond the arranged time." 

" Why, mother ? " asked Daisy, quickly. 

" Well, don't you think yourself, my dear, that 
Walter's manner towards you is not quite what it 
was ? " said I. "Of course, as your father, I am 
naturally quick to notice and resent what I inter- 
pret as the slightest exhibition of indifference. 
Surely you must have noticed that Walter has 
been cooler of late towards you than one would 
expect from an engaged man." 

"I have wondered lately whether he is offended 
about anything," answered Daisy, quietly. " I 
am certainly not conscious of having given him 
the least grounds to be vexed with me." 

" Tut, tut, my dear ! " said my wife, slightly 
tossing her head. ** You must not take that view. 
A man who will grow ^wlky, or, as your father 
says, indifferent, over what would certainly be at 
best an imaginary grievance, is by no means a 
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desirable husband. No, my dear, my idea of the 
subject is that Walter is taken up with that Miss 
Appleby. I have always feared he was a fickle 
young man, and his behaviour now proves it to 
my mind." 

** If that is the case," said I, not wishing to 
pursue the subject in Daisy's presence, "the 
sooner we come to a right understanding the 
better. I will have an interview with Walter at 
an early opportunity and find out the cause of 
his evident change of disposition. But, mean- 
while, I think we may agree to prolong our stay 
here." 

I then told them about my visit to the whaler, 
and the captain s strange story. We lingered a 
long while at the table, talking over various things, 
and when we rose to go on deck Stevens had still 
not appeared. There was a light, pleasant breeze 
from the west blowing at this time ; the Prudence 
had got under way and hung like a white cloud 
upon the sea in the north-east, for even her 
patched and weather-stained canvas could not 
but gleam like ivory in the noontide splendour. 

We had a fine spectacle, during the course of 
that day, of a yacht race. A crowd of glistening 
feather-tips hovering upon the horizon in the 
north slowly grew into the proportions of a fleet 
of large cutters and yawls stealing gradually down 
through the Gull Stream under their far-reaching 
wings, and whitening out the ocean all that way. 
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A magnificent-looking cutter, whose immensely 
lofty gaff-topsail yard seemed to search the blue 
of the sky, was leading by nearly half a mile, in 
spite of the light wind. I could see, through my 
binoculars, the foam cascading away from under 
her spoon bow as though she were a steamer. I 
afterwards heard that she was the Prince of 
Wales's celebrated racer the Britannia, and that, 
of course, she won this match. The fine, leaning, 
swan-like procession passed away through the 
Downs within half a league of where we lay 
anchored, and vanished round the giant head 
of the South Foreland. 

I cannot tell whether Walter Stevens suspected 
my intentions, and therefore purposely avoided 
me as much as possible during the remainder of 
that day, but certain it is that we saw very little 
of him, and I therefore had no opportunity of 
bringing him to book in the manner I desired. 
Some people from the shore came off to visit us 
during the course of the afternoon, among them 
the melancholy clergyman whom we had pre- 
viously met at dinner at Major Appleby's. This 
gentleman lingered so long that I was obliged to 
invite him to dinner ; which invitation he accepted 
with much celerity. I do not know, I am sure, 
whether it was the presence of this somewhat 
depressing ecclesiastic which accounted for the 
singularly dull and wretched evening which we 
passed on this occasion. The parson, Stevens, 
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and myself, sat down after dinner to that truly 
dejecting game, three-handed whist. Walter 
played so erratically, and with such an air of 
abstraction, that I was confident his thoughts 
were very much elsewhere than upon the cards 
in his hand. The reverend gentleman scarcely 
opened his lips half a dozen times ; Stevens was 
as mute as the figure-head under the bows ; I 
felt sleepy from having had no rest during the 
previous night; altogether it was a most lugu- 
brious entertainment. 

However, at about eleven o'clock our crow- 
like guest rose up to go ; but on gaining the top 
of the companion ladder it suddenly occurred to 
him that he had no means of gaining the shore, 
and this, of course, obliged me to land him in 
one of our own boats. I saw him over the side : 
when I returned to the saloon again, Stevens had 
vanished. Nor can I say that I was very sorry 
at this, for had he been still seated there, I should 
no doubt have brought him to book in the manner 
I had already resolved upon ; and as it was I 
felt too tired just then to be much in the mood 
for such an interview. 

I went to my berth, undressed myself, and 
turned in. It was a very quiet and sultry night, 
and I left the scuttles wide open for the coolness 
of the air that might come in through them. My 
cabin was right aft, over the counter, and the 
gentle seething and splashing of the tide past the 
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sternpost fell with a refreshing sound upon the 
ear. I heard the creaking of the oars, and the 
gruff tones of the men's voices as our boat re- 
turned, and felt the thud of her stem striking our 
massive planking as she came alongside. It is 
astounding how sound is magnified on shipboard, 
I mean below decks. Let a man drop a block, 
or fJing down the fakes of a coil of rope, and you 
might well fancy that one of the masts was going 
by the board, at the very least. The complaining 
and creaking and groaning of the timbers in a 
labouring hull rises into a bewildering confusion 
of sounds, such as a landsman might imagine 
could be occasioned by nothing less than the 
rending asunder of the ship. Even the footsteps 
of a man pacing the deck over one's head echoes 
with a thundering clatter; and the tumbling aboard 
of a green sea produces an effect about as startling 
as Charles Reade's idea of a church steeple falling 
on to an acre of boards. 

Although I was both tired and sleepy, it took 
me some considerable while to fall off. Maybe 
the heat made me restless. At any rate, I lay 
for a great while, tossing from side to side in my 
narrow bunk, and running over many matters in 
my head, as one usually does at such times, till 
presently drowsiness overcame me, and I fell 
asleep. How long I slept, I cannot tell. I was 
awakened by a sound of persistent tapping upon 
the door of my cabin. I first of all became 
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vaguely conscious of the noise whilst in that semi- 
wakeful state in which one is aware of being dis- 
turbed, but cannot quite realize by what ; then it 
dawned upon me that somebody was knocking at 
the door, and I sat erect in my bunk, and called 
out, " Who's there ? " 

" It's me, sir — Spry," came back the answer 
in a low, gruff voice. 

"Well, what is it?" I said. "Anything 
wrong ? " 

" Why, sir, something has just happened which 
I think you ought to be told of, sir, begging 
your pardon for making so bold as to awaken 
you." 

" Come in, come in," I called, and jumping 
out of my bunk, I lit the lamp, and threw open 
the door. The seaman entered, cap in hand. 
" What is it, Spry ? " 

^*The gentleman as has been living aboard 
here, sir — Doctor Stevens, I mean — has just gone 
off with all his luggage." 

" Gone off with all his luggage ? " I echoed. 

" Ay, sir. Prand had the watch at the time ; 
if it had been me I shouldn't have let him 
go without acquainting you beforehand. What 
happened was this : About four bells in the 
middle watch a Deal galley came alongside. Tom 
says that the same two chaps were in her who 
brought you off to the ship yesterday morning." 

" Ah ! " I ejaculated. ** I thought I wasn't 
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wrong. I knew he was questioning them upon 
something more than the quantity of beer a 
boatman can drink. Go on ! " 

"Well, sir, the boat came alongside very 
quietly, and lay to the gang^way ladder. Tom 
walked aft to see what the chaps wanted cruising 
round at that hour of the night, but before he 
could hail them, Doctor Stevens steps out of the 
saloon, with his hat and greatcoat on. ' Is that 
you, Prand ? ' says he, on catching sight of Tom. 
Prand answered yes. * Is there a boat alongside ? ' 
Mr. Stevens says, says he. ' Yes, there is,' 
answered Tom. • Well, look here,' says the 
doctor, * I'm a-going ashore in that boat. I have 
got certain private reasons, which don't concern 
nobody but myself, for leaving the ship quietly 
like this. I am going ashore in that boat, that's 
all you need know. My baggage is just inside 
of the saloon ; here is ten shillings for you. Lend 
me a hand to get the boxes down into the boat' 

" Well, Tom reckoned this was a rum start, 
that a gentleman should wish to sneak ashore in 
this way in the middle of the night. However, 
as he says, the matter wasn't any business of his. 
He supposed that if the doctor wanted to go 
ashore, he had a perfect right to do so ; and so 
he puts the ten bob in his pocket, and lends him 
a hand with his baggage. The doctor kept all 
on telling him to be as quiet as he could, as though 
he was in a terrible fear of being caught, and 
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when the last box had gone down over the side, 
he scrambles into the boat, and tells the chaps to 
shove off and pull for the shore as hard as they 
could. When they had gone, Tom comes down 
into the fok'sle to tell me of what had happened, 
and I thought it my place, sir, to come aft and 
acquaint you at once, seeing as the job was 
evidently done unbeknown to you." 

I was too much astonished by the man's 
narrative to speak for some little time. Walter 
Stevens stealing away from the ship, bag and 
baggage, in the silence and darkness of the night ! 
What could possibly be the meaning of this 
astonishing piece of behaviour ? Why, of course, 
he was at perfect liberty to leave the vessel at 
any moment, had it been his wish to do so ; to 
step over the side and take his departure like a 
gentleman, instead of sneaking off like a thief in 
the night. 

** Doctor Stevens gone ! " said I, looking 
blankly at Spry. " Well, this is a strange business, 
James. He has evidently left the ship, too, with- 
out any intention of returning ; to judge by his 
taking all his belongings with him." 

" Why, sir, it ain't for the likes of me to make 
any remarks, but I do allow it's a strange way for 
a gent to take his departure." 

** But what can have been his motive ? " said 
I, thinking aloud rather than addressing the sea- 
man. "He has never, by word or deed, given 
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me die smallest sa^>iGioa diat he intended to 
behare in this extraordinaiy fashion/' 

** Well, sir, if so be as you thought of gi vinor 

chase * ^P^ ^"^^^ b^innii^ twiddling his 

cap with an expression ci expectation ; but I cut 
him short. 

" Give chase ! * said I. " Chase any guest of 
mine who diooses to run away firom my hospitality 
under cover of the night! Why, if I were to 
see such a person capsized in the water alongside, 
I should feel but ill disposed to send a boat to his 



The man lingered for a moment or two longer, 
then finding me silent, he knuckled his forehead 
and withdrew. I lay back in my bunk again, 
much astonished and perplexed by the piece of 
news Spry had given me. Let the young fellow's 
motive have been whatever it might, his form of 
procedure seemed to me to be utterly foolish and 
unnecessary. As I had remarked to the seaman, 
why run away from a ship that he could have left, 
openly and in the daylight, whenever he chose? 
But speculation only ended in perplexity ; and 
after lying awake for about an hour, surmising 
and theorizing and reasoning, I fell asleep again. 

On quitting my berth in the morning, I went 
straight to the cabin which had been occupied 
by Stevens. The little interior was completely 
cleared of everything save its usual furniture, and 
the bunk had not been slept in at all. The sight 
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of that empty berth enabled me to realize more 
keenly the most imbecile step our guest and 
prospective son-in-law had taken, though it still 
left me equally at a loss to conjecture the reason 
of his extraordinary conduct. Passing out into the 
saloon, I found my wife and Daisy seated there. 

** What is this I hear about Walter having run 
away from the ship ? " exclaimed Maria immedi- 
ately on perceiving me. 

" Who told you he had run away ? " said I. 

" Amy did. When she came into the cabin 
this morning she was full of it." 

" Then you will no doubt know as much as I 
do," said I. "He has run away, that is to say 
cleared out of the ship sneakingly during the 
night, which amounts very much to the same 
thing, and beyond that I can tell you nothing 
more." 

" Can he have gone suddenly mad ? " said 
Daisy. "Surely no sane person would act as he 
has done." 

** Perhaps he was suffering from an attack of 
megraime, of which he was so fond of talking," 
said I ; and with this I went on deck to question 
Prand, who had been an eye-witness of his de- 
parture. The sailor, however, had substantially 
nothing further to tell me than what had been 
already related to me by Spry. Well, here was 
the fact confronting us, inexplicable, and I might 
almost add incredible from the foolishness of the 

R 
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action, and there was no probable solution of the 
young man's reason to be arrived at by any 
amount of speculation. Nor am I aware that we 
sat down to breakfast that morning with any 
diminished appetite on account of Stevens* chair 
being vacant. Even Daisy exhibited composure 
and indifference over the flight of her sweetheart, 
at which I was somewhat surprised, and secretly 
not a little pleased. 

My close association with Stevens during our 
several weeks of shipboard life had by no means 
favourably impressed me with the power of his 
intellect, and for a man whose success in his 
profession demanded plenty of wits this was a 
serious matter. Still more serious was it for an 
embryo father-in-law. Indeed, I had already 
begun to foresee that if he was really ever to marry 
my daughter I should have to almost, if not wholly, 
support them. I was not prepared to do it I 
had earned my little fortune hard enough in my 
time, and though Daisy, as our only child, was of 
course welcome to anything that I could give her, 
yet when it came to Maria and I denying our- 
selves for the sake of maintaining a vacant-headed 
and practically helpless youth, this was quite 
another matter. So if Stevens, by his strange 
conduct, had easily and effectually rid my girl of 
a suitor who was continually presenting himself to 
my mind as less and less *' desirable," then I, for 
one, had no reason to regret his midnight fr^ak^ 
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It was a dull, warm morning, with a little 
drizzle of rain falling. I went up on to the poop 
after breakfast, to smoke a pipe in the open air, 
under shelter of the awning. The gray smooth 
water put it into my head to fancy — I don't 
know why, I am sure — that there should be some 
fish about; and I called to Allen to bring me 
a couple of lines aft, and a piece of fresh meat 
for bait. 

I proved right in my conjecture, and got some 
capital sport. Indeed I think there is probably 
no finer fishing to be found anywhere off our 
coasts than upon the clean gravel bottom of the 
Downs. For upwards of an hour I sat aft upon 
the wheel gratings, scarcely mindful of the rain 
in my enjoyment of the sport, hauling up codling, 
plaice, whiting and congers, the latter often half 
as long again as my arm, almost as quickly as 
I could bait the hooks and cast the lines. Then 
suddenly luck deserted me. I sat for a long 
while bobbing first one, then the other, of the 
stout cords, but without ever once feeling any- 
thing more than the vibration of the tide 
streaming past. I was just beginning to grow 
weary of this, when I took notice of a little boat 
heading for us from the direction of the pier, and 
gazing at her intently for a moment or two, I 
thought I made out the figure of Major Appleby 
in the stern-sheets. Daisy was on deck at the 
time, seated under the awning, and looking about 
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her through a'^pair of opera-glasses. Seeing me 
staring, she levelled them in the direction of the 
boat; and called out, ** Here is the major coming 
to pay us a visit, papa ! '' 

" So I thought," said I. " What brings him 
off, a wet morning like this ? He may perhaps 
have some news to tell us about Stevens." 

*' Not unlikely," she replied. " It had occurred 
to me that possibly Miss Constance Appleby 
might be able to throw a little light upon the 
reason of Walter's flight." 

Whew! I whistled low to myself, for the 
suggestion was like a revelation in its way, and 
oddly enough had never once entered into my 
very numerous speculations upon the subject 
I hauled in my fishing lines, and wound them 
up, then went to the side, ready to receive the 
major when he came on board. The little boat 
foamed through the calm sea under the impulse 
of the powerful strokes of the waterman ; she 
swept to the gangway grating, the military gentle- 
man sprang out, rushed up the ladder and in a 
trice gained the deck. 

" Wait for me ! " he shouted over his shoulder 
to the man in the boat, then raising his cap to 
Daisy, he turned towards me, and said, " Good 
morning, Captain Stormouth. May I have a few 
words with you ? " 

" Certainly," said I. " Will you come below. 
Major Appleby ? " 
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" No, no, we can talk here," he answered. 
" You must excuse any agitation of manner you 
may observe in me. I am a good deal worried 
and distressed this morning. My daughter is 
missing, Captain Stormouth." 

" Ha ! " said I. " Since when, sir ? " 

" Well, since some time during the night ; I 
could not tell you the hour. She retired to rest 
as usual last evening, and when the housemaid 
went to call her this morning, she could get no 
reply. When they told me this, I at once went 
up to her room, and found it was empty, and that 
the bed had not been slept in at all. Yet nobody 
in the house heard the least sound, nor was in 
any way disturbed during the night." 

" Have you any suspicions or ideas as to 
where she has gone ? " said I. " Your visit to 
this ship, for instance — you did not expect to find 
her here ? " 

" If you can tell me anything which may 
possibly throw any light upon this painful matter, 
I beg that you will do so," he burst out. '* Your 
manner of questioning makes me think that you 
may be able to give us some intelligence." 

•* I can only tell you one thing," said I. " We 
have had an experience very similar to what you 
are describing on board this ship, only, thank God, 
it does not concern us to anything like the same 
degree. Doctor Stevens vanished mysteriously 
last night — at least, I mean to say, he was seen 
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to get nito a Deal boat and go ashore with all 
his luggage, for no reasoQ that we could possiUy 



The major looked me steadily in the face, 
under the coccentrated frown of his heavy sandy 
eyebrowsu 

" Thank you. Captain Stormouth," said he, in 
a voice which had grown curiously cool and 
collected on a sudden, compared with his previous 
agitated speech, though the tremor of deep, sup- 
pressed anger was in iL "I may tell you that 
I came on board this vessel almost prepared 
for some such piece of intelligence as you have 
just given me. This hulk seems predestined to 
bring me nothing but bad luck — very bad luck 
indeed." 

" Then you associate the flight of Doctor 
Stevens with the disappearance of your daughter?" 
said L 

" What other inference would you draw ? " he 
answered. " I know that my girl has been taken 
up with the fellow for weeks past Have I not 
questioned you about him ? The thing has been 
worrying me secretly, but I could assuredly never 
have guessed that it would have come to this. 
I had contemplated leaving Deal — I am sorry I 
ever yielded to Connie's wish to come to the 
cursed hole — and removing her from the neigh- 
bourhood of this young doctor. Have you never 
noticed, Captain Stormouth, that he has been of 
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late engrossed with some other person than your 
daughter, to whom, I believe, he was engaged ? " 

" I have," I answered. " His behaviour at 
the Marine ball was too conspicuous to escape the 
notice of even the least observant person. To 
tell you the truth. Major Appleby, after that I 
had been going to challenge him upon the subject, 
but he has very carefully avoided giving me an 
opportunity." 

" He has run away with myMaughter, that is 
what he has done," continued the military man, 
still speaking in the same cool, tremulous voice. 
" I came on board here merely to confirm what 
already amounted nearly to conviction with me. 
From the instant of realizing that my daughter 
had taken her departure, I guessed the truth. 
Of course, I see it all now ; her assumed friend- 
ship for you, her frequent desire to go on board 
the Calenture^ or to be present at any function 
where she thought the Stormouths were likely to 
be — oh, it has been artfully devised. But to end 
in this ! " 

" Of course, you have not the faintest idea in 
which direction they have gone ? " 

"No. But I will find out. I will set the 
police on to them and have them brought back. 
They cannot have got very far." 

Daisy had gone below when the major first 
came on board ; she and her mother now appeared 
on deck and approached us. 
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" Have you any tidings to give us of Walter 
Stevens ? " said my wife, after shaking hands with 
Major Appleby, 

" In a sense, yes," he answered, with a short, 
bitter laugh. " I am sorry to tell you, Mrs. Stor- 
mouth, that your daughter s fianci has apparently 
eloped with my daughter." 

My wife arched her eyebrows and brought her 
hands together with a gesture of astonishment. 
Daisy turned just a shade paler, but did not speak. 

" Eloped — with your daughter ! " ejaculated 
my wife, " Oh, what a dishonourable scoundrel ! 
How thankful ought we to be to have found out 
his true character before it was too late." 

This to be sure was but very poor comfort 
for the major, who gnawed at the ends of his 
moustache with a horribly grim countenance. 

" Why should the — the fellow have chosen the 
middle of the night to quit this ship ? " he suddenly 
demanded of me with that imperious air not un- 
common among a certain type of military men. 
" I suppose he could have gone ashore at any hour 
of the day he chose ? " 

" You may well ask the question," said I. " I 
cannot answer it. Such a piece of imbecility on 
the part of any sane man I never before heard of," 

" One might ask the same question with re- 
ference to Miss Appleby," said Maria, who seemed 
inclined to resent the major's petulant air. 

"Oh, with her it is different," he answered. 
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"She has been entirely influenced by the scoundrel 
she has gone off with. The romance of a mid- 
night elopement, the sentiment of a Rosa Matilda, 
rope-ladder kind of business is the sort of thing 
which the poor misguided girl was no doubt 
taken in by. But I will find out that villain 
Stevens if I spend the rest of my life searching 

for him, and then " He shook his large pale 

fist furiously at the mizzen-mast. 

If I had been entirely free to speak what ran 
in my mind whilst he was talking, I think I should 
have suggested that it was probably Stevens who 
was the more misguided one of the two, and that 
Miss Constance Appleby, with the dexterity of an 
old and most experienced hand at this sort of 
business, had so contrived things that it might 
truthfully be said she had persuaded the weak- 
headed youth to elope, for to do him justice I do 
not think he had enough originality in him to 
have ever conceived such a scheme. However, I 
felt sorry for the major, and this, coupled with a 
subtle, deep-seated feeling of satisfaction at the 
issue of things thus far, made me very willing to 
abstain from saying anything that might add to 
his vexation. 

My wife, however, was not so inclined to 
restrain giving expression to her sentiments, and 
began to tell the major, in good, measured, 
feminine rhetoric, what she thought of the 
behaviour of Walter Stevens. He listened for a 
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short time, with ill-concealed impatience; then 
suddenly broke away, exclaiming that he feared 
he might be losing valuable time by lingering, and 
slighdy raising his hat, descended the gangway 
ladder and re-entered his boat 

" Well, what do you think ? " said my wife, 
when the major had gone. " Did you ever hear 
of such a thing before ? An engaged man to 
elope with another girl ! Oh, Daisy, you are 
well rid of the rascal." 

" Miss Appleby has got no great catch," said 
L " I mean to say that unless she has got means 
of her own, they will make but a sorry figure on 
what Stevens will get by his calling." 

" I am surprised at such a distingtii and hand- 
some girl running away with a man like Walter," 
said Daisy, quietly. ** One would have imagined 
that a girl of her appearance and social position 
would have had very many fine chances." 

** There is no accounting for taste," said I. 
" Lucky indeed that it should be so, as it gives us 
all a chance. Well, Daisy, the sincerity of your 
professed lover has not stood a very long and 
severe test, has it, my child ? " 

** He has gone, papa ; let us now leave him 
alone," she answered. 

It struck me, from the air with which she 
made this remark, and knowing my own daughter 
as I did, that she was not secretly displeased by 
the step Walter had taken. I made no further 
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allusion to Walter at the time, but a little later on 
in the morning, being alone with my wife, we 
fell to talking upon the subject I said to her : 
'* Does it strike you, Maria, that Daisy is very 
greatly distressed over the disappearance and 
evident inconstancy of her lover ? " 

** Candidly, I do not think she is. I have 
not questioned her, for I think it best for her to 
broach the subject herself, but it is my belief that 
the poor child has long noticed the gradual cooling 
of Stevens* assumed affection for her — it can 
never have been very real — until her feeling for 
him has dwindled into one of comparative apathy, 
so that now he is gone the mood is more or less 
one of indifference, I date this gradual change 
from the day when the Snarl ran into us, and 
Miss Appleby came on board here." 

"That is your theory of the matter, then. 
You do not think there is anything behind 
Daisy's apathy, as you term it ? " 

** No. In fact, I do not quite know what you 
mean. Anything behind it ? Why should there 
be ? Has not Stevens' behaviour during the 
past few weeks been quite enough in itself to 
cool off the devotion of any girl } The instinct 
of a woman, my dear, is much quicker than that 
of a man to perceive the slightest diminution 
of sincerity," said my wife. 

" I make no doubt of that," said I, " although 
even I, through all the short-sightedness of my 
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sex, could witness the change that was expressed 
in Stevens' air and manner. Well, well, it may 
be only my fancy, probably, but I have a little 
theory of my own upon the subject. However, 
we shall see; and meanwhile I am almost as 
pleased to find Daisy so callous over the loss of 
her worthless lover as I am at having got rid of 
what I have for some time past felt would have 
proved a troublesome son-in-Iav/." 

Our discussion was stopped at this point by 
the appearance of Daisy herself. An amusing 
incident occurred very shortly after this. I was 
pacing the poop, smoking a cigar, and thinking 
over the incidents of the morning. It wanted 
about an hour to lunch time. I was very hungry, 
and for this reason, possibly, my eye was con- 
stantly roaming in an involuntary manner, in the 
direction of the galley. As regularly as I looked 
that way, I took notice first of the head of Spry, 
and then of the head of Elizabeth, peeping out 
and looking aft. My mind being tolerably well 
occupied, however, I paid but small heed to them, 
till suddenly they both stepped out through the 
galley door and came walking aft with a mixed 
air of bashfulness and resolution. 

I came to a stand at the head of the poop 
ladder. 

"Well, Spry, what is it?*' 

He knuckled his forehead with a look of great 
shyness, whilst the cook twiddled her thumbs 
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under the folds of her apron, and looked away 
seawards with an embarrassed grin, 

" Beg pardon, sir, but we thought as how we d 
like to come and consult you, if so be as you've 
got no objection," said he, shuffling about first on 
one foot and then the other, 

"About a matter that concerns you and 
Elizabeth, I suppose ? " said I. 

She looked up and dropped me a little curtsey, 
whilst Spry again knuckled his forehead, and 
said — 

'' Ay, sir, that's it" 

" Well, heave ahead," said I. 

" Why, it's like this, you see, sir : Elizabeth 
here and me have agreed to get spliced. I'm 
a-getting sick of sailoring myself," he went on, 
talking very fast as though he wished to gloss 
over the statement he had just made, " and having 
saved a few quid — beg pardon, I mean pounds — 
in the savings bank, which Elizabeth here has 
done the same, we thought as how it would be a 
good arrangement for the pair of us to club 
together, and start in the business line." He 
paused with a grin. 

*' A very good idea," said I, " though I hope 
you have some definite notion of the direction 
your business line is to take. Well, and how 
can I help you ? " 

** Why, sir, you being a gent as maybe has 
married children of your own — no offence — we 
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thought as how you might give us a little 
advice/' 

" Advise you upon what ? As to whether to 
get married or not ? " 

" Ay, sir, that's it." 

**Well, you yourselves must be the best 
judges on that point I am sure you are a 
steady, hard-working man, Spry, whilst as for 
Elizabeth — well, you will be robbing us of the 
best cook we ever had," 

Again she dropped me another curtsey, whilst 
Spry eyed her with a gratified grin. 

** I iTjij^ht say our minds are pretty well made 
up, sir," he went on, " having talked the matter 
over, and taking all things into consideration. 
But there's one thing as we'd both of us take 
to be an uncommon kindness if so be as you'd 
consent to it." 

He paused as though waiting for me to speak, 
I said, '* What is it ? " 

" Why, then, if you'd allow the ceremony to 
take place at Deal whilst we're lying here, sir, 
and you, and your lady, and the young lady be 
present at the church." 

I could not refrain from a laugh, much as I 
wished to avoid hurting the feelings of this worthy 
couple, 

** To be sure, my lad, we should all be pleased 
enough to come and see you and Elizabeth 
married," said I, " But you must know that 
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a marriage is not a thing to be done out of 
hand. The preliminaries take some little time 
to arrange." 

"Oh, IVe found out all about it, sir. With 
your leave Til go ashore presently and get the 
parson to put up the banns, come next Sunday. 
Thank you kindly, sir. Come along, Elizabeth, 
or the meal you're cooking '11 get spoilt," and 
away marched the pair of them forward again, 
and disappeared into the galley, well pleased 
apparently with the somewhat vague results of 
their interview. 

We sat a long while in the saloon that after- 
noon after finishing lunch, for although the rain 
of the morning had ceased, yet it was dull and 
uninviting on deck. It was just after three 
o'clock that I heard a sound of voices on the 
poop overhead, and one of the seamen, putting 
his head into the companion hatch, called out 
that Captain Talbot had come aboard. My gaze 
happened to be resting upon Daisy when this an- 
nouncement was made ; her eyes met mine, they 
fell, and she slightly changed colour. A moment 
later the figure of the young officer appeared, 
and he descended the ladder, cap in hand. 

** I guessed I should be pretty sure of finding 
you all at home on such a wretched day," cried 
he, cheerily, shaking hands all round. " You 
have not of course been ashore this morning. 
What do you think, Mrs. Stormouth ? There is 
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a real, genuine scandal in Deal : Miss Appleby is 
said to have eloped last night" 

"Oh, that's the latest news, is it?" said I. 
" With whom has the young lady run away ? '* 

" Nobody seems quite to know. Some people 
say it is with a young doctor in Deal." 

"Then it is evident we can give you more 
news than you can tell us, Captain Talbot," 
said my wife, with that air of relish with which a 
woman communicates news of this sort. "The 
gentleman with whom Miss Appleby has run 
away is Doctor Stevens." 

The young fellow shot one swift, ecstatic 
glance at Daisy, so instantaneous that, like some 
sleight of hand, the eye could scarcely perceive it. 

" What ! " he shouted, " Doctor Stevens ? 
The gentleman who was in this ship — your guest 
— the man that was engaged to Miss Stormouth ? " 

" The same," I answered coolly. 

He remained silent for some little while, with 
an air in which astonishment was divided with 
temporary embarrassment. Then suddenly turn- 
ing to my daughter, he said, " Daisy, may I 
speak now ? " 

I was startled to hear him address her by her 
Christian name, and threw myself back in my 
chair, surveying him with a fixed, earnest stare. 
She hung her head, and demurely answered, 
"Yes." 

" Captain Stormouth," said the young officer, 
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with a frank and open manner, which must have 
prepossessed anybody in his favour, " I will make 
a clean breast of it. At our ball the night before 
last your daughter and I danced a good deal 
together, and talked a good deal, and I ventured 
to make a few observations concerning Doctor 
Stevens — whose conduct on that occasion, you 
will admit, was very extraordinary for an engaged 
man. This drew from her the admission that 
she would never marry him now, after the 
manner in which he had carried on with Miss 
Appleby. I fear I am somewhat of a culprit, but 
I must plead ^ the sincerity of my affection for 
your daughter as my justification ; at all events, 
I immediately proposed to her on hearing this, 
and was accepted." He went over to where 
Daisy sat, and gently took her hand in his, then 
continued addressing me : ** Now that Doctor 
Stevens has justified our conduct by his own 
dishonourable behaviour, have I your consent to 
stand in the place which he so unworthily filled ? " 
Oh, Daisy, Daisy, I little thought you were 
so deep! So here was the real explanation of 
her indifference. 
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CHAPTER XI 



THE STORM 



A WEEK or thereabouts slipped past very un- 
eventfully after the incidents I have narrated in 
my last chapter. We heard no news whatever 
of the departed Stevens, but then it is true we 
did not take particular pains in inquiring after 
him. I saw Major Appleby once only in this 
interval, about four days after the morning he 
had come on board to tell me his daughter had 
eloped. He informed me that he had received 
a letter from her, written at Canterbury, and 
admitting that she had run away with Stevens. 
The epistle was not apparendy couched in the 
orthodox style one is taught by the novelist to 
expect under such conditions, reproaching her- 
self, imploring her father's forgiveness, and so 
forth. On the contrary, so far as I could judge 
from the majors account, she seemed to write 
very independently; stating that she considered 
she was quite of an age to follow her own in- 
clinations in the matter of choosing a husband, 
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that she had merely run away with Stevens on 
account of her father s unreasonable disposition, 
which she knew would prevent him from giving 
his consent to their union, and she wound up 
with the assurance that they intended to keep 
their whereabouts a very profound secret from 
him until after they were married. This letter 
the poor military gentleman gave me the sub- 
stance of with tears in his eyes and a tremor in 
his voice, and I could see that he was crushed 
and broken by the grief caused him through the 
behaviour of his only child. 

Although I may admit that I was a good deal 
surprised, yet I was not utterly astonished by 
Captain Talbot asking for the hand of Daisy. It 
had been evident enough to both my wife and 
myself that the young marine officer was a great 
admirer of our daughter, although, of course, his 
attentions or rather courtesies to her were always 
restricted by the knowledge that she was engaged 
to be married to Walter Stevens. I had frequently 
contrasted him in my own mind with the foolish 
and effeminate young doctor, and thought what 
a much better husband such a man as Captain 
Talbot would make Daisy — a man, at all events, 
with some strength of character, and gifted with 
all the resolution and other masculine qualities 
which became his profession. 

It had been in my mind to fancy, ever since 
I took note of how coolly Daisy viewed her late 
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sweetheart's departure, that she might have 
secretly entertained what is popularly termed a 
*' weakness " in the direction of Captain Talbot, 
who, I never doubted, had a similar sentiment 
towards her; and this notion of mine was the 
little theory on the subject of the girl's composure 
over what would have been a heart-breaking 
matter, had any real sincerity existed, which I 
had mentioned to my wife in talking the thing 
over. But, of course, I never could have 
imagined that matters between them stood as 
they really did, and therefore, whatever my 
suspicions might have been, my astonishment at 
the revelation of affairs was considerable. 

However, it is not my intention to pursue 
this incident of my narrative, for though, indeed, 
it was proper that I should relate as much of it 
as belongs to the story of our voyage at anchor, 
yet from this point the events play no part in our 
further adventures. I might, indeed, add that we 
heard nothing more of Walter Stevens for many 
months after this ; then one day I learnt from a 
person, who came across him by accident, that he 
was married to Miss Appleby, and settled down 
in a little seaside town in Sussex ; that he was 
endeavouring to work up a practice there, but 
apparently had very few patients; that the 
rumour in the town was to the effect that they 
were dependent upon a small income — ^just 
sufficient to keep them from actual want — which 
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Major Appleby allowed his daughter (the story 
of their elopement being perfectly well known) 
and that Stevens was strongly suspected of a 
growing tendency to take to drink. 

But this, by the way. We had Iain now, 
as I have already said, for upwards of seven 
weeks in the Small Downs, and it must be 
admitted that this holiday jaunt of ours had been 
by no means an uneventful one. Nor were we 
at the end of our incidental adventures yet ; for 
I am about to relate one little experience which 
befell us just about this time which, while it was 
not without a certain element of humour, yet was 
a trifle alarming in its way. It was a quiet, 
moonless night, very dark, notwithstanding the 
twinkling glimmer of the multitudinous stars. I 
remained on deck rather late, pacing the poop 
alone, and smoking a cigar, which seemed to be 
an interminable time in burning out. The lights 
of Deal winked in a slowly diminishing galaxy 
out upon the port quarter, disappearing one by 
one as the inhabitants darkened their houses and 
retired to rest. The Downs were absolutely 
deserted. Not a single riding light cast its little 
wake of trembling spangles upon the black 
ripple of the tide. Away from out on the eastern 
horizon, beyond the Goodwin Sands, came the 
very occasional pale violet glare of a flash of 
sheet-lightning. There were a good many shoot- 
ing stars about, looking like the tiny white 
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fire-balls of rockets as they fled across the dark 
clear sky, and the sight of them set me thinking 
of those distress signals of the deep which a few 
months later on would be frequently despatched 
in wavering flight through the tempestuous 
gloom by one or another of the four lightships 
sentinelling the deadly shoal away to starboard. 

Our own riding light, dangling about a third 
the way up the forestay, burnt uncommonly dim, 
I thought; so dim, in fact, that I strolled forward 
to see what was wrong with it. Not immediately 
noticing the lookout man, I sung out for him 
once or twice, and presently his shadowy figure 
emerged from betwixt the knight-heads, in the 
very eyes of the ship, and came slowly aft. It 
was Allen. 

*• Asleep ? " said I. 

" No, sir, not quite," he answered, smothering 
a yawn, though I was quite confident from his 
manner that he had been. " Only been having 
a 'draw and a spit' forward, sir. An anchor 
watch on a night like this ain't much to keep 
one moving." 

" True for you," said I, " and yet you never 
know what crops up at sea, even on a night like 
this. Look, for instance, at our riding light ; it 
appears to me to be burning out, and with that 
out, on a dark night like this, who's to tell that 
some lumbering ocean tramp, with the man on 
watch forard keeping a lookout much after 
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your fashion, might not come driving stem«on 
into us ? " 

The man gazed up at the waning lamp, and 
muttered something about it wanted trimming ; 
he went to the halliards and lowered it to the 
deck. I remained upon the forecastle until he 
had got it to burn with a bright, clear light, and 
hoisted it afresh ; then glancing at my watch in 
the small, misty sheen which slanted up through 
the fore-hatch, and finding the hour was half-past 
twelve, I went along to the cuddy, entered my 
berth, and turned in. 

I could not have been asleep very long, when 
I awoke with a sudden start. What aroused me 
in that fashion I could not then tell, although I 
was conscious, from the instant wakefulness of 
my wits, that something was wrong. I sat up 
in my bunk to listen. The scuttle was wide 
open, and the flowing of the tide past the bends 
of the hulk arose in a gentle seething. I was 
well used to that sound now ; with very few 
exceptions I had slept, on those fine, warm, 
summer nights, with my little sea-window open 
and had lain awake often, hearkening to the soft 
babbling of the current, until I came to put words 
to its ceaseless murmuring. So well trained was 
my ear to the sound that I could now detect a 
difference in the plashing ; it ran more noisily 
than usual, as though the tidal ripples were 
washing betwixt our hull and some other object 
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floating alongside. The porthole was a large 
one, just above the centre of the bunk, and by 
rising upon my knees I could easily put my 
head out through it. This I accordingly now 
did It was very dark in the shadow under the 
counter, and for a moment or two I could make 
out nothing. But the loud babble of the passing 
water satisfied me that there was a boat of some 
kind lying there ; I knew it could not be one 
belonging to the ship, as it was a rule with us to 
hoist them all every night, lest it should come on 
to blow. Continuing to peer, I was presently 
positive that I could make out a sort of a deeper 
smudge upon the gloom down there. 

" Come," thought I, " there is something in 
the wind this night, I am pretty sure. The fact 
of my uneasiness, coupled with the circumstances 
of a strange boat riding alongside at this hour, 
points to something wrong afoot." Withdrawing 
my head, I slipped down out of my bunk, very 
softly struck a match, lighted the little portable 
swing lamp, and partially clothed myself. Then 
unhooking the lamp, I opened the door of my 
cabin, stepped out into the passage, and passed 
through into the saloon. It was our custom to 
usually leave one of the lamps in this interior 
dimly burning all night ; but on this occasion I 
found it blazing away, fully turned up. This 
indeed might possibly have been the result of an 
oversight^ although I was pretty sure, too, that 
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the lamp had been turned low when I passed 
through the saloon on my way to bed. 

At all events, the circumstance still further 
heightened my suspicions that there was mischief 
brewing. The saloon seemed deserted, and in 
the swift, casual glance I threw around me, all 
appeared to be well. I was walking towards 
the maindeck door, meaning to step through and 
ascertain the signification of the boat lying along- 
side, when my ear was taken and my attention 
transfixed by a sound like the low, deep respira- 
tion of a man somewhere quite close. I stopped 
dead, a good deal astonished, and a trifle startled ; 
for there was a ghostliness about the sound, 
heard in the silence of that empty saloon. There 
was no mistaking it; some human being was 
certainly breathing vigorously within a little 
distance of where I stood. 

I peered round about me, into all the corners, 
behind the mizzen-mast, at the back of the sofa 
and piano, but nothing was to be seen. The 
white cloth was spread upon the table in readiness 
for breakfast. It occurred to me to lift the long 
folds which hung down to the carpet and look 
underneath. I did so, and immediately beheld 
the figures of two men crouching, their faces 
glimmering pale and their eyes sparkling bright 
in the rays of the lamp as I flashed it upon 
them. 

It is easy enough to write coolly of such an 
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unexpected noctumal encounter as this, just as I 
have no doubt diat a new^nper reporter finds the 
greatest fluency and facihty in descriUng haw an 
iAi woman has been neaiiy frightened to death 
by masked burglars ; but let me assure you that 
the reality of such experiences are not a litde 
startling. A man may have the pluck of the 
deuce and yet be quite at a loss how to act and 
what to say in face of the suddenness of such an 
unexpected confrontment I gazed at the two 
men in bewfldered speechlessness whilst you 
might have counted fifty, and they blinked back 
at me, still breathing heavfly, in the same ster- 
torous way that had betrayed their presence. 

The men spoke first : one of them growled 
out, *' Let s do a fleet for it, BDl," and simultane- 
ously they both scrambled from under the table 
and stood confronting me. They were two tall, 
burly, evil-looking boatmen. I recognized the 
countenance of one of them ; he was a man I 
had once or twice noticed loafing about the beach, 
and whose villainously ugly face had impressed 
itself upon my recollection. They hung in the 
wind for a moment or two. I stood betwixt 
them and the door, so that they could not make 
a bolt in that direction without passing me, and I 
suppose it did not occur to them to make a rush 
for the companion hatch. The demeanour of the 
two fellows was cowed and frightened rather than 
menacing or defiant. 
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" What are you doing here ? " said I. 

Neither of them answered. The villainously 
ugly man grinned awkwardly, whilst the other 
rolled his eyes in the lamplight. 

*' You have come here for no honest purpose, 
I should think," said I, gazing first at one, then 
at the other. " Men do not usually hide under 
the table in the saloon of a vessel at this hour of 
the night with any good intentions." 

Still neither of them answered. I observed 
that one of them — not the villainously ugly one 
— had some bulky objects concealed beneath 
his voluminous pea-jacket, which was buttoned 
across his breast. The outline of these under 
the cloth gave me a notion as to their character : 
we possessed about half a dozen plated mugs or 
tankards, which stood upon the sideboard. Cast- 
ing my eye in that direction I saw they were 
now gone. 

"Oh!" said I, "you have come here to 
plunder, then, have you ? Robbers — burglars — 
that is it, eh ? " 

The fellow with the mugs concealed in his 
breast darted a sinister and threatening glance at 
me on my saying this, and half advanced his left 
arm with the fist clenched, his right arm being, 
engaged in supporting his booty. The ugly man 
glared at me for an instant or two, his gaze con- 
centrated into a ferocious squint by its intensity ; 
he made a stride forward, and, thinking he was 
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going to assail me, I hastily whipped into a defen- 
sive attitude, when, somewhat to my astonishment, 
he suddenly plumped down upon his knees in a 
posture of supplication, with a whine like a 
whipped cur. 

" Oh, gentleman, don't be hard upon us ! ** he 
exclaimed, clasping his hands prayerfully. *' S'help 
me Bob, I've been faint-hearted and sorry ever 
since I comed into this here job. I've a wife and 
litde 'uns ashore, and if so be as you send me to 
limbo along of this, they'll starve." 

" So you're a-showing the white feather, now 
you're cotched, are ye ? " growled his mate, 
surveying him contemptuously. *' Been sorry 
ever since you came into this job, eh ? That's 
as good as saying that it's all along of my doing, 
and it was me who planned it and drawed you in 
against your will, when you know very well that 
the idea came from you in the first place. Faint- 
hearted! Jigger my clobber, I should think you 
was ! " 

" Are there any more of you about ? " said I, 
with as much sternness of manner as I could put 
on, although I had now some little difficulty in 
preserving my gravity too. 

" No, sir," answered the man on his knees. 
'* There's no more, sir ; only two, sir." 

" And you came here to rob the vessel ? " 

"Yes, sir," he answered, rising slowly from 
his kneeling posture. "We was drove to it, 
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gentleman, by want. Times are very hard upon 
Deal beach, sir." The other man, still eying 
his companion with consummate scorn, stepped 
across to the table, unbuttoned the upper part 
of his coat, and in a cool, deliberate way pro- 
ceeded to disgorge the articles he had secreted 
there. 

" There, sir," said he, gruffly. " Them's all 
the things of yourn that we*d collared so far ; and 
now what are you going to do with us ? " 

His manner had grown insolent with the 
defiance expressed in it, and yet I preferred his 
tone to the servile, cringing, whining air of the 
other man. But his question put me rather at a 
loss. What was I to do with the two 'longshore 
burglars short of bestowing a sea-blessing upon 
them, and letting them go ? There was an 
element of humour, too, in the whole thing which 
was beginning to appeal very strongly to me, in- 
somuch that it was with difficulty I maintained my 
demeanour of severity. An attempted robbery 
by a couple of clumsy, blanket-breeched Deal 
boatmen! I cannot to this hour think of the 
thing with a grave face. My secret merriment 
made me well enough disposed to deal leniently 
with the two burglarious lubbers, albeit that it 
was not a very pleasing thing to be routed out of 
one's bed by such a brace of swabs. 

" What am I going to do with you ? " said I. 
" Well, you came here to plunder me : do you 
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think that you deserve much consideration at my 
hands ? " 

" The gent'U not deal hard with us, Mickey," 
said the ugly man to his companion. " We be 
truly sorry for the job, sir." 

" Hark ! " said I, fancying I heard the sound 
as of a voice calling. The man was instantly 
silent, and then I heard my wife, at the after end 
of the passage which led to the sleeping berths, 
calling to me. 

"We've been and made, the ladies afeered," 
said the ugly man, apologetically. 

I stepped round to the after end of the saloon, 
meaning to speak to my wife at the door of her 
berth, and in a few words explain the situation 
and tell her there was not the least cause for 
alarm. But I had scarcely set my foot within the 
narrow little passage which led along to the sleep- 
ing berths, when I heard one of them exclaim in 
a hoarse whisper, " Here's our chance ! " and in 
an instant they made a rush out through the 
main-deck door, scampering up the ladder and 
along the poop with a clatter that resounded 
through the length of the ship as though a cart- 
load of bricks had been suddenly discharged over 
the rail, and before I could well realize what had 
happened, the two rascals had plumped into their 
boat, and were no doubt pulling like a brace of 
madmen for the shpre. 

*'What on earth is all this commotion and 
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noise about ?" said my wife, projecting her head 
past the half-closed door of her berth. *' Is any- 
thing the matter with the ship ? " 

" The ship is all right," said I. " We have 
been having a nocturnal visit from a couple of 
Deal boatmen ; amateur 'longshore burglars, my 
dear." And I laughed loud and long, so strongly 
did the absurdity of the thing appeal to me. 

*' Burglars ! " she ejaculated, protruding her 
head yet further beyond the edge of the door with a 
mingled expression of incredulity and dismay upon 
her face. *' Burglars ! In a ship ! Impossible ! " 

" It is certainly a very uncommon experience," 
said I, still laughing. " I don't know how they 
managed to get on board without attracting atten- 
tion. I suppose that rascal Allen was asleep 
again. I was disturbed more by a sense that 
something was wrong than anything else, and on 
looking about me in the saloon, I discovered two 
Deal boatmen hidden under the table; a brace 
of shipbreakers, who had collared our electro- 
plated mugs, Maria, no doubt under the belief that 
they were silver, and were about to depart with 
their booty, when I disturbed them and forced 
them to hide hurriedly." 

"You seem to treat it as a joke,'* said she, 
** but a burglary is no laughing matter. To have 
thieves prowling about — one might at least have 
expected to be free from that kind of thing on 
board a ship. Where are they now ? " 
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'^Pdtiiig ashore as hard as their oars can 
propel them," I answered. ''Do not let the 
incident wony you, my dear. Look upon it as 
I do, from the humorous aspecL I am sure that, 
had you but seen the two men as I did — a couple 
of burly boatmen, looking about as much like 
the typical Bill Sykes kind of burglar as I do 
— ^you would have felt nothing but mirth over 
the affair/' 

However, she did not seem inclined to take 
my view. A burglary had been attempted, and 
this, to a feminine mind, was naturally enough a 
very alarming matter. My wife declared that she 
should sleep no more at all with the same feeling 
of confidence and security she had heretofore 
enjoyed all the remainder of the while she was 
in the ship. It took me some little time to per- 
suade her that such an episode might never occur 
again, and that under any circumstances there 
was not the least need for apprehension or alarm 
on her part. However, after awhile she once 
more withdrew to her cabin, satisfied that we 
should at least have no further alarms of a simil^ 
character that night, and I returned to my own 
berth and turned in anew, still much amused by 
the incident which had disturbed me. I may add, 
by way of a sequel to this little adventure, that 
although I was at first disposed to go ashore in 
the morning and inform the police of what had 
occurred, yet on reflection I decided not to do so, 
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as in the first place I had no desire to send the 
two poor boatmen to prison, and secondly because I 
knew that the worry and trouble of identification 
and prosecution would be very considerable. My 
wife's alarm was but of short duration, and then 
she came to take my view of the episode, and to 
laugh every time we talked about it. 

The days glided past quietly and uneventfully 
enough for near about a week after this, and then 
there came a morning when the aspect of the 
weather bore all the appearance of a great change. 
I had glanced at the barometer, according to my 
usual wont, on quitting my cabin and stepping 
into the saloon, and was exceedingly startled to 
perceive that the hand of it had gone back to 
below twenty-nine degrees — in fact, I only re- 
collect having seen it lower once in my life before, 
and that was immediately preceding a typhoon 
in the Yellow Sea, when I was coming home in 
one of the most famous of the China tea-clippers. 
I tapped the glass repeatedly, to satisfy myself 
that the tremendous depression in it was not owing 
to any defect in the mechanism, but the responsive 
spring of the hand satisfied me that it was an 
accurate enough indication. 

Emerging through the companion hatch, I 
found the weather ominous-looking enough, in 
all conscience, to justify the significant warning 
of the barometer. An uglier jumble of sky I do 
not think I ever beheld. It was as though some 

T 
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thousands of factory chimneys had been pour- 
ing forth their black fumes throughout the night, 
and the bodies of vapour had gradually settled 
together over our mastheads, compacting there 
in gloomy, wool-like masses, with the livid streaks 
blending into dusky browns, and here and there 
a kind of saffron tinge upon the overhead obscurity 
to make one think of fire and thunder. There 
was a faint fanning of air moving out of the 
north-west; mere catspaws, with scarce enough 
weight in them to ruffle the dead, steel-coloured 
surface of the water. The line of the land stood 
out dark and clear, with every object on it as 
sharply defined against the murky background 
of the sky beyond as the details of a drawing 
in India ink. A few ships had collected in 
the Downs since the previous night; probably 
their skippers were alarmed by the aspect of 
the weather, and had brought up for shelter 
should a tempest come on. What struck me 
chiefly was the hard, clear, black manner in which 
all objects upon the land and sea stood out in 
the dull, gray atmosphere. The Gull light- 
ship showed like a miniature carving in jet 
against the eastern horizon, whilst far beyond 
her, at the back of the Goodwin Sands, the tiny 
shape of a mail Channel steamer, swiftly thrust- 
ing her way through the sullen-looking water, 
was uphove by the refraction of the air, with 
the glimmering pallid streak of the French coast 
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showing away past her, like the glass-clear pre- 
sentment of a mirage, 

A galley-punt, with her sail lowered, and 
her three occupants seated round a small 
smoking stove in the bottom of her, evidently 
making their breakfast, came slowly drifting 
with the tide athwart our stern, not more than 
a biscuit- toss away. It occurred to me that I 
might get some useful information out of the 
local experience and knowledge of these men, 
and I accordingly hailed the boat, and invited 
them to come alongside. A couple of them on 
this threw over an oar apiece, and the little 
varnished craft came quietly floating to the 
mizzen-channels, where they made her fast 

" Good morning, sir,'* said the man who was 
crouching over the fire, looking up from the 
frying-pan in which some quite indistinguishable 
article of diet was spluttering. 

" Would you like a cup of hot coffee apiece, 
and a mouthful of breakfast on board here ? " I 
called down, leaning over the rail. 

They thanked me with a volubility of gratitude 
which I have noticed is characteristic of the water- 
men of these ports, and in a moment or two more 
the three of them were on board. 

" What do you think of the weather ? " said I. 

" It's a-going to blow a hurricane," said the 
youngest of the three, wiping his nose in a 
genteel way upon the loose end of his scarf. 
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" So I think," said I. " From which quarter 
do you reckon the gale will come ? '' 

A short, square-built man in a fur cap 
sawed the air with his open hand towards the 
north-west quarter, and said, "From out of 
there, sir." 

*' And how shall we ride here, if the weather 
comes on very heavy indeed, which there is 
every indication of its doing ? " 

" Why, you couldn't have a better berth in all 
the Downs,*' he answered. " The ground is as 
good here as you'll get it anywhere, not all broken 
up by anchors as you'd find it further out where 
the ships mostly bring up. Then you're well in 
out of the way of everything here, and if the 
wind comes anything off at all, you'll find a bit of 
a lee in the land." 

" Do ships often part here in gales of wind ? " 
I inquired. 

"Ay, plenty of 'em in winter time," he 
answered. " If it wasn't for that, mister, there'd 
be no hovelling. But you're moored, ain't ye ?" 

** Yes ; we have got two anchors down." 

** Oh, then give her plenty of cable, and you'll 
ride here till the crack o' doom ! " he exclaimed, 
stepping to the rail to take a squint at his boat 
alongside. 

" By the way," said I, addressing the other 
man, who had not yet spoken, "we had an 
unexpected visit from two of your men a few 
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nights ago, I wonder if you can tell me who 
they are ? " and I briefly described them. 

"Why, yes," said he. "They're two chaps 
that we call Filcher Bill and Mickey Smith. What 
did they want aboard here, sir ? They're a rare 
bad couple, well beknown along our beach as the 
liveliest brace of thieves in Deal." 

"Well, to tell the truth, they came here to 
steal." 

The three boatmen exchanged looks, and 
uttered various ejaculations of astonishment. 

" Now, I'm blowed if I didn't think something 
was up along with them two ! " exclaimed the 
short, square man in the fur cap. " I'll tell you 
for why, sir ; nobody was more regular in cadging 
round the Beach Street publics than they two 
chaps, but for the last four or five days nobody's 
seen 'em." 

"The best indication of all that they are in 
hiding, no doubt," said I, laughing. " However, 
go you all three along for'ard now, and eat and 
drink as much as you can stow away." 

They thanked me, and moved off towards the 
forecastle. I called to Spry, who stood close to 
the windlass thoughtfully surveying the aspect 
of the weather, and told him to see that the 
three Deal boatmen had a good breakfast. With 
the prudence and forethought of men who are 
accustomed to often going hungry, one of them 
" nipped down into the punt to save the scran," 
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as he termed it ; in other words, to put away the 
mess that was frying on top of the little stove for 
some future occasion. 

I think that, if possible, it had grown even 
darker and gloomier than when I first quitted my 
cabin, by the time we sat down to breakfast in 
the saloon. A few large warm drops of rain were 
beginning to fall as I left the deck. The light 
air which had been stirring was all gone now ; the 
atmosphere was absolutely stagnant 

" It is very dark and oppressive this morning," 
said Daisy. " Is it going to be a wet day ? '* 

** I am afraid it is going to blow a regular 
tempest," I answered. 

'* Do you think so ? '* said my wife, looking 
apprehensively up through the skylight 

** There is certainly every possible indication 
of it," I replied, casting my eyes in the direction 
of the barometer. ** Nature is giving us timely 
warning in every way she possibly can. I have 
been thinking, Maria, seeing that you are not a 
very good sailor, you might not like to face the 
prospect of a heavy gale on board this hulk, 
where you may be sure of a pretty lively dance. 
In that case, there is lots of time and opportunity 
for you to go ashore with Daisy, and stay at an 
hotel until the storm is over." 

"Why, I think it would be better, and safer, 
and certainly more comfortable in every way," 
she answered. " I shall not forget in a hurry 
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what a miserable time I spent in the last gale we 
had ; and I suppose this one will be a very great 
deal worse." 

" If the barometer tells the truth/' I said, " it 
should prove a memorable tempest But perhaps, 
after all, the safest place you could possibly find, 
if not the most comfortable, would be on board a 
vessel of this kind, safely moored in the Downs. 
Only consider the risks you are free from, which 
you would be subject to ashore. There are no 
chimney-pots nor tiles flying about; no trees to 
be uprooted; no crazy old buildings to come 
staggering down.'* 

** Oh yes, it is all very well to exhaust the list 
of possible dangers of the land in a storm," inter- 
posed Daisy, laughing, "but you must bear in 
mind that the risks of the sea, under the same 
conditions, are very much more numerous." 

" It is not the risks that I apprehend so much 
as certainties," said my wife. " If a storm comes 
on and I go ashore, a chimney-pot may fall and 
crush me, supposing I am foolish enough to be 
out of doors ; whereas if I remain on board, it is 
assured beyond all dispute that I shall be sick 
and miserable. So I prefer to risk an imaginary 
danger to a certain consequence." 

"Therefore you will go on shore," said I. 
"The Royal Hotel is a quaint, comfortable, 
rambling old structure, from my recollection of it, 
which is very likely to be blown bodily down the 
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beach into the sea in a good rousing hurricane ; 
but still, as you say, you cannot possibly be sea- 
sick there, and after breakfast Spry shall row us 
ashore." 

"You will stop on the land, too, papa, until 
the wind has blown itself out ? '* said Daisy. 

" Oh dear, no," I answered, laughing, " A 
sailor leave his ship at the first prospect of a 
breeze? After such heroic conduct, I could 
certainly never look our seamen in the face again. 
Besides, why should I wish to leave? It is an 
experience that I would not willingly miss, recall- 
ing all the wildest and most stirring associations 
of my old seafaring days — oh no, I will certainly 
stay on board the old hooker so long as she 
continues to float." 

"Well, it is calm enough now, at any rate," 
said Daisy, " although there seems to be a slow, 
languid motion in the ship." 

'* That is the ground-swell rolling in," said I, 
** an unerring indication of wind approaching." 

When I went on deck again the aspect of the 
sky was so portentous as to be truly appalling. 
Layers of livid cloud seemed to stoop their great 
woolly bellies almost to the caps that crowned 
our naked lower masts, whilst there was a dull, 
smoky, crimson flush tingeing the gloom in the 
west. It seemed to me to have grown very 
sultry ; the few drops of rain which had fallen as 
I was leaving the deck had ceased, and the hush 
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seemed to put a deeper significance into the 
scowling aspect of Nature, 

I called to Spry, and bade him see that the 
cables were double-bitted and stoppered, and the 
lockers opened up in readiness for paying out 
more chain should we drag ; this completed our 
preparations for any weather that might come 
along. 

In spite of our plans that my wife and Daisy 
should go ashore, it fell out, however, that this 
arrangement was not to be. They had come on 
deck, all ready apparelled for landing, and I had 
given directions for one of the quarter-boats to 
be lowered and brought alongside. But whilst I 
had stepped below to fetch a handbag in which 
my wife had packed a few necessaries they 
wished to take along with them, there came a 
sudden terrific violet glare of lightning, followed 
in the interval of a heart-beat by a single mighty 
clap of thunder, the vibration of which seemed to 
shake the old hulk to her very keel. Then, as 
though that sky-rending shock had set free the 
pent-up forces, down came the rain with a roar 
and a rattle such as I can only liken to the 
tumult of noise caused by the hurricane flight of 
an express train through a wayside station. The 
awning broke the force of it immediately over 
the saloon, but I could hear it streaming off the 
slanting canvas, cascading into the sea alongside 
in waterspout-like torrencs, whilst it roared upon 
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the main deck with a sound as of the rush of a 
mill-stream. 

My wife and Daisy came bundling below. 
The interior of the saloon was rendered so dark 
by the terrible gloom without that I lighted the 
lamps. 

" This is awful ! " said Maria, sinking into 
a chair, and as she spoke everything turned 
vivid in the dazzling glare of another flash of 
lightning. 

**Yes," I answered. "This is the beginning 
of it, I am afraid. 'When the rain before the 
wind, you shall your topsail halliards mind," says 
the old sailors' adage. I very much fear you will 
not get ashore now. You could not possibly go 
through this blinding smother, and when it 
knocks off you will find it will only be to give place 
to an outfly of wind." 

The thunderstorm lasted about twenty minutes ; 
in all that while it seemed to me to hover almost 
immediately overhead, and I admit that I was 
occasionally a little apprehensive lest the ship 
might be struck. The rain then ceased as sud- 
denly as it had begun, and from that moment 
there was no more lightning. 

** I went to my cabin, put on a long waterproof 
cloak, and a cap with cap-flaps and strings to tie 
under the chin, and stepped up on deck. The 
heavens had cleared a little, and the flat surface of 
the sea stretched in ashen greyness to the horizon. 
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The three seamen came aft, all of them attired in 
dripping oilskins. 

" Hadn't us best get that there awning furled 
before it blows away ? " said Spry. 

**Oh, certainly, I had quite forgotten* it,'* I 
replied. 

So they took in the mass of sodden canvas 
and stowed it ; and the after part of the ship looked 
singularly gaunt and naked to my eye now that 
the poop deck was bared to the sky. I suppose 
the Deal boatmen had gone ashore whilst we were 
below at breakfast : at all events their boat had 
disappeared from the ship's side when I came on 
deck again. Looking away over the low dark 
line of the land towards Sandwich, I took notice 
of a kind of whitening out of the sky that way ; 
a sort of sifting of pale light upon the gloom, which 
slowly brightened into a kind of faint glare whilst 
I stood looking. I watched it closely, and with 
interest ; I had witnessed the same effect at least 
a score of times at sea, and knew full well what it 
portended. Spry, noticing me staring, followed 
the direction of my eyes, and the moment he 
beheld the ghastly brightness opening in the north- 
west, he exclaimed : 

•* Here comes the wind at last, sir ! *' 



CHAPTER XII 



THE LAST 



It was about half an hour after I had taken notice 
of the brightening in the north-west sky before 
the first of the tempest struck us. The wind 
then swept down upon us in a damp, whistling 
squall, which whipped the smooth surface of the 
water into a feathery race of white ; there was no 
real heavy weight in this first outfly, but after the 
momentary lull which followed the bursting upon 
us of the gale, it came bearing down again, in 
a steady level rush, breezing up in force each 
moment The set of the tide had laid us nearly 
stern on to the direction of the wind ; but to the 
first of the squall the ponderous, high-sided hull 
swung round her chains, and presented her 
nose to the storm. Spry was aft, lashing the 
wheel, and securing the gripes of the boats at 
our davits ; I said to him, " We are not going to 
get a heavy sea with the wind this way ; it has 
no drift to enable it to gather weight." 

284 
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** No, sir/' he answered. " The trend of the 
land will give us plenty of lee all the time it 
keeps anything *twixt west-sou'-west, and north.'* 

** I trust our anchors are clear," said I. 
** When a vessel has been swinging round and 
round them for a couple of months, as we have, 
it will be strange if they are not foul." 

"I hope not," said he. "There will be a 
main hard strain on them when the tide turns 
and comes to loo'ard. The weather set of it now 
eases the pull a little, but the cables are as taut 
as a pair of harp-strings for all that We show 
a terrible lot of side to the wind, sir/' 

The hour might have been somewhere about 
eleven o'clock when the first of the gale burst 
down upon us ; by noon it was blowing a living 
hurricane, and the face of the sea was one vast 
plain of driven snow. The Calenture was by 
this time floundering about in a short, staggering, 
most uncomfortable manner; again and again 
a white, steam-like cloud of spray would soar 
into the air over her bows, and the whole atmo- 
sphere was saturated and thick with the flying 
moisture swept by the gale from off" the heads of 
the short but fierce seas. The Downs, indeed, 
presented more the spectacle of a gigantic race 
than anything else I can liken them to. About 
a score of vessels in all, most of them small 
coasters, were brought up abreast of Walmer; 
the seas had more power down there, and the 
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lurchings of their spars was like the nodding of 
cornstalks in a wheat-field on a windy day. 

In all my long years at sea, I do not think I 
ever experienced anything to surpass the violence 
of that tempest It did not blow great guns, to 
use the expressive term of the early mariners, with 
occasional lulls in between, but in one ceaseless, 
howling, level pouring, that made it impossible to 
look full into the eye of the wind. I watched the 
shore anxiously, to note by the bearings I had 
taken whether we dragged at all, as it seemed to 
me almost impossible that any ground-tackle could 
withstand the prodigious strain which our flying 
light hull put upon it However, I could not see 
that we were going to leeward in the smallest 
degree, and it was at all events a source of com- 
fort to feel that the anchors were holding staunchly, 
as in the event of their growing, or coming home, 
we should have been quite helpless. 

We lunched at one o'clock as usual. Although 
the movement of the ship, as I have said, was un- 
comfortable, yet her labouring was by no means 
so severe as it had been in the previous gale we 
had experienced, and though my wife said that 
she felt a little uneasy, yet she was well enough 
to take her place at the table and to make a toler- 
able meal. The uproar in the saloon was pro- 
digious ; one could scarcely hear one's self speak 
for the hooting of the wind on high, and the heavy 
pounding of the short, fierce seas under the 
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counter, with the occasional creaking and groan- 
ing of the buffeted hull. Fancy being moored in 
the mid-stream of such rapids, say, as that of 
Niagara ; and you will have a tolerably good idea 
of the frothing race of waters into which the 
Downs was converted by the hurricane. I knew 
the tempest would not last long — summer gales 
never do — but in proportion as they are short- 
lived, so are they usually furious. 

The windward tide was spent about two 
o'clock, and when it began to flow a-lee, the strain 
upon our cables became terrible indeed. All this 
while the storm raged with unabated fury, and 
the heavens continued veiled by a scowling mass 
of scooting murkiness, which looked the more 
sullen for the contrast of the frothing whiteness 
towards which it stooped. I took notice, just 
after lunch, of a large Deal lugger, racing through 
the seas under the merest reefed-down strip of 
storm-foresail, bursting in gleaming flight through 
a haze of spray which soaked her fragment of 
canvas to the yard-arms ; and gazing along the 
path of hei^ course, I perceived that one of the 
small coasting vessels which had been anchored 
on the Walmer side of the pier, was running out 
to sea under a shred of -sail, with a distress colour 
flying at her main. This latter, of course, I could 
not detect with my naked eye, but beheld it 
clearly enough through my binoculars, which I 
brought to bear upon her. I guessed that she 
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had parted from her anchor, and was now obliged 
to run for it. 

The wind was too violent and raw with its 
edge of damp to face for long, and I soon sought 
the shelter of the saloon again, where, with a cigar 
in my mouth, I leaned back upon the couch, 
hearkening to the tumult of the tempest, and 
musing upon the memories the sounds conjured 
up. I believe that after awhile I grew a litde 
drowsy, and probably dozed off. My wife and 
daughter were both in their cabins. The conflict 
of warring noises going on without seemed to 
become dim and distant and confused to my 
hearing, whilst the interior of the saloon grew 
blurred, and then faded out altogether. 

I was aroused by hearing my name called in 
a low, hoarse voice, resonant with the note of 
urgency in it I sprang to my feet, the burnt-out 
cigar still clinging to my lips, and a cloud of ash 
powdering my coat-front. 

'* What is it ? " I cried. 

" Our port cable has just parted, sir, and Tm 
terrible afeered that the starboard anchor ain't 
going to hold us long in this wind and sea!" 
called the voice of Spry down the companion 
hatch. 

" Ha ! " I answered. ** I will be on deck in 
a moment." 

** What is that he says, father ? " exclaimed 
Daisy, at that moment emerging from her cabin. 
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" One of our cables has just parted/' I an- 
swered. " Do not be alarmed, my dear, and go 
and tell your mother that there is no risk to us 
in the matter. If the worst should happen, we 
are quite close to the land, and there is plenty of 
help at hand." 

** What do you mean by the worst happening ? '* 

" Why, the other cable parting and the ship 
going adrift. But I must go on deck. Take my 
advice and keep below — do not think of exposing 
yourself to the fury of this weather." 

So saying, I pulled my cap firmly down over my 
brow and went up the companion ladder. The force 
of the wind, on coming plump into the full strength 
of it, nearly took my breath away ; it was like a 
solid wall ; one required to positively lean against 
it to maintain one's footing on the damp and 
slippery deck. I made my way forward, on to the 
forecastle, where our three seamen were assembled 
in their gleaming oilskins, and gripping the hand- 
rail, leaned over the knighthead on the port side. 
The chain had parted just below the mooring 
swivel, and we now rode to the starboard cable 
only, which stretched from the hawse-pipe to 
where it was buried in the seething smother as 
taut as a bar of iron, whilst every heave of the 
ponderous hull twanged at it in a fashion to make 
one marvel how the links could withstand the 
terrific jerks. 

"Suppose we go adrift," .1 shouted into 

u 
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Spry's ear, "what will be the course of our 
trend ? " 

" As the wind is/' he yelled back, " I allow 
we should just about drift foul of the South Sand 
Head of the Goodwins. I think we should clear 
all the vessels brought up, unless so be we might 
drive down atop of that little schooner lying out- 
side the lot of them." 

He had scarcely spoken the words when a 
quiver ran through the ship like an electric shock ; 
in a flash the end of the parted cable whipped 
round, and the links smote her bow like a rattle 
of cannon shot, then dangled idly from the hawse- 
pipe ; an instant later the ship was swinging 
wildly round broadside to the wind and sea, and 
surging to leeward over the foaming waters as 
though she were a balloon. 

" Run aft to the wheel, cast off the lashings, 
and put it hard up," I shouted to Prand. *'We 
must try and get her before it. Spry, and she will 
then get steerage way, and be to a considerable 
extent^ under control. Meanwhile you might go 
and hoist the signal for a Deal boat to come off 
and stand by us." 

The two men departed upon their respective 
errands ; in a moment or two the hulk's head 
began slowly to pay off, and away she raced 
before the blast like a steamer. A few minutes 
later Spry had bent on the smallest of our Jacks 
to the peak halliards — I think I have already 
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told you that the gaff still stood — and hoisted it 
about half-spar high, where it blew out in a 
streaming tongue of flame, a mariner's signal of 
distress. 

The speed of our drift was indeed amazing. 
I do honestly believe that the force of the wind, 
sea, and tide carried the Calenture along before 
it at the rate of ten knots an hour. The long, 
spider-like line of the pier came sliding rapidly 
abeam ; then we were surging away past the 
group of wallowing and tugging vessels anchored 
abreast of Walmer, and very soon they were over 
the quarter too, and the raging sea all clear ahead 
of us. I looked about me through my binoculars 
with a considerable amount of anxiety. Thus far 
I saw no signs of any boat coming off from the 
beach ; but then there was nothing very remark- 
able in this, as the wind and sea were too heavy 
for a small boat to put off in, and I guessed it 
would be a question of some little time to get one 
of the big Deal luggers afloat As we headed 
now, we were going, as Spry had said, fair for 
the southernmost ledge of the Goodwins, and I 
reckoned that once the old hull got there in such 
weather as this, she would be safe to leave her 
bones upon the shoal. Nor did I see how we 
were to save the ship in any case, unless indeed 
we should fall in very speedily with a powerful 
tug to tow^s clear. I earnestly searched the 
sea to its fibffjtermost confines for any signs of 
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such a vessel, but saw none. I had no apprehen- 
sion for our own safety, but I very much feared 
we should have to abandon the vessel at the first 
opportunity that might present itself in the shape 
of assistance from the shore, and leave the poor 
old craft to drift whither the gale might carry 
her. I was sincerely sorry now that my wife and 
daughter had not been able to land at Deal, as 
we had proposed in the morning, for they would 
at least have been spared the alarm and discom- 
fort which was bound to attend their passage to 
the shore in such a small vessel as a Deal lugger ; 
to say nothing of the disquieting sense of ship- 
wreck and peril suggested by such a means of 
departure. However, it was too late now to 
occupy the mind with regrets of this character ; 
and moreover, I reflected that had my wife from 
the shore beheld the hulk drifting helplessly 
away, with the knowledge that I was on board 
of it, she would probably have been more miser- 
able and anxious than had she remained. 

From the spot in the Small Downs where we 
had lain anchored, to the South Sand Head 
lightship was a good two leagues, and the margin 
of the shoal itself lies at least a mile beyond the 
red-hulled vessel which beacons it. I cannot tell 
you what o'clock it was when we went adrift, 
though as near as I might guess the time would 
be about half-past three. The hurricane was 
then at its height, and considering the season of 
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the year, the fury of the wind was truly sur- 
prising. Prand remained at the wheel, the kick 
of which was so furious from the blows of the 
seas under the counter that he was obliged to 
keep a turn of line round the spokes. As we 
seethed along, the surges began to gather a bit 
more weight, though with the wind off the land 
there was not drift enough to enable them to run 
with any real volume. I made my way on to the 
poop again, and took my stand alongside Spry, 
who leaned over the rail close against where the 
signal halliards were belayed, viewing the land." 

" Do you see any signs of a boat coming out 
to us ? " said I. 

**No, sir," he answered. "They're a long 
time taking notice of our situation. And yet, as 
a rule, them Deal men are oncommonly nimble 
at answering a signal." 

I levelled my binoculars again, and carefully 
swept the foam-fringed line of the beach. Then 
it was that I beheld, just past the head of the 
pier, the varnished gleaming hull of a lugger 
bursting through the surf, with her sails mount- 
ing like the outspreading of a sea-fowFs wings ; 
I watched her stand out clear of the beach 
breakers, and seeing her slack away her sheets, 
and head off directly towards us, I cried to 
Spry— 

" Hurrah ! We are seen ; here comes a Deal 
lugger in chase of us." 
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"There's the young missie a-calling of you, 
sir," shouted Prand from the wheel, and turning 
my head I beheld Daisy, with her hat and jacket 
on, standing just within the hood of the com- 
panion hatch. I stepped over to her. 

" What a wind ! " she exclaimed. " What are 
we doing now ? We appear to be sailing ; the 
motion of the ship seems to have grown so much 
steadier downstairs." 

" We are sailing after a fashion, Daisy ; that 
is to say, we are being blown away," said I. 
** We have broken adrift from our anchors, and 
are being carried out to sea." 

" Is there any danger ? " 

" N.o. Go and tell your mother that all is 
well, and she need not be uneasy." 

She vanished down the ladder. I returned 
to the taffrail to watch through my glasses the 
progress of the Deal lugger that was in pursuit 
of us, but the blast of the wind, pouring full over 
our stern, was so strong that I could not face it 
long. Still, in the brief survey I took of the little 
vessel, I saw that she was gaining upon us rapidly ; 
surging along before the racing billows with a 
great smother of yeast all about her bows, and 
her reefed-down foresail bellying out like a balloon. 
It was a singular situation to be thus adrift in a 
derelict, as helpless as poor Robinson Crusoe when 
he found himself being swept bodily out to sea 
in his little periagna. The three servants had 
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got a notion that something was wrong, and stood 
in a little group just within the shelter made by 
the overhanging brake of the forecastle, gazing 
about them with shawls over their heads. The 
sight of them there, in that attire, seemed to put 
a sense of shipwreck into the wild, tempestuous 
scene, which was not a little heightened by the 
dismal, naked appearance of the vessel aloft. 

"We're a-going to take the Goodwins, sir, I 
can see," said Spry, shading his eyes with the 
flat of his hand under the thatch of his sou'-wester. 

" Yes, I am afraid our drift is dead on in the 
direction of that reef," said I. 

"What'U you do when the Deal boat comes 
alongside ? " he continued, with a backward glance 
at the lugger, which was about two miles astern. 
"If she fetches us before we get into the broken 
smother, that'll sure to be playing in a very hell 
of waters over them sands in this weather, I'd 
strongly recommend, sir, for the safety of all 
consarned, to abandon the ship." 

" I fear we have no alternative, Spry ; and 
better by far, as you say, to abandon the vessel 
before she strikes upon the Goodwins, if possible." 

" If we don't, sir," he answered, " it'll be a life- 
boat job, for that lugger would be swamped like 
an empty fish-box out among the breakers — in 
fact, her crew would never try to follow us 
there." 

** I wish we could do something to check our 
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drift/' said I, *' to give them a chance of coming 
up with us." 

He shook his head, as much as to say there 
was nothing to be done in this direction. We 
had now drifted a terribly long way from the 
spot where we had lain moored ; the land to the 
westward of the South Foreland was beginning 
to open out to view nearly as far as Dover, and 
the rapidly widening tract of water was momen- 
tarily giving an increased weight to the run of the 
seas. Our situation, indeed, was by no means 
a pleasant one. Even supposing that the lugger 
which was chasing us succeeded in overhauling 
the Calenture before she buried her forefoot deep 
into the yielding sand of the Goodwins, I could 
not see how, in that tempestuous wind and raging 
sea, the little fabric was going to come close 
enough and long enough to enable us all to 
tranship in safety. We might, indeed, put our 
helm down, and round to, so as to enable her to 
come under our lee, but even that manoeuvre, 
with all the skill and daring of the Deal boatman, 
would be full of difficulty and peril. 

In fact, the situation now practically resolved 
itself into a question of whether the lugger could 
overhaul us, and take us on board, before the 
headlong drift of the ship landed her on top 
of the Goodwins. I was pretty sure in my mind 
that the Deal boat could not possibly come up 
with us in time ; already the reeling shape of the 
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South Sand Head lightship was looming large 
upon our starboard bow, and but for the fact that 
the whole sea around was one vast surface of 
boiling yeast, I have no doubt that the breakers 
upon the shoal would have been plainly visible to 
the naked eye. 

" My God ! " cried Spry, on a sudden. " The 
lugger is giving it up, sir. Look ! She is leaving 
us!'' 

I levelled my binoculars. True enough, the 
little vessel had hauled aft her sheets, and was 
ratching in towards the land. 

" She sees she cannot overhaul us before we 
are driven ashore," said I, "and she is no doubt 
returning to send the lifeboat to our assistance. 
At all events our situation is observed, and 
that half-masted colour tells the story of our 
distress; you will find that we shall not have 
to wait very long for help from the land." I 
spoke coolly, but my heart beat with desperate 
excitement. 

It was about a quarter of an hour after 
the lugger had changed her course to return to 
the beach that we drove in among the first of the 
Goodwin breakers. I afterwards learnt that 
the lightship fired many distress guns on our 
behalf, but we heard nothing of them above the 
trampling and roaring of the gale. The thunder- 
ing, rushing, leaping and hissing of those Goodwin 
seas was a tremendous sight; the seething white 
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hillocks of water seemed to uprise on all sides of 
us from every direction at once, upon which our 
empty hull staggered with swift, uncertain motions 
that made me feel as giddy as a drunken man ; 
frequent billows smote our sides with a low 
reverberating boom like thunder, and burst over 
the bulwarks in scattered showers of spray, so 
that our decks were soon sobbing, and the 
scupper holes cascading in crystalline torrents. I 
stood abreast of the mizzen rigging, holding on 
by a shroud, and breathlessly awaiting that rend- 
ing crash of the keel which I knew must speedily 
follow now. 

When at length the hulk did take the ground, 
the shock of her stranding was very far less than 
I had feared. She seemed to run, with a long, 
trembling thud, bows-on, into a yielding, sloping 
bank of sand; then stopped, quivering like a 
sentient creature startled to death, and heeled 
over upon her port bilge until the churning race 
of yeast brimmed nearly level with the midship 
bulwark rail. 

My first thought was for my wife and 
daughter ; I guessed how terrified they would be 
by this disaster, and as soon as the hull had 
settled sufficiently to render it safe to let go one's 
hold, I scrambled over to the companion hatch, 
and descended into the saloon. Daisy stood 
against the shaft of the mizzen-mast, holding on 
and looking very white. The uproar of the 
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colliding seas under the bends, and the hooting 
of the wind, resounded in an infernal echo 
throughout the interior, 

"What has happened? Are we sinking?*' 
she cried. 

**We cannot possibly sink, my dear/' I 
answered, cheerily. " We are ashore ; hard and 
fast ashore. Where is your mother ? " 

"In her cabin, desperately sick, and praying 
for the end speedily to come," she answered. 

** Well, go to her like a good child, and tell 
her not to be frightened, as we are in no danger, 
but to get ready to leave the ship and go on 
shore." 

"Then we shall be obliged to leave the 
ship ? *' 

"Oh yes. She is on the Goodwin Sands, 
and will probably go to pieces. But don't be 
frightened at this; she will give us plenty of 
time to get safely away from her, and help will 
already be on its way to us." 

" How dreadfully the seas are pounding 
against our sides ! " said she. " The ship shudders 
as if she were breaking up now." 

"Oh, these old wooden walls are staunchly 
put together. It will take a vast deal of this 
kind to demolish a hull like ours. Those crash- 
ing and rending noises you hear, which sound so 
terrible, are merely portions of the light wood- 
work being stove in by the sea. Keep your 
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pecker up, Daisy ; go and cheer your mother as 
much as you can, and both of you stand-by, 
ready to leave the vessel." 

So saying, I returned to the poop. The 
three seamen and all our servants had congregated 
here ; it was the highest and driest, and there- 
fore the safest part of the ship. Emma had been 
very sick, and Elizabeth felt "queer," but the 
fright at our situation had overcome the qualms 
in both of them. 

"Well," said I, addressing them generally, 
with as cheerful an air as I could possibly put on, 
"this is not a very pleasant wind-up to our 
voyage at anchor, is it ? " 

"Why, it ain't exactly what you might call a 
convivial break-up," said Prand, looking with a 
grin at the girls. 

" A break-up it's a-going to be right enough," 
said Spry. *''Lizabeth and me won't be spliced 
from the old packet after all, I'm afraid, sir." 

" No," said I, looking around. " I would 
give a good deal if some of the weight of this 
wind would take off now. Our draught is light, 
and I expect the hull has driven up on to a 
part of the Sands where she will dry at low 
water. If so, and the weather moderates, a tug 
might perhaps get her off on to the top of the 
flood." 

"She's beating up cruel hard," said Allen. 
" The wind and sea keep forcing her further on, 
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and the weight of the hull will make a regular 
cradle in the soft sand, out of which I don't 
reckon she'll ever stir again/' 

" Do you see any signs of the lifeboat coming 
off to us yet ? " said I . 

As I spoke, a volume of green water came 
shouldering over our low-lying rail, crashing on 
to the deck with a sound like to the sudden 
explosion of a vast piece of ordnance, and 
cascading back in a roaring sluice, which carried 
away a long stretch of the bulwark planking. 
The women shrieked in concert. Prand laughed 
hoarsely, and said, " That ain't nothing." 

Spry made a funnel with his two hands, and 
earnestly swept the sea to windward, where it 
stretched snow-riven to the base of the land. 

" Ain't that a bit of red canvas away yonder, 
just to the right of the first of them tall white 
cliffs ? " said he suddenly, pointing eagerly towards 
the South Foreland. 

I levelled my binoculars, and almost instantly 
there leapt into the stormy field the pale-blue 
hull and tanned canvas of a lifeboat, tearing along 
directly before the wind, and making a dead-on- 
end course for us. 

"Hurrah, lads!" said I, "here comes the 
lifeboat." 

" The lifeboat ! " cried Amy, the ladies' maid. 
** Then we're shipwrecked ! " 

At this naive remark the seamen laughed. 
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" Not exactly shipwrecked — stranded," said I. 
" This will be an adventure to talk about for the 
rest of your lives." 

"'Ware!" shouted Prand, as a hollow thud 
under the counter gave warning of what was to 
follow, and an instant later a cloud of spray soared 
to half the height of the mizzen-top, and swept 
hissing across our deck, saturating the girls in 
a trice, and causing the oilskins of the men to 
gleam as though a bucket of varnish had been 
capsized over them. The picture at this time 
was inexpressibly gloomy and tempestuous. The 
sudden scowl of the sky, it is true, had brightened 
a little, and a few small lagoons of pale, watery 
blue began to show here and there amidst the 
woolly grey masses of vapour; but somehow 
these dim peeps of the clear sky seemed only to 
accentuate the storminess of the scene. The 
warring waters, pouring in their cataracts over 
the malignant banks of the Goodwins, colliding 
in a furious play of creaming billows, and flinging 
mists of spray fathoms high, was a dreary enough 
spectacle in all conscience. The ship herself, 
with her splintered bulwarks and sodden decks, 
and the significant detail of the half-masted ensign 
darting its crimson flashes over our heads, looked 
inexpressibly forlorn. 

" ril tell you what it is, sir," said Spry, view- 
ing the white smother alongside. "We're not 
going to find it any easy matter, especially for 
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the women, to get from this vessel into the life- 
boat without broken limbs or ducking, or mayhap 
a worst accident still." 

" Is there such a thing as a boVn's chair 
for ard ? " I asked. 

The men were silent a moment or two, then 
suddenly Prand said, " Yes, there's one in the sail 
locker in the fok'sle. I recollect taking notice 
of it." 

" Could you manage to claw your way along 
the deck and fetch it ? " I asked. 

" Ay, I dare say I could," said he, and he made 
his way along the weather side of the deck — by 
which I mean that side which was the highest out 
of water — keeping hold of the bulwark rail. He 
vanished into the forecastle, and after an absence 
of two or three minutes, reappeared with the chair 
under his arm, and cautiously came aft again. 

" Here you are, sir," said he, holding up the 
boatswain's chair, which was really nothing more 
than a short, stout piece of planking with a knotted 
rope rove through a hole at each extremity of it, 
and designed for the convenience of slinging a 
man aloft. 

" Good ! " said I. " Now, Spry, we must 
manage to lower that leeward boat, and let her 
go adrift She will soon unhook herself in this 
sea if we give plenty of slack to the falls. Bah ! 
That was a nasty comber: the old bucket is 
beginning to creak to these furious blows. Well, 
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my plan is a very simple one, and similar to what 
is adopted off the South African ports when the 
rollers run heavy. The davits being to leeward, 
overhang the ship's side a considerable way, par- * 
ticularly as her angle of heel is pretty sharp. 
The lifeboat can therefore lay off a safe distance ; 
we can hook the bo's'n's chair on to one of the 
falls, bending a tripping line on to it, and lower 
the people away as comfortably as going down- 
stairs ; and when it comes to the last man, well, 
he — why, dash my wig, he can lower himself away, 
d'ye see ! " 

" That's the graft, sir ! " cried Spry. " My 
lads, anybody 'ud know as how Capt'n Stormouth 
had been a sailor by that little bit of logic. Come, 
let's get the quarter-boat out of the way as soon 
as possible, so as to be ready for the job directly 
the lifeboat comes alongside." 

\Vith the promptitude of seamen, they cast 
off the gripes, bent an end of line on to each of ' 
the falls so as to enable them to haul in the slack 
from the deck, and lowered the boat into the 
water. She was buffeted about like a cockle- 
shell upon the furious, eddying seas; the after 
block unhooked itself almost immediately; the 
forward one held her for about three or four 
minutes, then disengaged itself and away she 
drove. 

** That'll show you what sort of a chance we 
should have stood if it had come to a question 
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of taking to the boats," said Prand, eying the 
tiny water-logged craft, twirling like a chip on a 
mill-stream, as she was hurried away. 

The lifeboat was now nearing us fast, glancing 
through the seas in a spot of dark red colour, 
with a frequent flashful of white cloud obscuring 
her buoyant flight. Guessing that by the time I 
had -got my wife and Daisy on deck she would 
be alongside of us, and not wishing that there 
should be any needless delay in our getting away 
from the hulk, which was beginning to groan and 
tremble most ominously to the shattering blows 
of the seas, I scrambled across to the companion 
hatch, and descended the sharply sloping ladder. 
They were both seated in the saloon, with their 
hats and jackets on; my wife's head drooped 
upon Daisy's shoulder, and she wore the listless, 
dismal look of the seasick. 

"Come," said I. "Cheer up, Maria! .Your 
troubles will soon be over. In another hour or 
two we may hope to be all safe and sound on 
shore, and this wretched experience a thing of 
the past." 

"Is there help coming to us, then ? " asked 
Daisy. 

"Yes. The lifeboat is close alongside now. 
Both of you come on deck, ready to get into her. 
Come, Maria, give me your arm, and let me help 
you up the ladder." 

My wife passed her arm through mine, and 

X 
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groaning, and moaning, and staggering, she 
propelled me at a good speed down the heeling 
deck to the foot of the ladder. Daisy followed ; 
she was pale and looked frightened, but was 
otherwise perfectly right and able to help herself. 
We emerged through the hatch just as a cloud of 
spray sped hissing upon the wings of the howling 
wind athwart the poop, and my wife shrieked, 
and clutched convulsively at my arm in a manner 
that was like to make me lose my balance. I 
helped her to the weather side of the skylight ; it 
was the only place that offered a safe seat upon 
the after part of the deck, although it was exposed 
to the full force of the blast. 

"Shall we not be able to save any of our 

property ? " inquired Daisy, bowing her head, 

and clinging to the brim of her hat with both 

. hands as she came sideling up to where her 

mother sat. 

" I fear not, at present," said I. " But I think 
we may certainly hope for this storm to abate 
during the night — it seems to me that already the 
wind is spending some of its fury — and it is quite 
possible that the weather will have so far mode- 
rated by to-morrow as to render it an easy matter 
to board the Calenture again for the purpose of 
recovering all our belongings." 

*' But the vessel may go to pieces meanwhile. 
You yourself said so." 

" The seas are pounding her terribly, but the 
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old hull stands the buffeting bravely. I begin 
to change my opinion. It is incredible what it 
takes to scatter such staunch wooden walls as 
these. Besides, the shoal where she lies now will 
be almost, if not quite, uncovered at low water, 
and the hull will get a spell of respite from this 
ceaseless, violent battering." 

" Where is the lifeboat ? " 

I pointed over our starboard quarter. 

" What !" cried Daisy. " That tiny speck of 
red ? We are surely never going to be obliged 
to face this dreadful, rough sea in such a mere 
cockleshell ? Why, look, you cannot see her at 
all every now and then ! " 

And in very truth she did look a minute object 
upon that surface of striving waters, although 
she was now within a mile of us, and just upon 
the fringe of the Goodwin breakers. Spry had 
by this time rigged one of the davit falls in the 
manner I had suggested to him, and all was in 
readiness for us to tranship ourselves into the 
lifeboat directly she came alongside. I surveyed 
the forlorn spectacle of the stranded hulk with 
melancholy feelings ; she belonged to a friend of 
mine, and although her being cast away in this 
fashion could only be attributed to what is termed 
' The Act of God,' yet I could not help feel- 
ing that indirectly the responsibility for her loss 
rested upon me. There is something in the sense 
of mute appeal conveyed by a stranded vessel 
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which cannot fail to affect the mind of a nautical 
man. To a sailor, a ship is like a living creature ; 
she is an object with whims and moods of her 
own, to which the seaman's own instincts can 
respond in sympathy ; and to see her lying bruised, 
and broken, and helpless, awakens feelings which 
probably no other creature of man's handiwork 
could possibly generate. 

But my attention was speedily distracted from 
this strain of musing by the rapid approach of 
the lifeboat It made me hold my breath at 
times, I must confess, to watch the oncoming 
flight of that little fabric through the boiling 
cauldron which marked the limits of the 
Goodwins. I cannot conceive of any finer form 
of heroism than that which is exhibited again 
and again by the men who put forth to coolly 
face death in the lifeboats of our coasts. One 
wanted such an illustration as this to realize 
what a splendid and devoted service it is. The 
peril of that passage through the broken tumble 
of surf was enough to make one appreciate the 
pluck of the little band of men who sat, stirless 
as statues, upon the thwarts of their bounding 
craft. My heart beat high at the sight Over 
and over again the boat was buried gunwale 
deep, but as regularly did she emerge, leaping 
buoyantly through the haze of spray to the 
creaming crest of each billow that had sought 
to smother her. But for watching her giddy 
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swoopings and upheavals, I should not have 
believed that the breakers ran with such weight 
and fury. I counted fifteen men in her, all clad 
in shining oilskins, and ungainly with the en- 
cumbrance of cork jackets. Spry glanced at 
me, and shouted an expression of admiration 
at the gallant sight, then with sailor-like nimble- 
ness collected the fakes of a stout rope in his 
hand, and stood with the coils poised ready to 
send whizzing through the roaring air directly 
the little blue boat was within reach of his 
heave. 

She came racing under our stern, with a great 
glistening mass of snow rolling away from under 
her forefoot ; then her two ruddy strips of reefed- 
down canvas melted into the body of her hull, 
and she swept sheering round in a wild, writhing 
semicircle ; Spry's rope fled in a serpentine flash 
through the wind, with a bull-like roar from his 
powerful lungs accompanying the hurl, and an 
instant later the lifeboat was furiously capering 
within oar's-length of our quarter. 

" The women first, of course, sir," said Spry, 
approaching my wife. " Come on, mum, we'll 
get you into the lifeboat, safe and sound, in no 
time. Poor lady ! She do look oncommon bad. 
These here shipwreck jobs," he went on, still 
addressing me whilst he passed his arm through 
my wife's to support her, " goes very hard upon 
the females. Well, sir, it's a great pity, an4 no 
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mistake, that our blooming voyage at anchor 
should bring up in the end in a gale o* wind upon 
the Goodwin Sands." 

A few hours later our party were safe in an 
hotel in Deal town. But we lost our effects, 
and the ship too ; and after careful consideration 
of the whole matter I am disposed to think our 
experience was a cheap let-off, nor would I 
recommend my readers to attempt any other 
voyage than those that are taken in splendid 
ocean liners, where all is safety and where the 
propeller has a large control over the anchor. 



THE END 
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